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PREFACE 


Sir, you wish to serve God and go to heaven? Remem- 
ber that you cannot serve Him alone. You must there- 
fore find companions, or make them; the Bible knows 
nothing of solitary religion.”^ This advice of an un- 
named “serious man” to John Wesley was influential 
in the formation of the Holy Club in 1729. The rejec- 
tion of mere individualism in religion ultimately leads 
to a doctrine of the nature of the Church. But is the 
idea of the Ecclesia to be found in the teaching of our 
Lord? This is the problem handled in the present book, 
which is therefore offered as a contribution to the study 
of New Testament theology. 

The invitation to deliver the Fernley-Hartley Lecture 
for 1938 came to me with a request that the subject 
should be related to the task of the great ecumenical 
movements ivhich are seeking to bring together the sepa- 
rated communions of Christendom. The trustees thought 
it fitting that, in a year of world-wide commemoration 
of the conversion of the Wesleys, the eyes of Methodist 
students should be turned to the future, and to the rela- 
tion of Christians to one another. As one of the three 
representatives of the Methodist Church who had been 
appointed to attend both the Oxford World Conference 
on life and Work, and the Edinburgh World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, I was naturally eager to respond 
to this request. For some years now I have been occu- 
pied, both in private study and in public lectures, with 
die subject of “The Idea of the Ecclesia in Christian The- 
ology.” It had become clear that there was only one 
great Christian doctrine, that of the nature of the Church, 
which really divided the different communions from one 
another. It seemed to be the duty of a theological teacher 

‘Henry Moore, Life of John Wesley (182.1), i, p. 162: Journal (Stand 
ard ed. (1909), i, p. 469. 
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to prepare for the discussions on that subject, which are 
likely to take place in the near future between represen- 
tatives of the various traditions. I believe that it is a mis- 
take to set the divisive subject of the Christian ministry 
in the central arena of debate, unless the prior question 
has first been faced: What is the natui'c of that Body to 
which the various ministries belong, and which its min- 
isters serve? How is the Ecclesia constituted, and what 
makes it one, in spite of all severances? 

The conviction that Christian people in the last two 
centuries have given insufficient attention to the doctrine 
of the Ecclesia was widely shared at the Oxford and 
Edinburgh World Conferences of 1937. In our own 
Church, the Methodist Conference of 1935, led by its 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. Robert Bond, a{)pointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare a statement on “The Nature of the 
Christian Church according to the Teaching of the 
Methodists.” This statement was adopted unanimously 
by the Methodist Conference of 1937, and was immedi- 
ately published.^ 

Of that Committee I had the honor to be the con- 
vener. I am deeply in debt to all its members, both for 
the inspiration and the friendliness of the discussions, 
and for the searching and constructive criticisms which 
all our varying views encountered; especially I should 
like to record gratitude to Dr. C. Ryder Smith, and to the 
chairman. Dr. W. F. Lofthouse, whose sympathetic guid- 
ance made our arduous task easier. Similarly, I must 
acknowledge a debt to the group of Cambridge theologi- 
cal teachers which meets in Professor Raven’s rooms, and 
which for some time has been handling the larger prob- 
lems of the nature of revelation; and to the company of 
theologians who met at Gloucester in August, 1936, to 
produce the report contained in The Ministry and the 
Sacraments (1937, ed. Dunkerly and Headlam), 

As will be seen in the following pages, I am treading in 
the path made by that great Cambridge theologian, 

* By The Epwonh Press. 
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Professor _F. J. A. Hort. I can agree wholeheartedly with 
Professor C. H. Dodd {Essays Congregational and Cath- 
olic, 1931) in his verdict on the famous Lectures of Hort, 
The Christian Ecclesia: “The standard work to which we 
all go back; . . . indeed, it is so sober and objective that 
there is little of substance in it which is antiquated.” At 
the same time Hort does not give much attention to the 
problem with which the present lecture is concerned. To 
the writings of Professor Dodd himself, I must acknowl- 
edge my especial indebtedness. The sections on the apos- 
tolic kerygma (Chapter 8, see also Part III) presuppose 
the results demonstrated in his book. The Apostolic 
Preaching and Its Developments (1936). I have con- 
timially used the magnificent work now being edited by 
Professor Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Wdrterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1932, 
and following years), and have availed myself of the sur- 
prisingly conservative conclusions to which these philo- 
logical studies frequently lead. A book which I have 
found especially valuable is Die Eschatologie des Reiches 
Gottes bei Jesus (1931) by Professor Heinz Dietrich 
Wendland, of the University of Kiel. I am in agreement 
with his chief conclusions. An interesting English article 
from his pen will be found in the Oxford World Confer- 
ence volume on The Kingdom of God and History (1938). 

It is a genuine pleasure to record my gratitude to my 
friends who have helped me in bringing out this book; 
especially to the Rev. Canon J. Martin Creed, D.D., 
Ely Professor in this University, and to the Rev. Vincent 
Taylor, D.D., Principal of Wesley College, Headingley, 
Leeds, both of whom, in their generosity, have placed 
their exact and profound scholarship at the disposal of 
a fellow student; to Mr. C. J. Barker, M.A., of Preston, 
formerly Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, and to my 
colleague in Wesley House, the Rev. William F. Flem- 
ington, M.A., both of whom have read the book again 
and again, with sympathetic vigilance; to the Rev. W. 
Harold Beales, M.A., who has helped me to guard against 
probable misunderstandings in the exposition of the 
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teaching o£ our Lord and the kingdom of God; to the Rev. 
Philip S. Watson, M.A., lately l'’ello^v oi the llniversiiy 
of Durham, and Mr. Kenneth Grayston, B.A., two mem- 
bers of this College, tvho have given most valuable help 
in the reading of the proofs; and to my wife, for helj) in 
the preparation of the indices. Of the one to whom tlu; 
book is dedicated, I can .say with liort {Life, ii. p. (id): 
“v\ll men’s debts to their mothers arc great, and it is folly 
to imagine comparisons with the world of sons; hut. few, 
I think, can owe what 1 do.” I am daring enough to hope 
that others who were taught by their mothers and fathers 
to love the company of the people of God will be helped 
by this book to help others also to understtuid the ‘‘my.s- 
tery” of the love which Christ has for His (jhurth. 

“ ‘You shtdl undcrstiind that I am a Christian,’ .stiid 
Victorinus. And Simplicianus answered: ‘I will not be- 
lieve it, and I will not count you among the Christians, 
unless I see you in the Church of Christ.’ So Viclorintts 
smiled on him, and said, ‘Is it then the walls that make 
Christians?’ ” (Augustine, Confesmms, viii, sj). The old 
story has many modern parallels. Mtui htive a tjuarrel 
with the Church which is not<piite the.sau,ie thing as their 
c.strangcment from Christ; and often when they think 
themselves privately reconciled to Him. they regard the 
Church as mere “walls.” But such individualism falls 
.short of Christianity. To belong to the people of ( Ihrist 
is to confess Him before men. It is deliverance, as Vie- 
torinus found, from “being ashamed of the saertunents 
of the humility of God’s Wttrd.” 

R. Newi'on Fi.kw. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The world is living today in the shadow of a great 
fear. The conflict which threatens is due, at least in 
part, to a clash of doctrines. On the one side there 
is the principle of dictatorship, the “Leader-Prin- 
ci[)le”; on the other the principle of Communism, or 
^ sharing. The first is conjoined with a political Mes- 
yO sianism, the other with the dialectic materialism of 
ir} Karl Marx. Both in their present expression are 
hostile to the principle of individual liberty. The 
^ proclamation of an all-embracing community life 
which claims to be the source and goal of every 
^ lunnan activity is a challenge to the freedom, and 
uliimatcly to the existence, of the Christian Church. 

But the Church is essentially the embodiment of 
an idea based on God’s final revelation of His pur- 
^)ose for ntankind, an idea which combines the prin- 
ciple of leadership and the principle of sharing, the 
idea of a divine authority and the idea of freedom for 
the individual to do the will of God in the service of 
all mankind. The conviction is growing^ that the 
need of Christian people is a fresh vision of the 
Church of Christ as God meant it to be. His own crea- 
0 tion. the instrument of His age-long purpose, the 
reconciling Body in which all mankind might meet 
in a worship and service which would extend to the 
farthest botindarics of human life. 

I’he present essay is intended as a contribution, 
however imperfect, toward the elucidation of the 
essential idea of the Ecclesia. Though in form it deals 

*Sc‘c the Report of the Oxford Conference on Life and Work, The 
Churches Suwey Their Task (1937), pp* and the Edinburgh Report 

of the Second World Conference on Faith and Order (1937), pp. 8-13. 
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only with the New Testament, and oven within that 
field of study makes no claim to display the riches of 
the New Testament doctrine of the Ecclesia, it arises 
out of practical needs. Christians generally have little 
understanding either of the place of the Ecclesia in 
the Christian revelation or of its ecumenical nature. 
It seems to the present writer that the first task is to 
break down the widespread doubt whether there is 
room for the idea of the Ecclesia in the teaching of our 
Lord. The major part of this book is therefore 
devoted to this question. The saying on which the 
foundation of the Church by our Ixtrd has tradition- 
ally rested is insufficient ground on which to build 
the great edifice. Although following Karl Ludwig 
Schmidt, Kattenbusch, and others, in believing that 
saying to be substantially genuine, I cannot but think 
that the rest of His teaching, and the concurrent wit- 
ness of the life of the primitive Church, afford a surer 
basis for the conviction that He was working with an 
Ecclesia in view. 

The argument of Part One is divided into three 
unequal chapters. In the first place, the idea of the 
Kingdom of God is examined. The conviction 
underlying this section is shared by many modern 
scholars, that the phrase primarily denotes the Reign 
or Sovereignty or Kingly Rule of God, and as a second 
or derivative meaning, the sphere in which the rule 
is exercised, the realm or “domain” of God, But the 
Rule is never to be equated or identified with those 
who enter it. These arc the subjects of the Rule, who 
enter it, live under it, and are governed by it. It is a 
profound mistake to infer that the rejection of the 
medieval view, that the Ecclesia equals the Kingdom 
of God on earth, implies that the Ecclesia is being 
dismissed from the teaching of Jesus, d’he Ecclesia 
is indeed the necessary correlative to the Basikia, or 
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Kingly Rule. It is destined to be the instrument 
o£ the divine purpose revealed in the preaching and 
activity of Jesus, who Himself manifests the Kingly 
Rule of God. Similarly, it is a mistake to suppose 
that those who reject the modern view of the King- 
dom of God as merely equivalent to the organization 
of a world brotherhood believe that the Kingdom is 
only a spiritual relation between the individual and 
his God, and are therefore minimizing the Christian 
motive for the transformation of society.^ The King- 
dom of God is God Himself in His kingly activity. 
The Lord’s Prayer is for the new era to come on earth 
as it already is in heaven. This eschatological prayer 
is directed toward the final consummation of the era 
which has already been inaugurated by the work of 
Jesus. The whole activity of Jesus, therefore, is the 
warrant for those who believe that part of the mission 
of the Ecclesia is to transform the relationships of 
men with one another, as a necessary result of the 
message that God’s reign is already here. It is in His 
teaching that we may see portrayed that care for the 
whole area of human life and suffering which should 
distingnish His Church. 

Chapter 2 deals with the objection that in view of 
the expected end of human history, Jesus could not 
have contemplated the gathering of a new commun- 
ity. The answer is that there was an interval in time 
between the first announcement of the Reign of God 
as present, and the final consummation. The re- 
corded prophecies of Jesus contemplate a series of 
events in time, and Jesus did not know how long that 
interval would be. 

The third and longest chapter contains a fivefold 
argument: 

I* Barker in a fine and moving book, It Began in Galilee (1958), 
PP* taken this view. 
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( 1 ) The preaching of J csus is directed to the recon- 
stitution of Israel in view of the advent of God’s Rule. 
The little flock to which He speaks is the ti'uc Israel. 

(2) The ethical teaching of Jesus can only be 
understood aright as directed to this nucleus of tlie 
New Israel, and as involving a promise of God’s 
power to enable the disciples to translate the teaching 
into life, 'riius the ethical teaching points forwartl 
to the gift of the Spirit promised for the Last Days. 

(3) The conception of Messiahshij), especially in 
the form in which Jesus uses it, inevitably implies the 
gathering of a new community. 

(4) The conception of the “Word” or “Gospel,” or 
“Mystery,” which Jesus proclaims, is regarded as con- 
stitutive of the new community. 'I’liose who receive 
the divine “Word” know that it is “good news.” To 
those who reject the gospel it is a “Mystery” not yet 
revealed. I’he gospel includes the idea of a new 
Covenant to be established with the newly consti- 
tuted People of God. 

(5) The Mission of the New Community is 
declared when Jesus sends forth disciples. 

Underlying these live arguments there is a convic- 
tion that three decisive moments may be discenu'd 
in the action of Jesus in constituting the Ecclcsia. 
First, He “called” disciples and taught them. Second, 
He sent them forth to [)roclaim the good news that 
the new era had dawnecl, and their proclamation was 
both by word and in deed. 'Lhird. at the I .ast Supper 
He instituted the new covenant with them as repre- 
senting the new peoftle of God. 

In Part Two, on the life of the Primitive Church, 
these live arguments reap|)ear as live marks charac- 
terizing the early community, and this may be taken 
as additional evidence that the first discijiles already 
had been made familiar with these ideas through the 

16 
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teaching and actions of our Lord. In Part Three the 
essential unify of the apostolic teaching is demon- 
strated by appeal to five writers of the New Testa- 
ment, and in a final chapter certain conclusions are 
drawn as to the principle of authority to be deduced 
from this consensus. 

The result of the argument may seem surprisingly 
conservative to those who are acquainted with the 
criticism of the fifty years since Hort wrote his famous 
lectures on The Christian Ecclesia. But the con- 
servative result has not been reached by the tradi- 
tional route. If the reader is inclined to feel im- 
patient with the attention given to questions of the 
authenticity of the Sayings of Jesus, I would remind 
him that these doubts of the lecture room have a way 
of reappearing at meetings in the open air. It is true 
that they usually appear years after they have been 
answered by scholars. But that does not absolve stu- 
dents of the Gospels from studying them, especially 
as they involve the problem of the preservation of the 
tradition between a. d. 30 and a. d. 65. In the dis- 
cussion of the present subject the question of authen- 
ticity is unusually important, inasmuch as many con- 
servative scholars have abandoned the belief that the 
words in Matthew 16. 18-19 were actually spoken by 
Jesus.®* It will be noticed that these words are only 
reviewed and interpreted at the end of Part One 
(pages 123-36), after the main argument for the pres- 
ence of the Ecclesia in the teaching of Jesus has been 
developed. 

But if the substance of that argument be accepted 
on the ground of other sayings which are hardly ever 
disputed, the doctrine of the nature of the Chris- 
tian Ecclesia which we find in Saint Paul and Saint 

®An interesting recent discussion is in Romanism and the Gospel 
(1937), by Dr. C. A. Anderson Scott, pp. 2u-t8. 
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]ohn is seen in a fresh light. The universal convic- 
tion of the early Christians that the Church was the 
true Israel is thus traced to Jesus Himself. I’he con- 
sciousness of severance from the worship and ritual 
of the historical Israel is not an essential element in 
this conviction. Jesus continued His appeals to Israel 
till His death. His disciples after His resurrection 
immediately renewed tho.se appeals to the very [jeople 
who had murdered Him. d'he rule of preaching of 
the apostle of the Gentiles was always: I'o the Jew 
(irst! But every act of rejection was accentuating the 
separation between the new Israel and those who, in 
the Christian view, were forfeiting the promises made 
of old. 

I have not thought it necessary in the following 
chapters to include a detailed survey of the actual 
uses of the word “Eedesia” in the New Testament^ 
Here it is enougli to note t.hat the two chief uses of 
the word as applied to the Church are: (i) the whole 
company of believers in some particular place; (2) 
the universal Church on earth, to which all Chris- 
tians belong. These two meanings arc probably 
derived from the fact that in the Septuagint. Eedesia 
is the common tran.slation of the I lebrew qrihill, the 
holy congregation of Israel. The local community 
is a microcosm of the whole Church. Here, then, we 
have a word which could cover both meanings, and 
convey the idea that each local community was linked 
insei)arably with the one universal community of 
Christians throtighout the world. A great claim was 

account is still vahiable. The Clmstian Eedesia, pp. 
sec also Burton, CalaHans, pp. 417-20, W. K. I.ovvther Clarke, Dhine 
Htimaniiy, pp. 151-60; Ca<lbury, in Beginnings of Christianity 
V, pp. 3B7-9; P. G. S. Hopwood, Rdiglons Exherimee of the Primilive 
Church (1936), pp. «27»so. But the chief (Useussiews are in KitteFs 
Theahgisches Whrterbuch, iii. pp. and Die Kirdw im Neuen 

Testmmmt in the Festgabe filr Deissmann (tejsa* sd txL 193a), both I'ly 
Kliui Ludwig Schmidt* ‘ 
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involved in the choice of the word. “The new reli- 
gion did not start as a group of conventicle cult-com- 
munities.”® The primary meaning is that of the 
whole assembly of the faithful gathered together in 
worship before God, in whatever local community 
they might actually be found. They were heirs of a 
great tradition, stretching far back to the call of 
Abraham, but they were also actually entering into 
the promised inheritance. They were seeing with 
their own eyes the fulfdlment of the final purpose of 
God. 


" yohamics Weiss, History of Primitive Christianity (E. tr. 1937), ii, 

p. Gi?. 




PART ONE 

THE TEACHING OF JESUS 




Chapter i 

THE BASILEIA AND THE ECCLESIA 

In this world of space and time Christianity must 
always take form as a visible community, and there- 
fore the idea of the Church is essential to Christian 
theology. “Just as you cannot say ‘citizen’ without 
implying the State, so, the New Testament teaches, 
you cannot say ‘Christian’ without in turn implying 
the Church.”^ But in the course of the nineteenth 
century this truth was often neglected or obscured. 
Even Christian thinkers did not always find it neces- 
sary to expound the nature of the Church as one of 
the essential doctrines of the faith. Indeed, the doubt 
was entertained whether the Church could be re- 
garded in any sense as a deliberate an,d direct founda- 
tion of Christ. 

Thus the master among the historians of primitive 
Christianity, Adolf Harnack himself, declared that 
both the Catholic view and the Protestant view of 
the foundation of the Church by Christ “have the 
whole historical development of the apostolic and 
postapostolic age against them.” Besides, “they stand 
or fall with the question of the authenticity of a few 
New Testament passages, especially in the Gospel of 
Matthew.” If these were put aside, then every direct 
external bond between Jesus and the “Church” 
would be severed, but there would remain the inner 
spiritual bond, “even if Jesus neither founded nor 
even intended the Church.” So Harnack concludes 
that the Church was a “tortuous double develop- 

»H. R. Mackintosh, The Divine Initiative (19*1), p. 89. 
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raent.” Those early disciples had a spiritual experi- 
ence o£ God, but they were members o£ a definite his- 
torical organization, the Jewish theocracy. The 
Catholic Church was the inevitable result o£ the at- 
tempt to unite the spiritual with the institutional, 
and this union was outside the intention of Jesus 
Christ.^ 

There is a strange dualism lurking behind these 
views, and it is still not without influence today. But 
the study of early Christianity has led the successors 
of Harnack far away from the views of their master. 
At first the rise and progress of that school of inter- 
pretation which placed the teaching of Jesus within 
an eschatological framework did nothing to encour- 
age a return to traditional views. If the present age 
was about to end and the Son of man was expected to 
return on the clouds of glory, what place is left for the 
Church and its institutional life in the mind of our 
Lord ? So a modern expositor can ask: “Could Jesus 
speak of an organized early institution between the 
Jewish national fellowship and the future Kingdom 
of God?”® He expects the answer, “No." 

Another influential writer declares that Jesus “had 
not consciously formed a society,” though the Church 
was “the inevitable outcome of His work.”* Troeltsch 
assumes that the first outstanding characteristic of 
the ethics of Jesus is an unlimited, unqualified indi- 
vidualism, and then asserts that during the time of 
Jesus’ life on earth there was no sign of an organized 
community,® “Jesus founded no Church”®— this state- 

The Constitution and Law of the Church (K» tr, i§io)» 
pp. 11-5, 257-8. 

» KlostcTmann» Das Matthiusctfangelium (1927), p* 140. 

^ E. F. Scott, The Gospel and Tts Trihutanes (ipaS), pp. 7B, 79. 

^Social Teaching of the Christian Churches » pp, 55, m* 

®MicliaeHs, Tdufer, Jesus, Urgemelnde (tpaB), p, 105. 
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ment has become almost a dogma of critical ortho- 
doxyJ 

There is probably some confusion in the meaning 
assigned to the word “Church.” The word is being 
used in a modern sense. If by the statement, “Jesus 
did not organize a Church,” Troeltsch means that 
Jesus did not lay down a constitution or ordain a 
graduated hierarchy of officials who were to govern 
the community, we may all agree. Similarly, we 
may agree that He did not deliberately plan for a 
community which should be immediately separated 
from Judaism, as the Christian Church became in 
the course of a few decades separate from the Jews. 
But if “Church” means a new religious community, 
with a new way of life, a fresh and startling message, 
and an unparalleled consciousness of inheriting the 
divine promises made to Israel of old, then Jesus did 
most certainly, as I hope to show, take action with 
such a community in view. Indeed, He gathered 
such a community when He chose His disciples and 
when He sent them forth to preach. Perhaps we 
shall be compelled to penetrate farther back to the 
very message which He proclaimed as involving 
essentially the gathering of a new community. If 
the phrase “organizing a Church” may include the 
idea of taking action in this world of space and time 
whereby a new confraternity should be created 
to be an instrument of God’s final purpose for 
human history, then in that sense Jesus “organized a 
Church.” 

It would seem, therefore, that for the sake of clarity 
we should abandon the particular form in which the 
problem has been posed. Instead of asking, “Did 
Jesus found the Church?” or “Did Jesus organize 

'Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche (193a), p. 179. 
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a Church?” we should ask whether Jesus directed 
His teaching to a particular community, and whether 
His ministry had in view the formation of a com- 
munity as one of His dominant aims. If we arc 
driven by the facts to an afhrmative answer, we should 
also inquire whether His teaching enables us to 
describe the community which He has in view with 
any degree of definiteness, so as to determine its char- 
acteristic marks, its essence, and abiding idea. The 
question whether such a community could be con- 
tained in the Judaism of the first century, or whether 
a decisive break would be nece.ssary, need not have 
been answered by Him, or even raised in His mind. 
The outward structure and organization of such a 
community— the officials required, the particular 
forms which its assemblies might assume when His 
followers joined in worship or prayer or delibera- 
tion, the construction of formulae in which the dis- 
tinctive beliefs of such a community might be marked 
off from the beliefs of other Jews— all such questions, 
which were doubtless inevitable at a later stage, would 
hardly have been asked. Some outward structure is 
required by any confraternity, however loosely or- 
ganized. Before the end of His life there were two 
simple rites which in different ways He sanctioned. 
The choice of twelve men in itself implies the begin- 
ning of an organization. The teaching of a particular 
prayer is the beginning of a distinctive worship. But 
in His earthly life a community of followers is already 
gathered around Him, and in that community later 
generations have recognized the prototype and essen- 
tial embodiment of the idea of the Ecclcsia. We may, 
for example, still be able to claim Hurt’s sentence" as 
historically accurate, when he says of the disciples at 

a6 


® The Christian Ecclesia, p, 30. 
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the Last Supper, “The Twelve sat that evening as 
representatives of the Ecclesia at large.” 

An answer to the question which has thus been 
raised must depend on a more thorough investiga- 
tion than was possible at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, as to the meaning of “the Kingdom of God” 
for the mind of our Lord. What is the relation of the 
Kingdom to the Ecclesia? 

At this point the modem student encounters two 
types of explanation which do not meet the facts, but 
which are widely current today. According to the 
first, the Kingdom may mean the Utopia which some 
day is to be established on earth by human progress 
or by human effort. It may meap “the orgai/ization 
of humanity through action inspired by love” 
(Ritschl), or “the universal moral community, the 
aspect under which humanity is included in God’s 
purpose for Himself” (Herrmann). This is a modern 
view. According to the second and older explana- 
tion, the Kingdom of God on earth is identified with 
the Church. The equation is made by Roman Cath- 
olics® who appeal to a message of Saint Augustine 
where he apparently makes the identification. 
Through Luther and Bucer and Calvin this view has 
passed into the traditional Protestant exegesis. Thus 
the Dragnet (Matthew 13. 47-50) is identified with 
the Church in Calvin’s commentary on the Gospels.^® 
The “field” in the parable of the tares is allegorized as 
the Church.^^ This exegesis is reproduced in the 
twentieth century by Swete’^® and others, and the re- 

® For example, Karl Adam, Spirit of Catholicism (E. tr. 1929), p. 14* 
tr. (Calvin Translation Society), ii, p. 13$. 

^Op. cU.f ii, p. 119. 

^^Tne Parables of the Kingdom (1920), pp. 28-31, 56. For a more 
accurate exegesis see C. H. Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom (1935), pp- 
1B3-B; K T* D. Smith, The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels (1937)1 PP* 
190-aoi. 
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sultant doctrine is woven into systematic form by 
Fairbairn: “The Kingdom is the immanent Church, 
and the Church is the explicated Kingdom, and 
nothing alien to either can be in the other . . . the 
Church is the Kingdom done into living souls and 
the society they constitute.”^® The student of today 
has no easy task if he dares to withstand an interpreta- 
tion vrhich has held sway for many centuries. 

But there is now a widesj^read agreement that the 
priniary meaning of the word “Basileia” is “Kingly 
Rule,” or “kingship, or “sovereignty.” Other mean- 
ings are secondary and derivative. There are several 
converging lines of evidence whereby this conclusion 
may be established. 

( i) The Hebrew word “Malkutk” when applied to 
God means the “Kingly Rule,” never the “Kingdom,” 
as if it were meant to suggest the territory governed 
by Him.^® Naturally, the Kingly Rule of God docs 
not operate in the void. God rules over the world 
of nature; He has subjects who are governed by Him. 
But these subjects could not be spoken of as consti- 
tuting the Malkuth. Indeed, according to Hebrew 
thought, the omnipotent rule of God was an eternal 
reality even if all men rebelled against Him, even if 
the kings of the earth set themselves in array and 
sought to break His bands asunder, God will have the 
last word. His almighty power “was not in J udaism a 
theological attribute of omnipotence which belongs 
in idea to the perfection of God; it was as in the 
prophets, the assurance that nothing can withstand 

Christ in Modern Theology (4th ed.» 189^), p. 529; gee aho James 
Dcmicy, Studies in Theology (1906), p. \K\. T owe these two refcreoceg 
to the Rev* E. C* Blackman, Expository Times (May, 193C)), p, ,^70* 

^ *^Karl Ludwig Schmidt, in The.ologisches WdrterlmchVh'p. f|Bt; Raw- 
linson, St. Mark (19^5), liii; Vincent Taylor, Jesus and His Saerifice (1957), 
pp. 8-n; I may refer to an extended exposition in my book, The idm of 
Perfection (1954), pp. 8-40. 

^ Dalmam The Words of Jesus (E. tr. 1902), p. 94. 
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his judgment or thwart his purpose” (see especially 
Isaiah lo flE.). “The omnipotence of God is thus inter- 
locked with the teleology of history. . . . His plan 
includes a golden age for his people.”^® Hardly ever 
in the Old Testament do we encounter the phrase “in 
the Kingdom of God.” In i Chronicles 17. 14 “the 
word of God” to Nathan includes the prophecy for the 
seed of David: “I will settle him in mine house and in 
my kingdom forever: and his throne shall be estab- 
lished forever.” Even here the word translated “King- 
dom means “Kingly Rule.” It is God who gives to the 
descendants of David their Kingly Rule. So, too, the 
famous passage in Daniel 7 contains the promise of 
the Kingdom given “to the people of the saints of the 
Most High.” Here the Aramaic word “Malku” is used 
of the rule given to the pre-eminently righteous in 
Israel over all the surviving nations. It does not mean 
that the saints of the Most High constitute a com- 
munity among themselves; they exercise a sove- 
reignty delegated to them by God himself.^’^ 

(g) In the rabbinic literature the Kingdom of God 
again means His kingship, “never the sphere which 
is governed by Him.”^® The frequent phrase, “to 
take the yoke of the kingdom of God on oneself,” 
means to acknowledge God as King and Lord.^® Thus 
in the Tractate Berakhoth, R. Joshua ben Karha (c. 
A. D. 130-160) speaks of “accepting the yoke of the 
kingdom of heaven” as referring to the recitation of 
the Shema, the acknowledgment of the unity of 

G. F. Moore, Judaism^ i, p. 375. 

Rad in Theologisches Wdrterbuch, i, p. 569; Montgomery, 
Daniel (I.C.C., 1927), pp. 178, 315; Charles, Book of Daniel (1929), 
acii-ociii, p« 187, where Charles infers that the faithful remnant of Israel 
are to be transformed into heavenly or supernatural beings as in 
1 Enoch xc, 38, 

Kuhn, in Theologisches Wdrterbuch, i, p. 570. 

^ Examples in Strack-Billerbeck, i, pp, 173®, passim, 
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God.““ Earlier still R. Jochanan ben Zakkai (c. a. n. 8o) 
makes mention of the yoke of the kingdom of heaven 
alongside of the yoke of flesh and blood, thereby 
bringing God into contrast with men."’^ The value of 
this evidence is not dependent on the date of the in- 
stances quoted. They bear their testimony to the 
strong reluctance of Hebrew teachers to confuse the 
Rule of God with the human beings over whom that 
rule is exercised. But they held to the hope that a 
time would come when all men would own and serve 
the one true God. “The Lord shall be King over all 
the earth; in that day shall the Lord be one, and his 
name one” (Zechariah 14. 9). “For this supremacy of 
God the familiar Jewish name is Malkut Shamaim, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, by which is to be understood 
not the realm over which God rules, but His kingship, 
His character of king.”^^ 

($) It is remarkable that in the first four centuries 
of the Christian era the identification of the Church 
with the Kingdom of God on earth is nowhere made. 
Usually in the patristic literature the Kingdom is 
regarded as future; in Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, and in those who follow in their steps, it is 
also the inward and spiritual reign of God in the 
soul. Even in Saint Ambrose, whose reverence for the 
Church is manifest, I have not discovered any pas- 
sage where the Kingdom is regarded as a society. The 
earliest readers of the Gospels did not interpret the 
Kingdom as meaning the Church. It has recently 
been urged by Professor Lake on the strength of 
some passages in the Gospels (Matthew 13. 52, Mat- 
thew 11. yff.— Luke 7. 24®.) which will be discussed 
later, that “it is tolerably certain that some Christians 

*®Danby, The Mishna (193s), $; Berakhoth, ss, 2, 

^ Dalman, The Words of Jesus, p. 93, 

^ G. F. Moore, Judaism, ii, pp. 
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possibly in Antioch, thought of the Kingdom of God 
as the Church. It is certainly a difficulty for such a 
view that those Christians left no successors for three 
centuries. 

(4) The evidence of the words of Jesus as recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels must provide the final arbitra- 
ment on this question. Principal Vincent Taylor, in 
his recent work, Jesus and His Sacrifice, has pointed 
out that if we exclude parallel versions of the same 
saying, there are sixty sayings and parables in which 
Jesus speaks of the Basileia. Only in nine of these 
sixty “is the thought of a community prominent or 
distinctive. ... In the overwhelming majority the 
thought is that of the Reign or Rule of God.”^^ 

(a) This Kingly Rule is to be consummated in the 
future, when it may be said to have “come.” Jesus 
taught His disciples to pray: 

“Thy Kingdom come: 

Thy will be done, 

As in heaven. 

So on earth.” 


But the coming of the Rule is nevertheless antici- 
pated in the activity of Jesus. “If I by the finger of 
God cast out devils, then the kingdom of God has 
come upon you!”"® This may be described as “real- 
ized eschatology,” if we allow that the full realization 
of God’s Rule is still reserved by Jesus for the future. 
It is Jesus Himself who represents in His own preach- 
ing, teaching, and redemptive activities the final 
establishment of God’s Kingly Rule on earth. This 
Rule is dynamic; God is always active."* When Jesus 


^•^eginnings of Christianity (1920), i, p. 331; compare iv, 4, p. 239. 
2 * lPp. 8-g. 

®®Luke It. 20. 

Compare A. E. Garvie, The Christian Ideal (1930), p. 444, with 
rdEerences to Gloege, 
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does His mighty deeds, He does them “by the finger 
of God.” There is essentially no difference in mean- 
ing between this phrase and the parallel phrase in 
Matthew, “by the Spirit of God.” In Hebrew 
thought the Spirit is God Himself, active in the world 
of men. But it is noticeable that the only references 
to “the finger of God” in the Old Testament are to 
certain epochal events, which to the Hebrew mind 
lit up the meaning of history. Thus in Psalm 8. 3 the 
heavens are the work of the finger of God. This is a 
reference to the creation. In Exodus 8. 19, “the 
magicians said unto Pharaoh, This is the finger of 
God.” God’s activity is marked at the time of the 
signal deliverance of the nation from Egypt. In Ex- 
odus 31. 1 8 we read, “And he gave unto Moses, when 
he had made an end of communing with him upon 
Mount Sinai, the two tables of the testimony, tables of 
stone, written with the finger of God.” 

Here are three notable evidences of God’s activity 
in the world, first at the creation, then in the redemp- 
tion of His people from the house of bondage, and 
finally in the giving of His Law. 

So Jesus ascribes His own activity to the same 
power. He delivers human beings from the thrall of 
evil spirits. He moves among the outcastes of society, 
seeking and saving the lost. Pie mediates God’s for- 
giveness to the sinful woman. He teaches a new way 
of life, and announces that all things are possible to 
faith. He goes on saving men, though He be rejected 
by the nation, and He gives His life as a ransom 
for many. In all these activities of Jesus, God’s sole 
saving sovereignty was being exercised. Th is conclu- 
sion is a legitimate deduction from His own words 
about God’s Kingly Rule, which, when it shall have 
come, will manifest the final victory of sovereign love. 
“The attitude, the action, the demands, the judg- 
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merits, the assurances of Jesus in His earthly ministry, 
justify such an identification of Him as agent with this 
sole, sovereign, saving activity of God.”^’^ 

This interpretation of the phrase “the Kingdom of 
God” will enable us to understand the place of the 
Church in relation to the Kingdom. The Church is 
not to be identified with God’s Kingly Rule. Neither 
is it a conception substituted for that of the King- 
dom in the later writings of the N ew Testament. The 
Church is in the first place the object of the divine 
activity, and then the organ or instrument of God’s 
saving purpose for mankind. If in the activity of 
Jesus in His earthly life the sovereignty of God is 
being exercised, that same sovereignty is apparent in 
the gathering of disciples and the choosing of the 
Twelve, the mission of the Twelve and the Seventy, 
and the institution of the new Covenant at the Last 
Supper. In the light of this principle we may pro- 
ceed to discuss some of the chief passages dealing 
with the Kingdom of God where a community is 
envisaged or implied. 

(b) We have begun with the primary meaning of 
Basileia in the teaching of our Lord as God's sove- 
reignty. But the sovereignty does not operate in a 
vacuum. We are led to a secondary sense of the word, 
to describe the sphere in which the Kingly Rule is 
exercised. The word “Realm” is almost as ambigu- 
ous as is the word “Kingdom,” because it contains 
both the idea of a domain and the idea of a com- 
munity. I venture to suggest the word “domain” as 
accurately translating this sense of the word 
“Basileia." By its etymology and ultimate connection 
with the Latin dominus, “lord,” the word preserves 

” A. E. Garvic, in Essays Congregational and Catholic (1931), p. 18a. 
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the sense of the sphere in which a lord exercises his 
dominion rather than the actual people who live in 
the domain. There are a number of passages which 
call for such a word. Jesus speaks of someone as “go- 
ing into” or “entering” the Basileia. 

It is good tor thee to enter into the kingdom o£ G(xl with 
one eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into hell. 
(Mark 9. 47.) 

Not everyone that says to me. Lord, Lord, shall cuter into 
the kingdom of heaven. (Maithew 7. 21.) 

Woe unto you, . . . because ye shut the kingdom of heaven 
against men. (Matehew 23. 13; compare Luke ix. 52.) 

With this should be classed: 

I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
(Matthew 16. 19.) 

From that time the gospel of the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every man entereth violently into it. (Luke 
16. x6.) 

Of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you. 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter therein. (Mark 10. 14-15.) 

This last passage is particularly interesting, be- 
cause it combines several characteristics of the 
Basileia. It may be spoken of as “belonging to” such 
as are like little children. It may be “received” as a 
gift. It may be “entered.” Thus the Basileia is the 
whole new activity of God which is proceeding in die 
life and work of Jesus. To receive it is to accejit the 
gift, a new personal relationship with God; to belong 
to it is to live like a little child, to live a new life of 
dependence. To enter it is to gain admittance to a 
new domain where God’s will may be done on earth. 

Verily I say unto you, that the publicans and the harlots 
go into the kingdom of God before you. (Matthew ax. 31.) 
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Even Bultmann^® does not question the authenticity 
of this saying. It is notable among the sayings of the 
first Gospel as containing the phrase “the kingdom 
of God” instead of the more usual “kingdom of 
heaven” (compare Matthew 21. 45 and Matthew 12. 
28, the only other instances, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of 19. 24). Perhaps the Basileia is here thought 
oi as present, though the future sense is not impos- 
sible. For our purpose the saying is interesting and 
unusual in specifying two classes of those who are in 
the new community of the new age. The only name 
which according to our sources is given to them is the 
Elect (Matthew 22. 14; also in Mark 13. three times, 
and in Matthaean parallels; Luke 18. 7). 

In all these passages the “domain” which is entered 
can only be described with reference to the One 
whose will is to be done, whose sovereignty is to be 
accepted, whose completed reign is close at hand. 
The meaning of God’s sovereignty is primary, in the 
term “Basileia”; the meaning of domain, though in- 
evitably following after it, is secondary and derivative. 

(c) In the third place we find certain sayings about 
the Basileia where the idea of a community is im- 
plied. But this again follows on the idea of entering 
into a “domain.” Those who are in it are naturally 
together and there are also distinctions among them. 
First, we may notice the saying in Matthew n. 11: 

Verily I say unto you. Among them that are born of women 
there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist: yet he 
that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 

On the usual translation, “He that is least in the 
kingdom of God is greater than he,” the Basileia 

“ Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, p. igs. 
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would be a present reality.^^ It is incredible that 
Jesus meant to exclude John the Baptist from the 
final consummation of the Basileia in the future, 
when men ''shall come from the east and west and 
from the north and south, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God'' (Luke 13. 29). 

If the Basileia is now manifested, there are, accord- 
ing to this saying (Matthew 11. 11), some who have 
received the good news, have believed it, and now are 
in the domain of God's Kingly Rule. These would 
be from among the "poor" who have had the good 
news preached to them (Matthew 11. 5). Among 
these there are gradations, as there will be gradations 
in the new age when the Kingdom has fully come 
(compare Matthew 5. 19; 19. 28; Luke 22. 30). 

The parable of the mustard seed also implies the 
idea of a community: 

And he said, How shall we liken the kingdom of God? or 
in what parable shall we set it forth? It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, which, when it is sown upon the earth, though 
it be less than all the seeds that are upon the earth, yet when 
it is sown, groweth up, and becometh greater than all the 
herbs, and putteth out great branches; so that the birds of 
the heaven can lodge under the shadow thereof. (Mark 4 * 
30-2, and parallels.) 

This parable is misread if it is interpreted as re- 

Compare T. W. Mamoa, in The Mission and Message ofjesm 
p. 36s. The second part of the verse may be interpreted in another 'way» 
if the comparative fiiKpSrepos is to be taken literally, the verse might 
possibly be translated: '*He that is less (than John the Baptist) is in the 
kingdom of God greater than he.*’ This interpretation of lohannes Weisi, 
Die Predigt Jesu (igoo), pp. B1-2, is adopted by Hauck, has Emngdiurn 
des iMkas (1954), p. 99, who further believes that 6 fjnKpSrMpof refers 
to Jesus Himself. On this view the Basileia is spoken of as still in the 
future, and refers to the final consummation. Against this we may 
place the undoubted fact that the comparative is often used as a superla- 
tive in Hellenistic Greek (Moulton, Prolegomenap p, 78), Further, the 
preceding pericopc (Luke 7. iB-as) contains one of the chief passages 
where the Basilem is regarded by Jesus as present. 
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ferring directly to the growth of the Church. It was 
early interpreted as an allegory. A fragment of 
Irenaeus®° has been preserved in which he expounds 
the seed as the heavenly doctrine; the field is this 
world; Christ, the Judge of the whole world, is 
planted in the earth for three days, and thence blos- 
soms forth as a great tree, of which the twelve apostles 
are the branches; on these the Gentiles take shelter 
like the birds. We do not know when this allegoriz- 
ing process began. It may go back to the days of the 
formation of the gospel tradition. Certainly, the cen- 
tral meaning of the parable is to be found in the con- 
trast between the proverbially tiny mustard seed, and 
the large bush which grows from it.®^ We may infer 
that Jesus was illustrating the immeasurable results 
which would follow the preaching of the Kingdom. 
Or perhaps we are penetrating farther into the mind 
of our Lord if we connect the saying with the whole 
activity of Jesus,*® just as His healing the sick and cast- 
ing out demons were intended to convey to John the 
Baptist the first evidence that the Kingdom had ar- 
rived, that the supreme manifestation of God’s Rule 
was not only close at hand but actually beginning 
(Luke 7. 2 i-3=Matthew 1 1 . 4-6), so from this humble 
beginning of God’s working in the life of Jesus His 
disciples were to infer the splendor of the future re- 
sults of this ministry. This suggestion has at least 
the merit of interpreting the parable in the light of 
another logion of Jesus, which again is in harmony 
with what we know of His ministry. So, after all, 
Clement of Alexandria was not far from the truth 
when he said,*® in speaking of the love of Christ, “He 


"Ed. Harvey, ii, p. 494 - Fragm. xxix. 

“So Jttlicher, GUtchnisreden, ii, pp. 576. 580 f- 

••Compare B. T. B. Smith, The Parables of 


the Synoptic Gospels 
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Himself declaring Himself very beautifully, likened 
Himself to a grain of mustard seed.” 

But when such a parable is spoken, an active human 
mind will inevitably go on thinking. What arc to be 
the magnificent results of the planting of the tiny 
seed? There are two passages in the Old Testament 
which would be recalled by such a similitude. In 
Daniel 4. 12 the greatness of Nebuchadnezzar is de- 
scribed by the picture of a tree: 

The beasts of the field had shadow under it, 

And the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the branches thereof. 

These lines are distinctive, and easily remembered 
because they form part of a poem of two strophes. 
But this poem in turn borrows from the imagery of 
Ezekiel 31. 3, 6: 

Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with fail- 
branches, and with a shadowing shroud of a high stature; 
. . . And all the fowls of heaven made their nests in his 
boughs, and under his branches did all the beasts of the field 
bring forth their young, and under his shadow dwelt all great 
nations. 

Here the birds signify dependent peoples (sec ver.se 
12). 

Was it Jesus Himself who added this touch of 
poetry about the birds, with its reminiscence of 
Daniel and Ezekiel. It is not, of course, impossible 
that the words may have become attached to the 
parable in the period of oral tradition.®^ At this 
time the early Church was preoccupied with the prob- 
lems raised by the admission of the Gcntilc.r, to the 
early missionaries the birds would naturally signify 
the Gentiles; and this interpretation became part of 
the inh eritance of Irenaeus. But there is a restraint 

So B- T. B* Smith, op, cit, p. usti* 
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and delicacy about the closing of the parable which 
are not unworthy of a great artist. Surely it would 
be like Jesus to remember the birds. And if great 
results are to follow from the preaching of the word, 
or from the things He began to do and to teach, what 
could those results be but the adding of men and 
women to the company of His disciples? If the final 
words of the parable are the words of Jesus Himself, 
we may say that without any labored allegory, but 
with a reminiscence of the familiar imagery. He shows 
that He has the gathering of a community in view. 

There is a group of passages in which reference is 
made to the fellowship of believers with one another, 
and with their Lord, in the future Basileia. 

(See especially Matthew 25. 10, 21, 23, 34; Mat- 
thew 26. 29==Mark 14. 25.) These sayings do not 
necessarily imply the formation of a community in 
the interval before the Kingdom is consummated. 
But one passage is important, as containing the idea 
of a new dispensation: 

I appoint unto you a kingdom, even as my Father ap- 
pointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my table in 
my kingdom. (Luke s2. 29-30.) 

Luke adds here the saying, “And ye shall sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” which 
Matthew 19. 28, sets in another context. 

Two translations are possible here. It is probable 
that the less familiar is to be preferred.®® Even as my 
Father covenanted unto me lordship [the Kingdom, 
or Kingly Rule] , I covenant unto you that ye shall eat 
and drink at my table in my kingly rule.” “The idea 
is that, in virtue of the royal power which he has 
received from His Father, Jesus can guarantee their 

J. Martin Creed, Gospel according to St. Luke, ad. loc. 
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participation in the joy o£ the perfected rule of 
God.”«« 

Two points are noticeable here. First, the dis- 
ciples (like the publicans and harlots of Matthew 2 1 . 
31) are expressly mentioned as sharing in the bliss 
of the new age. They are among those who were 
called and who have responded, and are therefore 
among the “elect.” Second, the verb used twice is 
StarLdefiac, heds'to. It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the conception of the New Covenant lies 
behind this word. The disciples are partakers in a 
new dispensation. This is surely one of the roots 
of the idea of the Ecclesia.®’^ 

So far we have discovered that the sayings and par- 
ables of Jesus with regard to the Bcisileia have not 
furnished us with more than a few slight indications 
that He had a community in view. The fewness of 
these at first sight is baffling. Nowhere does Jestis 
speak of members of the Kingdom.’** The only de- 
scriptions of those who have been gathered into His 
company are “disciples,” “the elect.” Only once is 
He reported to have used the word “Ecclcsia” of the 
community of those who had believed in His message, 
and that passage has unusual difficulties. I have cle- 
liberately left any discussion of it until the full argu- 
ment can be developed that the idea of the Ecclesia 
can be traced in the life and teaching of our Lord. 

■•Vincent Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 189. 

”See extended treatment oC this, infra, pp. 99- 106. 

■•Compare Johannes Weiss, Die Fredigt Jesu vom Reiche Cottes 

(1900), pp. 78-9. 
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THE COMMUNITY OF THE 
INTERVAL 

Another difficulty has first to be faced. Is it pos- 
sible that the very conception of the Basileia which 
Jesus preached precludes the conception of any kind 
of new community, because He thought that the end 
of human history was at hand? 

The answer to this difficulty lies in the fact that, 
according to our sources, Jesus anticipated a certain 
sequence of events in history, and that therefore He 
allowed for a future in time and on this earth in which 
His followers would have to live and work. Further, 
He expressly declared that He did not know how long 
this interval would endure. 

The teaching of Jesus was set in the frame of the 
thought-forms of the contemporary Apocalyptic. 
This is the stone of stumbling, the rock of offense, for 
the humanism of today. At the center of Apoca- 
lyptic lies the distinction between two ages or aeons, 
the present age and the age to come. J esus reaffirmed 
this distinction. He began His public ministry with 
the proclamation that the new age was at hand. He 
declared that the supreme moment of history was 
upon the world, that the fulfillment of all the hopes 
and dreams of the seers of Israel was even now in 
sight. As a sign of it, witness His own activity. His 
works, His words. His death. John the Baptist was 
greater than any prophet because to John was given 
the privilege of heralding the coming age. Jesus 
Himself believed that He was the Messiah through 
whom the Rule of God should take actuality and win 
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the supreme victory, because to Him had been 
granted a unique consciousness of Sonship. But 
while His words testify that the Kingdom had already 
dawned. He was aware that the full consummation of 
it was in the future. He prescribed no time. But 
the early tradition is built on the assumption that the 
transformation of human life as hitherto lived, and 
the coming of the Son of man were not to be long 
delayed. This assumption is traced back to Jesus 
Himself. 

To an historian who approaches the first century 
with our modern presuppositions as to the continuity 
of history, the probability of further millennia for 
the human race on this planet, and the disinclination 
to believe in the possibility of any radical transforma- 
tion of human nature, there are elements in this 
message which seem fantastic and mistaken. The 
checkered history of the Christian Church, the chasm 
between the teaching of Jesus and the lives of many of 
His followers, and, above all, the fact that, contrary 
to the expectation of the early Christians, the Son of 
man has not yet come in power and glory— all these 
interpose barriers in the way of our literal acceptance 
of this message of Jesus. But if our examination of 
it is based on the presupposition that Jesus actually 
did bring to this earth the supreme revelation of the; 
nature of God, we may be granted a new respect for 
the central idea of Apocalyptic. Let us, then, make 
an attempt to penetrate to the meaning of the concept 
of “revelation” and see how in the time of Jesus a new 
revelation could best be brought home to mankind. 

A new revelation of God, a fresh divine Word for 
men who live in the flux of history, must come from 
outside history, from beyond human life, and yet it 
must impinge upon history, make contact with the 
lives of men, and claim some foothold, some ground 
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on which to move among us. Dibelius has distin- 
guished between that element in each o£ the great 
historical religions which is original and creative, and 
the particular forms which that creative fact has 
fashioned in the world. “Religion in its deepest sense 
has no relationship to the world.”^ This saying over- 
states the profound truth that all religion which has 
left a lasting mark on history has drawn its life and 
victory from a source beyond history. It has been to 
men the revelation of a higher world. That higher 
world is of an order contrasted with, and even op- 
posed to, that of the present world, although reaching 
into it and demanding passionate allegiance to itself. 

In the central idea of Apocalyptic this contrast be- 
tween two worlds is found in a temporal form. It 
is a contrast between present and future. In Platon- 
ism there is another determining mode of contrast, 
between the seen and the unseen, between the lower 
and the higher, between the shadows of the phenome- 
nal world and the realities of the heavenly. The time- 
factor is essential in Judaism’s view of the world 
which Jesus shared. When the psalmist says (Psalm 
90. 4) that “A thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday,” he does not declare that God is beyond 
time. Or when the author of Second Peter (3.8) de- 
clares that “in the Lord’s sight one day is as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day,” he is not 
asserting that God’s eternity means God’s simulta- 
neously, or nonsuccessiveness, as Philo did. But Jesus 
speaks of God’s Rule as the characteristic and deter- 
mining mark of the coming age. It is to be finally 
and supremely manifested in that age, and yet it 
reaches into the present age. The new order is being 
“anticipated” in the activity of Jesus. The new pow- 

^ CescMchtUche und iXbergeschichtliche 'Religion im Christentum 
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ers of the age to come are invading the present era, in 
which evil holds its precarious rule. 

To such a statement of His message we are forced 
by the apparently conflicting sayings which speak of 
the Kingdom of God now as present, now as future. 
On this view it may be argued, I think, that the sharp 
distinction between this age and that which is to 
come is already breaking down. This is due, first, to 
the conception that in His own activity the Reign of 
God is present; second, to the stress laid on faith as 
enabling men to appropriate the distinctive blessings 
which in prophetic expectation were attached to the 
Messianic Age. The Kingdom has come in the per- 
son of Jesus. Its blessings can be enjoyed now, 
through faith. But it has not fully come. The final 
consummation is delayed. 

If we apply these considerations to the view of the 
future which Jesus held, we shall find that His 
“prophecies,” as recorded in the earliest sources, form 
an intelligible sequence, even if they have been ob- 
scured in the course of the oral or written tradition. 
First, Jesus anticipates His own resurrection follow- 
ing on His Passion and death. Second, He anticipates 
the early destruction of the Temple. Third, He pro- 
claims the end of history, with the Son of man coming 
on the clouds of heaven for the final J udgment. This 
Coming of the Son of Man is not to be identified with 
the “coming” of the Kingdom, but only with the last 
act of God’s Kingly Rule in history, the final con- 
summation of the Kingdom, the supreme end of 
God’s purpose for mankind,® 

" For this reason it is, I believe, a mistake to speak of the Kingly Rule 
of God on earth as being ‘‘timeless," as Oloegc does, Reich Gottes und 
Kirchc pp- 66-%, in his justifiable protest against reading mod- 

ern evolutionary ideas into the Gospels, Compare the criticism of such 
a term as "Die Dberseitlichkeit des kdnigUchen Wirkens Gottes" by 
Karl Ludwig Schmidt in Theologisches Wdrterhuch, i, p. 579, note. 
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These forecasts of the future imply that there is a 
future in time, whether a long or a short period. All 
the New Testament writers expected the period to be 
short, and it is probable that Jesus shared their views. 
A logion embedded in the Apocalyptic discourse 
(Mark 13. 32) represents Jesus as saying of the day 
when the Son of man shall be seen coming in the 
clouds: “Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, 
not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” This logion was once regarded as a 
foundation-pillar of the gospel tradition, a saying that 
was indubitably authentic because none of the follow- 
ers of Jesus would have placed a confession of igno- 
rance on His lips. Recent critics have not been so 
respectful. Bultmann dismisses it, without discus- 

An attempt has been made in a most valuable and influential book 
(C. K. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, 1935) to identify the ref- 
erence of Jesus to the day of the Son of man with the Resurrection, as 
expressing a timeless fact, and to explain several of the sayings about 
the future Kingdom (Mark 14. 62; Matthew 10. 32-3=Luke 12. 8-9; 
Matthew 19. 28; Luke 22. 28-30), as symbolic in character, and as refer- 
ring to events which are eternal, beyond time. "These future tenses 
are only an accommodation of language. There is no coming of the 
Son of man 'after’ His coming in Galilee and Jerusalem, whether soon 
or late, for there is no before and after in the eternal order. The King- 
dom of God in its full reality is not something which will happen after 
other things have happened. It is that to which men awake when this 
order of time and space no longer limits their vision, when they 'sit 
at meat in the Kingdom of God’ with all the blessed dead, and drink 
with Christ the 'new wine’ of eternal felicity, ‘The Day of the Son 
of man’ stands for the timeless fact. . . . That which cannot be expe- 
rienced in history is symbolized by the picture of a coming event, and 
its timeless (uiality Ls expressed as pure simultaneity in time— ‘as the 
lightning flashes’ ” (p, 108). 

This interprelatioti is atti*active. But it introduces into the mind of 
our Lord an as.sumption which would be only partially valid for Philo 
(see Quod Detts irnmut., 6; Drummond, Philo Judaeus, i, pp. 291-5). 
Wc have no other evidence that any of the sayings of Jesus implied that 
God’s eternal order was beyond time. The logia about the future 
coming of the Son of man, so deeply rooted in the Synoptic tradition 
and in the subsequent faith of the New Testament, are too much colored 
by eschatology to be interpreted in a Platonic rather than a Hebraic way; 
and New Testament "escnatology” does not merely mean what happens 
after death, but assumes that men and women are living in the last 
age of human history. 
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sion, as unauthentic. But it is surely sound to con- 
clude that if Jesus had not given such an intimation 
that He did not know the time of His Parousia, no 
such tradition as this would ever has been formed.* 
According to this logion, Jesus is anticipating an 
interval of time, it may even be a long interval, be- 
tween His earthly life and the final consummation. 

The ethical teaching of Jesus is meant for Flis fol- 
lowers in this interval. In another sense than that of 
Schweitzer we may use the phrase “Interunsethik.” 
All Christian ethics are “ethics of the interim.” 
Whether the days be swifter than a weaver’s shuttle 
or prolonged through immense vistas of time, the 
obligation of the Christian to live every moment in 
the perfect love of God is categorical. The words of 
Milton’s Archangel, 

“What thou liv’st 

Live well; how long or short permit to heaven,” 

are as valid for the community as for the individual 
life.* 

We may conclude, therefore, that the length of 
the interval before Jesus returns is really irrelevant 
to the question whether He “founded” a Church. 
He regarded life in the community which He was 
gathering as the true way for those who were expect- 
ing the full consummation of the Kingdom, an ac- 
climatization to the perfect life of the future. His 
eschatology represented the Kingdom as the fulfill- 
ment of the final purpose of God, and all history as 
part of that purpose. His endorsement of the highest 
prophetic teaching of the past implies that the new 
Israel w ill honor and observe the ethical and social 

•Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark (1937), P* 

* See the excellent remarks of H. D. Wcndland, Die Eschatokme des 
Retches Go ties bet Jesus (1931), pp. loalf. 
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principles of mercy, righteousness, humility, service, 
and love. For Him, as for the prophets and for us, 
the way of life to which He called His followers did 
not depend primarily on the conviction that the pres- 
ent era would disappear within a fixed period of time, 
but, rather, on the consciousness of living in a new 
era which had already begun, in which God’s supreme 
purpose was already being manifested. This con- 
sciousness was immediately translated into a new ac- 
ceptance of God’s Rule, a new attitude to others, a 
new standard of life in a newly constituted com- 
munity. 
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THE IDEA OF THE ECCLESIA 
IN THE MIND OF OURLORD 

It is not only to the teaching of Jesus but to His acts 
during His earthly life that we must turn, if we are 
to describe the idea of the community which He had 
in view. I propose to assemble under five main head- 
ings the evidence that He had in view a community 
of a new kind. 

First, there is the conception of a new Israel which 
appeared in His teaching and actions. 

Second, the fact that He taught His disciples, as 
the nucleus of the new Israel; the ethical teaching of 
Jesus presupposed a new community, and the power 
to fulfill the new demands. 

Third, His conception of Messiahship. 

Fourth, the conception of “the Word of God” or 
“Gospel” as constituting the new community; the 
fact that FIc preached and that His message was of a 
certain kind, inevitably marked off those who ac- 
cepted it from those who did not. 

Fifth, the fact that He sent out His disciples on a 
certain mission. That mission governed His concep- 
tion of apostleship. 

1. The Nucleus of the New Israel 

The roots of the conception of the Ecclesia lie 
deep in the religion of Israel. First, there is the 
dominant conviction that Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
is a redeeming God, whose activity is manifested 
on the plane of history. Second, there is the concep- 
tion of Israel as the “people of God.” Within these 
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two main dogmas, and issuing out of them, there are 
other convictions, each one of which has its own 
influence in the formation of the Christian com- 
munity, and is apparent in the teaching or action of 
J esus Himself. Of these we may mention as the third 
conviction the idea that Israel will be saved through 
the Remnant. Fourth, an attempt is made to form 
this Remnant by the calling and instruction of dis- 
ciples. “Bind up God’s testimony, seal the revelation 
among my disciples. And I will wait for Yahweh that 
hideth his face from the house of Jacob, and I will 
look for him” (Isaiah 8. iGflE.). Robertson Smith has 
described^ the formation of this little community 
gathered round Isaiah, treasuring the word of revela- 
tion, and waiting for Yahweh, as a new thing in the 
history of religion. They were “signs and tokens in 
Israel from Jehovah of Hosts that dwelleth in Mount 
Zion.” It was “the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament religion, for it was the birth of the concep- 
tion of the Church.” 

Fifth, there is the conception of the universal mis- 
sion of Israel, especially as expressed through the 
figure of the Servant of Yahweh in the oracles of 
Deutero-Isaiah. Last in point of time comes the Apoc- 
alyptic vision of the saints of the Most High, van- 
quishing by God’s act and intervention the successive 
empires of the four Beasts, and symbolized by the 
figure of “one like unto a son of man.” This last vision 
has been called the spring from which arises the idea 
of the Ecdesia.® It is probably truer to say that the 
idea of the Ecclesia is like a river issuing forth puri- 
fied from a great lake into which many tributary 
streams have flowed. 

^ The Prophets 0/ Israel (new ed. XQig), pp. 274-5. 

* F. ICattenbwch» in Harnack-Festgabe (1921), pp.' 143.72: Der Quelloxt 
dcr Kirchenidee; Daniel 7. 
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Jesus nowhere speaks of the disciples whom He is 
gathering as the nucleus for a new Israel. But His 
actions speak more clearly than any words. In one 
sense, for Him, as for all the New Testament writers, 
the Church was ah'eady in existence before He came. 
The Jewish Church was the people of God. His main 
mission was to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
But His actions indicate His conviction that the old 
Israel was to be purged and reconstituted in view of 
the nearness of the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus was baptized by John the Baptist. This fact 
caused difficulty to the author of the first Gospel 
(Matthew 3. 14-15), who evidently thought that it 
needed to be explained. The fact may be assumed as 
indisputable,® whatever debate may proceed on the 
details and the meaning of the various traditions. By 
accepting baptism Jesus accepted an eschatological 
sacrament. Both terms demand closer definition. It 
is unlikely that John’s baptism was believed to effect 
a miraculous operation in the cleansing of the sinner, 
like baptism in a later sense within the Christian 
Church. It was a sacrament in so far as it was an out- 
ward rite with a divine meaning in it. But the mean- 
ing was a declaration, a Word of God like that which 
came to the old prophets, that the divine Judgment 
was at hand; on the part of the recipient it was an 
acceptance of this message, a repentance in the He- 
braic sense of turning to God, rather than in the 
Hellenic sense of a change of mind;^ an awaiting of 
the coming of the Messiah who would baptize with 

* Compare Bibdim, Die urchristL t/berUeferxmg von Joh, dem Tiiu- 

fur (igu). p. f,9. 

^ I accept the argument of J. Kosnetter, Die Taufe Jesu (Vienna, iQsb), 
that tliongh the word is usually a translation in the tXX of 

^'nicham/* the sense of ‘‘shub’' better suits the New XcHtament passages. 
Compare A. H, Dirksen, Meianoia (Washington, Iona), p. Malachi 
3. i«*3, 7, is the true explanation of Matthew 3. 7fl 
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spirit and with fire. It was eschatological in view of 
this expectation. 

It is tempting to infer that all who received bap- 
tism at the hands of John were thereby banded to- 
gether in a new brotherhood. There are two highly 
original characteristics in the teaching of John the 
Baptist; first is the insistence on this new kind of bap- 
tism, which cannot be explained merely by Jewish 
lustral rites, nor by the proselyte-baptism by which 
Gentiles entered Judaism;® second, the insistence of 
John that in the coming Judgment the privilege of 
belonging to the chosen people will play no part at all. 
“Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abra- 
ham to our father: for I say unto you, that God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham”® 
(Matthew 3. 9 = Luke 3. 8). The Baptist was delib- 
erately defying the current nationalism in religion. 
Was he seeking to bind together by this sacrament 
a new confraternity of penitents, to wait the coming 
Judgment?’^ There is a curious phrase in Josephus, 
where he describes John the Baptist, as “commanding 
the Jews ... to come together in Baptism” (/3a7t'rto'/[^(5 
Gwisvou). The scanty evidence in the New Testa- 
ment (Luke 11. 1; Acts 19. 2-7) for the later history 
of the followers of John the Baptist shows that they 
were such a confraternity. It is difficult to see how 
all the multitudes who were baptized by John could 
be bound together in any effective brotherhood 
when they returned home.® Nevertheless, by the 
solemn baptism beneath the waters of the Jordan, by 

“ Kosnetter, op. cit, pp. 41-69. 

®Bultmann, Geschichte der Synoptischm Tradition, pp. S63, 123, 
ascribes these words to Christian tradition. If they were thus made up, 
at the time of the controversy over the admission of the Gentiles into 
the Church, it is strange that they were not put into the mouth of Jesus. 

So Goguel, Life of Jesus (E. tr. 1933), p. 268. 

® Kosnetter, op. dt, p. 14. 
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the acceptance of a new way of life, by embracing a 
new message as to the imminence of Judgment, they 
were in some sense separated from the rest of the 
nation. The rite of water-baptism pointed forward 
to the spirit-baptism of the future to be administered 
by the Messiah Himself. 

Jesus entered on His public ministry after John 
had been imprisoned. According to one tradition 
(Matthew 3. 2) the Baptist had proclaimed the immi- 
nence of the Kingdom as J esus did Himself. Whether 
this be accurate or not, John had emphasized Judg- 
ment and the terrors of the coming Messiah, while 
Jesus poured the conception of mercy and self-sacri- 
ficing love into the idea of the Kingly Rule of God. 
John said “Soon”; Jesus said “Now,” even though the 
Kingdom were hidden, even though His forerunner 
himself might not recognize the tokens of the coming. 
John had gathered a circle of disciples round himself. 
So did Jesus, but with a deliberateness and sense of 
purpose which have left an ineffaceable impression on 
all the various strata of the Synoptic tradition.® There 
is evidence of a campaign of evangelism for the re- 
newal of Israel under the Kingly Rule of God. The 
number “twelve” in His choice of the inner circle is 
deliberate.^® His conception of the community to be 
gathered was that of a new Israel. 

There are hints of a similar kind in the parable 
of the vineyard (Mark 12. 1-9), and in the strange 
story of the cursing of the fig tree (Mark n. 13, 14, 
2off.), which is perhaps an early misreading of an 
original parable; and in the parable of the fig tree 
(I.uke 13. 6ff.). Fig trees were quite commonly 

•For Mark, see x, 16-20; 2. 14; 3. 15-19; for Q, the Mission charge 
Luke 10. 1-12, Matthew 9. 35-10. 16; for Luke, 6. 12-13; to Matthew, 
5. i; 10, i; 10. 40-11* 1. 

^ See especially the saying, Matthew 19, aS. 
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planted in vineyards; both fig tree and vineyard are 
used to suggest Israel. The preaching is directed to 
the renewal of Israel. The meaning of all three pas- 
sages is that the final opportunity for Israel has 
dawned, and may be lost. Indeed, Jesus is faced with 
the probability that it will be lost. What then? We 
cannot appeal with any great confidence to the phrase, 
“The lord of the vineyard will give the vineyard to 
others,” as proving that Jesus had in mind the new 
Israel which He was gathering together by His 
preaching, though certainly the early Christians and 
Mark himself interpreted the parable in this sense. 
But a more secure foundation is found in the saying: 

Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom. (Luke 12. 52.) 

There is no reason to suspect the authenticity of this 
logion.^^ 

The imagery goes back to Micah (5. 4) and 
Deutero-Isaiah (40. 11), and is found elaborated in 
Ezekiel (34. 12-24). the Psalms of Solomon (17. 
45) the same picture is found of the Messianic king 
tending the flock of Yahweh. But in the Old Testa- 
ment passages the flock is not the whole of Israel. In 
Micah (4. 4-7) the idea of the Remnant is found deter- 
mining the nature of the flock. It is in Isaiah that 
the influential doctrine of the Remnant comes first 
to magnificent expression. It is a Remnant of the 
people that will return and enjoy the redeeming grace 
of God (Isaiah 7. 3). “In the main this is an eschato- 
logical idea. The Remnant is what is left when the 

judgment is overpast In the two prophecies of the 

Exile (Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah) the Remnant doc- 
trine bifurcates: and in all later religious teaching, 

“As Bultmann does, Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, pp. 
116, X34. 
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where it is present, it takes the form either of a saved 
Remnant or a saving Remnant.”^^ 

"The little flock” of Jesus is the saved Remnant 
which, as we shall see, is also commissioned to save. 
Jesus is sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
He speaks of His work as seeking and saving the one 
lost sheep. By these passages this logion is placed in 
its true context in His mind, and demonstrates what 
all our evidence hitherto has made increasingly prob- 
able— that the community which Jesus is gathering 
is living in the hope of the final manifestation of the 
sovereignty of God. The little flock is regarded as the 
true Israel, inheriting the promises made to Israel of 
old. 

It has been suggested by Professor Burkitd® that 
behind the story of the Triumphal Entry we may 
trace the desire of Jesus for a renewal of the true 
worship of Israel’s God in the national shrine. The 
use of green branches and the cry “Elosanna” arc 
appropriate to the Maccabean Feast of the Rededica- 
tion of the Temple. This was itself the celebration 
of a great national deliverance from false worship as 
well as from alien rule, and would therefore carry 
with it Messianic associations akin to those of Zecha- 
riah 9. 9-1 1. The attractiveness of this suggestion is 
that it provides a link between the Entry into Jeru- 
salem and the Cleansing of the Temple. “ A new Dedi- 
cation”— that is the underlying motif of both. The 
purpose of Jesus is to reconstitute the Israel of God on 
the basis of a purified worship. Whether this sugges- 
tion be accepted or not, the Cleansing of the Temple 

W. Manson, The TeaeJiing of Jesus (19^1), f)p. 170* iBi: compare 
t!ic valuable chapter on ^ind Salvation” in Khhlcr, Theologie 

des Ailen Testaments (1936), esp. pp. 22ii"7. 

Journal of Theological Bludies^xvli (i9i6)» pp, 14^-5; Bee ako Monte^ 
fiore, Synoptic Gospels, i, pp, 259-61; J. V'. Bartlet, St, Mark (1922), pp. 
314-15; Braiiscomb, SL Mam (1937), pp. 398*200, 
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is a Messianic act, proclaiming that the original pur- 
pose of God in ordaining worship in His house is to be 
honored, and that the people of God is to be prepared 
for His coming reign. 

The idea of the destruction of the old Israel and 
the rebuilding of the new appears through a saying 
which, except in the fourth Gospel, has only been pre- 
served in the accusation brought against Jesus at 
His trial; 

We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and in three days I will build another made 
without hands. (Mark 14. 58.) 

But afterward came two, and said. This man said, I am 
able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in three 
days. (Matthew 26. 6ob-i.) 

The Markan version is ascribed to false witnesses. 
But in the fourth Gospel we find the saying in an- 
other form and regarded as authentic, but allegorized, 
as referring to the resurrection of the body of Jesus: 

Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 
(John 2. 19.) 

In the Apocalyptic chapter (Mark 13.2 and paral- 
lels) the saying in another form is expressed and 
ascribed to Jesus; as He looks at the Temple: 

Seest thou these great buildings? 

There shall not be left here one stone upon another, which 
shall not be thrown down. 

In Acts 6. 14 there is another echo of the saying in 
the accusation brought against Stephen: 

We have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered unto us. 
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This accusation is practically admitted by Stephen^'* 

( 7 - 47 - 8 ): 

But Solomon built him a house. Howbeit the Mo.st High 
dwelled! not in houses made with hands. 

It is highly probable that there is a genuine saying 
o£ Jesus behind these various versions. Even Bult- 
mann admits this/® though he docs not venture to 
guess at its original form. We may agree with him 
that we can lay no stress on the contrast in the Markan 
version (14. 58) between “made with hands” (rdi' 
po 7 Coivi<fov) and“made without hands” (lixdpovtoiyitov), 
though in view of the prayer of Solomon (1 Kings 8. 
27) we are surely allowed to assume that the contrast 
was as possible for Jesus as for His later followers such 
as Stephen and Paul (Acts 1 7. 24). The idea of a new 
and more glorious Temple to be erected in the Mes- 
sianic age was current in Jewish eschatology, long 
before the catastrophe of 70 A. n., as Bousset ha.s 
proved.^® There is a striking passage in Enoch 90. 
28,29: 

And I stood up to .see till they folded up that old house; . . . 
And I saw till the Lord of the sheep brought a new house;, 
greater and loftier than that first, and set it up in the place of 
the first which had been folded up . . . and all the sheep 
were within it. 

So in 53. 6, “the Righteous and Elect One shall cause 
the house of his congregation to appear.” 

In the Book of Jubilees (i. 17, 27; 4. 26) there are 
similar prophecies: 

I shall build my sanctuary in their midst, and I shall dwell 
with them and I shall be their God and they will be my 
people in truth and nghteousnes.ss (i. 17). 

So in Beginnings of Christianity^ iv, p. 69. 

^Geschichte der Synopiischen Tradition (std ed.,' 1931), pp. U6-7. 

Religion des Juaentums (3d ed,, igsd), p. 5:391 com|mre p. 115. 
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The saying in Mark 14. 58 goes beyond these 
prophecies of the Apocalyptic literature, in ascribing 
the destruction of the old Temple and the building 
of the new to the personal act of the Messiah Him- 
self. But it is not incredible that Jesus at the end of 
His ministry saw the inevitable result of the Messianic 
judgment on the old Israel. Only a Remnant had 
accepted His message and discerned in His life the 
signs of the Rule of God. A new building was being 
erected through His own work, with living men and 
women as its stones. “The stone which the builders 
rejected has become the headstone of the corner.” 
The logion looks forward to a time when there will be 
a new shrine “made without hands” for the worship 
and service of the congregation of Christ’s flock.^'^ 

It is unlikely that the early Christians, at a time 
when they adhered devoutly to the Temple cultus, 
would have given currency to a saying such as this; 
their perplexity as to its meaning has left its traces 
in the various ways in which the saying has come 
down to us.^® 

There is surely no reason for doubting (i) that 
Jesus d eclared that by His own activity, in which the 

” Thi.s conclusion is not quite the same as that o£ Otto, Kingdom of 
God and Son of Man, p. 62, but is closely allied to it, and is, I venture 
to think, more firmly based on the evidence, especially the parallels in 
the Apocalyptic literature. 

Bertram. Die Leidensgeschichte Jesu (1922), pp. 56-7; Dodd. Parables 
of the Kingdom, p. 61. The logion is accepted as authentic by Goguel, 
Life of Jesus, pp. 507-9, following Johannes Weiss, Das alteste Evan- 
gelium (1903), pp. 313-14, Die Schriften des N. T, (1907), p. 214, without 
xetporolyjrop and its opposite; Joachim Jeremias, Jesus als WeltvoU 
lender (1930), pp. 39-40; Bertram, op, cU.; Wellhausen, Evangelium 
Matci (2d ed.), p. 124; V. Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice (1937), p. 144. 
The objection of Lietzmann, Der Proxess Jesu, Sitzungsberichte der 
preuss. Akad. (1931), that the cleansing of the Temple proves that Jesus 
could not have uttered this prophecy is surely groundless. The addi- 
tional, or alternative, explanation on which Bui tmann falls back 
(Geschkhte der Synoptischen Tradition, p. 127), that the prophecy of 
Jesus depends on a myth which may underlie certain sayings in the 
Mandaean literature, is too fantastic for discussion here. 
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Rule of God was manifest, the Temple and its wor- 
ship would be superseded, and that a new spiritual 
edifice would be erected speedily wherein the new 
Israel would worship an ever-present God; (2) that 
this logion was easily misunderstood; (3) that it was 
regarded as a chief count in the indictment of Jesus 
at His trial. 

2. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus and the Power 
OF THE Spirit 

Our first conclusion is that Jesus gathered to- 
gether a band of disciples, as the Remnant, the little 
flock which was to be the nucleus of the new Israel, 
to live as God’s children under His Kingly Rule, to 
serve Him in expectation of the final consummation. 
What manner of life were they meant to live? The 
answer is given mainly in the three chapters in which 
the author of the first Gospel has arranged with a rare 
artistry the various ethical sayings of Jesus which he 
has collected. He follows a tradition which asserts 
that Jesus called His disciples on a mountain (Mark 
3. 1 3), and declares that Jesus gave this teaching there. 
He is doubtless interested in the parallel between 
Moses, the lawgiver on Mount Sinai, and Jesus, the 
giver of a new and final law on another mysterious 
mountaintop. Today it is almost a fashion to ascribe 
all these connecting links between the various sections 
within any Gospel to the fancy or unfettered discre- 
tion of the evangelist.^® But if Jesus was a teacher. 
He would desire a place free from distraction. In 
the densely populated Galilee of that time, it would 
be to the mountains that He would naturally turn for 

^ Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Gcschkhtc Jesu (1919), p. 70; 
compare pp. 109-10. Kawlmson, St, Mark (19^5), p. 39, '*the mise^'en-'Sdm 
, . . due to the Evangelist.’* 
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quietness. Is it really incredible that Mark (3. 13- 
14a) gives us a sober record of fact?— 

And he goeth up into the mountain, and calleth unto him 
whom he himself would: and they went unto him. And he 
appointed twelve, that they might be with him. 

A distinction is made here between an outer and 
an inner circle of disciples. The Twelve are chosen 
out of a wider company. The Synoptic testimony 
to the choice of Twelve is supported by the reference 
to them in Saint Paul.^® If there is any choosing of 
Twelve at all— if the whole story is not merely an 
imaginative “delineation of a dogmatic idea,”^^ if it is 
not “beyond the realm of history, they may very 
well have been chosen out of a larger band as close 
companions for the wandering Prophet. It may have 
been in a secluded place among the mountains that 
the teaching to the “little flock” was given. Such 
teaching was given and was remembered by human 
beings. It is to that company of human beings that 
we must look for the nucleus of the coming Christian 
Ecclesia. From the fact that such teaching was given 
to the disciples for their daily life, we infer that they 
were expected to live at that lofty level. This is a 
second argument for the distinctive character of the 
new community. 

Of the ethical teaching of Jesus three assertions 
may be set down for our present purpose; first, that 
the teaching is set within the framework of eschatol- 
ogy; second, that the demands are given to be met and 
fulfilled; third, that with the demands goes a promise 
of the power whereby they may be fulfilled. 

(1) The Eschatological Framework. The theory 

1 Corinthians 15. 5. 

** Jahannes Weiss, Dus dlteste Evangelium (1903), p. 165. 

** Karl Ludwig Schmidt, op, cit, p. 110. 
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that the ethics of Jesus laid no claim to absolute valid- 
ity has met with little favor. For Schweitzer the spirit 
of Jesus is a world-negating spirit.^® “The whole of 
ethics lies under the concept of repentance— penitence 
for the past and the determination to live hencefor- 
ward liberated from everything earthly, in expecta- 
tion of the Messianic kingdom.”^'^ In this sense the 
phrase “Interimsethik” meant an ethic entirely unin- 
terested in the normal concerns of ordinary life, in 
work and civil order and marriage and festal joy. So 
Johannes Weiss regarded the ethical teaching of Jesus 
as “exceptional laws’’^® analogous to the regulations 
issued in time of war, which cannot be carried 
through in time of peace. But the teaching of Jesus 
is founded on the will of God. The parables prove 
that Jesus Himself is interested in the normal work 
of mankind. The world is to be redeemed and not 
merely renounced. There is good in the present 
order as well as evil, and that good is to be fulfilled 
and not destroyed. 

There are two types of sayings in the ethical teach- 
ing of Jesus, just as there are two ways of speaking of 
the Kingdom. Some writers have labeled them as 
“eschatological” and “noneschatological.”^® But that 
distinction only begs the question at issue. Let us, 
rather, say that there are sayings which bear stamped 
on them the impress of the coming Judgment and the 
end of this age; and there are sayings which at first 
sight do not seem to bear that stamp. On the one 
hand, there are the Beatitudes, which point forward 
to the f uture age; there are explicit references to the 

^ Quest of the Historical Jesus (E. tr. 2<i eel., 1922), p, 400. 

** Mysticism of Paul^ p. 293. 

•“'^Ausnahmegesetze.” Die Predigt Jesu vorn Reiche Goties (imf), 
p- 

Wmdisch, Der Sinn der Bergpredigt, p. 21; compare the criticisms of 
H, D, WencHand, Die Eschatologie des Reiches Gottes, p. 10. 
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coming Rule in Matthew 5. 19-20. The sayings in 
Matthew 5. 25-6 are in the Matthaean setting an 
illustration of the wisdom of casting out anger. But 
in the Lukan setting (12. 58-9), which is probably 
more original/''^ Jesus says: “Make amends to your 
brother before the case comes before the judge.” 
Luke has linked this eschatological parable with the 
saying about those who are wise in discerning the 
signs of the weather, but blind to the signs of the 
coming age. 

In Matthew 5. 29-30 the “occasions of stumbling” 
are set in the awfui shadow of the future judgment. 
The Lord’s Prayer looks forward to the coming King- 
dom. In the sayings about the soul’s treasure (6. 1 9- 
21), judging (7. 1-2), and the two ways (7. 13-14), in 
the warning about those who say “Lord, Lord,” and 
in the final parable of the two houses, the eschatologi- 
cal background is unmistakable. 

But there are other sayings in this collection where 
the eschatological coloring does not appear. The 
disciples are called “salt” and “light” in the present 
age. There is an explicit direction to be reconciled 
before offering a gift at the Temple altar. There is a 
deepening of the meaning of the old commands as to 
adultery, oaths, and anger. There is even a saying 
about divorce. Revenge is forbidden; enemies are 
to be loved with a love like that of God Himself. And 
there are no more appealing or sympathetic sayings 
in all literature than those at the end of the sixth chap- 
ter, where Jesus shows His insight into “care,” the 
anxiety of common folks about the common neces- 
saries of life, and reveals the love of a Heavenly 
Father who feeds the birds and clothes with beauty 
the lilies of the field. 

Compare B. T* B. Sraith, Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, pp. 
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Here again we must apply to the ethical sayings 
the three canons of interpretation already laid down 
in the discussion of the Basileia. (i) Some sayings 
imply that the Kingdom is still in the future, and 
that all life must be lived in the shadow of that com- 
ing crisis. (2) Some sayings of Jesus imply that the 
ideal life can be lived now, without strain, amid the 
normal activities of the present age. (3) Both these 
aspects of the ethical teaching must be held together. 
“We should naturally expect that a passionate ex- 
pectation of a tremendous change should disturb and 
destroy the interest of the present. But the real prob- 
lem of Christian eschatology is that it does not.”“® 
The solution of this problem is that Christian ethics 
rest on one vital conviction: in order to determine 
your conduct here on earth you must first have 
secured a pivot in the coming age. All the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is set in the light of eschatology. 
Jesus is portraying human life as it is meant to be, as 
seen from God’s side. The two assumptions of the 
theory of Interimsethik as set forth by Schweitzer are 
(i) that the Apocalyptic outlook, even for Jesus, in- 
volved a profound pessimism as to the present age, 
and therefore a world-negating ethic, and (ii) that the 
Apocalyptic outlook, even for Jesus, involved an 
essential discontinuity between the present age and 
the age to come. Both these assumptions are false. 
The distinction of the teaching of Jesus is that it 
spans both ages. The eschatological outlook is perma- 
nently necessary to the ordinary life in the present 
world. 

For our present purpose, the conclusion must be 
that to a selected company of His followers Jesus 
gave memorable teaching about the life to be lived 


”H. Scott Holland, The Real Problem of Eschatology (1916), p. 16. 
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in the present age, and in outline determined the 
moral standards of the new Israel. For Him all 
ethics were Interim-ethics, in a profounder sense, 
since human life in this age was but an interval, 
whether long or short, between creation and the final 
consummation, and was meant to be lived by those 
who had to give account before the Judgment seat 
of God."® 

(2) How could this teaching, so apparently im- 
possible, be carried into life? The very sayings in the 
Sermon on the Mount which are free from eschato- 
logical coloring are precisely those which seem to 
heighten the moral demand to an impossible plane."® 
“The ethical teaching of Jesus is an ethical teaching 
for heroes.”"^ As Brunner has stated the dilemma: 
“Only the impossible is the Will of God.”®" 

There can be no doubt that the ethical teaching of 
Jesus is grounded in His conception of the will of 
God. Brunner sees this. But he declares that the 
Sermon on the Mount is concerned with the absolute 
good, the final Kingdom as it ought to be, the impos- 
sible. This is to give up the problem, to cut the 
knot with a dangerous two-edged sword, to declare 
that the will of God cannot be done in the present 
world. 

Against this conclusion, we may state, first, that 
the Jews were familiar with a Law which was given 
to be obeyed. After a discussion of the fundamental 
passages, Deuteronomy ii. 26-8, and 30. 15-20, G. F. 
Moore declares “that man is capable of choosing 
between right and wrong and of carrying the deci- 

Compare H. D. WenHland, Die Bschatologie des Reiches Gottes bet 
Jesus (195 x), pp. 106-7. 

Compare The Idea of Perfection (1934), pp. 18-21. 

C. G. Montefiore, The Old Testament and After (1923), p. 241. 

The Mediator (E. tr., 1934), p. 419* 
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sion into action was not questioned.”®® So Montefiore 
says: “It was doubtless supposed that there were a 
few superlatively righteous people who really did 
observe the Law from A to Z.”** This conviction may 
very well go side by side with what Montefiore de- 
scribes®® as the usual Jewish idea, “that no man is free 
of sin, that all men . . . need the grace of the for- 
giveness of God.” In the second place, Jesus recog- 
nized that His teaching went far beyond the claims 
of the Jewish Law, and yet said that they must exceed 
the righteousness of scribes and Pharisees,®® and must 
indeed become as little children,®'^ if they were to 
enter the new order at all. But He expected these 
demands to be fulfilled.®® This was the will of God. 
In the third place. He promised God’s aid in face of 
apparent impossibilities. 

With men it is impossible, but not with God: for all things 
are possible with God. (Mark lo. 27 and parallels.) 

Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken 
up and cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, 
but shall believe that what he saith cometh to pass; he shall 
have it. Therefore I say unto you, all things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for believe that ye have received them, and ye 
shall have them. (Mark 11. 23-4=Matthew si. 21-2.) 

Q has this saying in another form; Matthew 17. go = 
Luke 17. 6. 

Jesus said tO' him: That “if thou canst”! All things are 
possible to him that believeth. (Mark 9. 23— Mark only.) 

And he said to them. This kind can come out by nothing, 
save by prayer. (Mark 9. 29— Mark only.) 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find: 
knock and it shall be opened unto you: ... If ye then, being 

** Judaism, i, p. 454; compare p. 227. 

Rabbinic Literature ana Gospel Teachings p. 160. 

Op, cit, p* 274. 

Matthew only, 5, 20* 

•’'Mark 10, 15. 

Matthew 5. 45 and Luke 6. 35; Matthew 7* 24-7«aLuke 6, 47-9. 
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evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him? (Matthew 7. 7-ii=Luke 11. 
9-13. In verse 13 Luke has “Holy Spirit” instead of “good 
things.”) 

Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven. (Matthew i8. 19— 
Matthew only.) 

Thus all the different strata of the Synoptic Gospels 
except the special Lukan passages promise the divine 
resources in response to believing prayer. Luke 
gives us something more (10. 17-20); he includes the 
saying of the Seventy, that “even the devils are sub- 
ject unto us in thy name,” and Jesus answers, “I 
watched Satan fall as lightning from heaven.®® Behold, 
I have given you authority to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy: and 
nothing shall in any wise hurt you.” 

In effect this saying contains the same truth as the 
other passages above— that the divine resources are 
available for those who are in His “little flock.” 
Johannes Weiss regarded this paragraph as unusu- 
ally valuable for the understanding of the mind of 
our Lord. “The rule of Satan is at an end. This 
conviction of faith may be called the driving force in 
His religious life . . . Jesus believed in the victory of 
God, not only in the future but also in the present.”^® 
The fall of Satan is the necessary condition for the 
coming of the Kingdom, and they are to rejoice over 
it. But there is a reason for deeper joy. The names 
of the “little flock” are written in heaven. Jesus 
regarded the knowledge which His followers had 
been given that they were the children of God, 

See J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 134, for the justification of the 
translation of the first sentence. 

^Die Schriften (sd ed., 1907), p. 461. 
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destined to share in His final victory, as more glorious 
rhan the spectacular victories over the evil spirits. 

In the Pauline and Johannine writings, as in Luke’s 
second volume, the divine resources which are avail- 
able to believers are summed up in the phrase “the 
Holy Spirit,” or “the Spirit,” or the “Spirit of God.” 
Why are there so few references to the Spirit in the 
recorded sayings of Jesus? The traditional answer 
has been to point to the fourth Gospel. But that does 
not solve the problem, even if every word in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth chapters of Saint John could be 
proved to be an authentic utterance of our Lord. In 
those chapters the gift of the Spirit is regarded as still 
lying in the future. But according to J ewish expecta- 
tion the outpouring of the Spirit was one of the chief 
blessings of the last days. We should have expected 
frequent references to the divine activity in a teach- 
ing set within the eschatological framework. The 
problem becomes more acute when we consider the 
quality of life expected by Jesus in His followers. 
How can they live in this heroic temper unless they 
are endowed with fresh resources of power by the 
Spirit of God? 

The sayings ascribed to the earthly life of our Lord 
are only six in number, apart from the two ascribed 
to the Risen Christ (Luke 24. 49, Matthew 28. 19). 

(i) Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit 
hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin. (Mark. 
3. 29, with parallel in Matthew 12- 31.) 

From a comparison of Matthew 12. 32 with Luke 
12. 10, it is evident that there was another version of 
this saying in Q, which was recorded by both the 
later evangelists. 

It has lately been argued that this saying cannot 
be authentic, but is a product of the imagination of 
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the apostolic age.'^^ The arguments given are two: 
first, that the references to the Spirit in the recorded 
sayings of Jesus are so few, while belief in the pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit was a cardinal interest of 
the early Christian movement; second, that the criti- 
cism was probably leveled at the followers of Jesus 
after His death that they were inspired by an evil 
spirit, and that this is proved by Matthew lo. 25: “If 
they have called the master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more shall they call them of his house- 
hold!” These arguments are unconvincing. The 
first can equally prove the contrary. The fact that so 
few sayings of Jesus referring to the Spirit have been 
preserved at a time when the thought of the early 
Church was full of the conception of the Spirit, is 
surely a sign of the scrupulous fidelity with which the 
sayings of Jesus were preserved.*® The second argu- 
ment is equally unsubstantial. It is quite probable 
that in the years 30 to 60 a. d. Christian exorcists were 
accused of acting in the power of Beelzebub, and that 
this reproach was the motive which led to the preser- 
vation of the saying before us. But direct evidence 
for such accusations is lacking. If there is a possible 
situation in the early Church which might have 
given rise to this logion about blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit, there is a more probable situation in the 
life of Jesus Himself. The passage reflects the mys- 
terious horror which His extraordinary personal 
power was likely to arouse.*® 

(2) According to all three Gospels Jesus promises 
the help of the Spirit in the hour of persecution. 

But whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak 

Branscomb, St Mark (1937), p. 74. 

^Compare Easton, The Gospel Before the Gospels (1928), pp, 90-55, 

** So Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Marcus (1937)* P* 78. 
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ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Spirit. (Mark 
13. 11; Luke 12. 12 .) 

Again there was a version of this saying in Q. (Luke 81. 
i5=Matthew 10. 20.) 

Behind any discussion or genuineness here there 
lies a question of general probability. First, Jesus 
had vision and sympathy to put Himself in the place 
of His disciples. He called His disciples to lose their 
lives and so to save them.'** Could He not anticipate 
for them the perils which were gathering round Him- 
self? Second, what genius was there in the early 
Church to fashion sayings such as these with their 
humility, their serenity, their confidence of victory? 
"There is nothing overstrained, nothing feverish in 
the spirit of these first witnesses,” says Wellhausen;*® 
“it is not obstinate or fanatical.” Is it quite incredible 
that they owed this temper to the remembrance of 
actual words of their Master? Is not this more prob- 
able than that in their danger they fashioned sayings 
of exquisite beauty and serenity which they pro- 
ceeded to attribute to Him? It is only after such 
questions have been satisfactorily faced and answered 
that we ought to dare to dismiss such a saying as not 
authentic. 

(3) According to Mark, Jesus introduces the 
quotation from Psalm 1 10. 1 with the phrase: “David 
himself said in the Holy Spirit” (Mark 12. 36). 

(4) According to Luke (12. 13) Jesus promises the 
gift of the Holy Spirit from the Father to those who 
ask. But the Matthaean parallel has "good things.” 
It may well be that the Matthaean version is original 

Q- 

(5) According to Luke 4. 18 Jesus reads Isaiah 

Evem Bultmann admits a genuine saying in Mark 8. 35. 

^Das Bvangelium Matthad (1904), p* 48; in commenting on Mat- 
thew 10. i6-4a. 
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6i. if, in the sermon at Nazareth and declares that 
“this day’’ this passage is fulfilled. 

(6) According to Matthew’s version (12.28),} esus 
said: “If I by the spirit of God . . . where Luke has 
“If I by the finger of God. . . .” It is probable that 
Luke preserves the original form of the saying. 

If we are left with only two or three sayings of 
Jesus which speak of the Holy Spirit, how are we 
to account for His silence? At least three answers 
may be advanced. The first is that Jesus said little 
or nothing because the theme was uncongenial. But 
surely it is unlikely that He felt that “an idea like 
that of the Spirit removed God to a distance or put 
an abstract power in place of Him.’’^® This would 
argue Jesus as less skilled in spiritual discernment 
than Paul, or than hundreds of obscurer saints. The 
second explanation is purely historical, and has been 
recently advanced by Dr. Vincent Taylor.*’^ Few say- 
ings have reached us, precisely because the concep- 
tion of the Spirit was dominant and undisputed in die 
early community. There was no need after Pente- 
cost to quote repeatedly His sayings about the Spirit 
because all were conscious of perpetual debt to the 
Spirit. There was no controversy on this issue, 
nothing to stir the memory to retain the logia which 
soon perished. It is tempting to go on to the sug- 
gestion that in the fourth Gospel we have a recasting 
of some such logia, whose original form is irrecover- 
able. Long ago Matthew Arnold suggested that the 
surest way to trace original logia in the teaching of 
the fourth Gospel was to follow the indication given 
by the introductory formula ^A^inv 
There are two such logia in the conversation with 

« E. F. Scott, The Spirit in the New Testament (igss)* P- 79- 

" In The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit ( 1937 ), pp. 53'4- 
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Nicodemus, refering to the new life which is the 
Spirit’s gift. 

These two explanations of the comparative silence 
of the Synoptic tradition seem inadequate. I ven- 
ture to offer a third. There are few sayings about 
the Spirit, because Jesus saw that a richer and pro- 
founder understanding of the Spirit was needed than 
any which His disciples with their lack of insight 
could glean from the Old Testament; and this rein- 
terpretation of the Spirit’s work could only be lived 
out in His own ministry. So it was with the idea of 
the Messiahship. He refused the titles which came 
from popular misconception of His mission; “no con- 
ception of it current among His contemporaries, an- 
swered to His own. It is highly doubtful if He ever 
used the term ‘Christ’ of Himself.’’^® This explana- 
tion of the problem of the “Messianic secret” suggests 
a parallel solution of the problem of the silence as to 
the Spirit. How easy it was even for His chosen fol- 
lowers to seize upon the lower elements in the Old 
Testament conception of the Spirit of God is proved 
by the Acts of the Apostles. At first the stress is on 
the ecstatic, the abnormal, the transitory. Only after 
the inseparable bond between His earthly activity and 
the new life lived in the Spirit’s power had been 
clearly seen could the deeper truths of the Spirit's 
working be apprehended and described. Indeed, the 
whole conception of the Spirit in the Old Testament 
must needs be baptized into the death of Christ. Cal- 
vary was the only gateway to Pentecost. 

In support of this position, we may notice that if 
the word “Spirit” is not often mentioned by Jesus, 
the mig hty working of God in a new way is not only 

■** Vincent Taylor^ Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. lao. 
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Stated explicitly, but presupposed by all His acts and 
words. Thus it does not matter whether He said “by 
the Spirit of God” or “by the finger of God” (Matthew 
12. 28 = Luke II. 20). Both phrases have the same 
meaning.^® “God is now mightily active. These deeds 
of power are signs and tokens of the final overthrow 
of evil.” So too the sayings about prayer prove that 
in the vision of Jesus God was active. His succor was 
available; His illimitable gifts were to be bestowed 
in the time of His final triumph. The giveness of 
the Kingdom includes the present activity of God.“ 
Johannes Weiss once said that the sayings of Jesus on 
the overthrow of evil could be best interpreted by 
Luther’s verse: 

“And let the prince of ill 
Look grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit: 

For why? His doom is writ; 

A word shall quickly slay him.” 

We may add that which is lacking in Luther’s inter- 
pretation by citing a verse of Charles Wesley: 

“If what I wish is good 
And suits the will divine. 

By earth and hell in vain withstood 
I know it shall be mine. 

“Still let them counsel take 
To frustrate His decree, 

They cannot keep a blessing back 
By heaven designed for me.” 

To the “little flock” Jesus gave the assurance that 
they might claim the victory because God’s activity 
was mightily manifest in the world to those who had 

Compare Otto, Kingdom of God and Son of Man, p. 168. 

Compare some excellent pages in H. B. Wendland, op. cit., pp. 

Compare The Idea of Perfection, pp. 17-25. 
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eyes to see. “Howbeit rejoice not that the devils are 
subject unto you, but rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven.” 

In the sixth chapter I shall endeavor to prove 
that the connection of the gift of the new power 
with a new way of life was immediately recognized 
by the primitive community.®^ The fellowship in the 
Spirit was regarded as issuing in social acts. The 
new experience of God was never merely individual. 
Here we may notice that the new ethical teaching 
of Jesus must have dawned on the minds of the dis- 
ciples as a new revelation. This is proved by the care 
with which the sayings were transmitted, and the dis- 
tinctive name for the new community. It was a 
“Way.” This does not mean a way of a merely indi- 
vidual salvation. All great enterprises and all great 
revelations create human fellowship. The more sur- 
prising and humanly unattainable the gift or calling 
in which men are united, the more are the hindrances 
to fellowship swept aside. In their treasuring of the 
sayings of Jesus and their translatiori of them into act, 
the disciples actually gave the world the pattern of a 
new social structure, even if they did it unawares- 

3. The Conception of Messiahshii* and the 
Consequent Allegiance 

There is a third line of argument which estab- 
lishes the contention that Jesus is working with a 
definite idea of an Ecclesia. It was inherent in the 
current idea of the Messiah that he should gather 
a community in the last days. The conception of 
Messiahship in the Gospels must be interpreted in the 
light of the eschatological conception of the Kingdom. 

In the first place, it is clear from the data provided 

" tn/ra, pp. 148-59. 
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by the Gospels that the Kingdom is proclaimed to 
men as a message of redemption. It is a gift to men, 
a call to men; it holds out a new righteousness (Mat- 
thew 6. 33), and proclaims that the power of evil is 
being finally broken. In technical language, we may 
say that the eschatology of the Gospels is a soteriol- 

Ogy.®2 

Secondly, since the Kingdom of God is God Him- 
self in His Kingly Rule, it is not the Messiah who 
inaugurates the Kingdom, but God, who achieves His 
supreme victory through the Messiah. Jesus Him- 
self in His filial obedience acknowledges the priority 
of the Father who gave Him the Kingdom (Luke 22. 
29). He subordinates His own will at every stage 
of His ministry to the will of the Father. Neverthe- 
less, He takes the older ideas of the Messianic age and 
refashions them in His own regal way, confident that 
through His earthly activity the Father’s final pur- 
pose is being fulfilled. Again we may say that the 
gospel eschatology involves a Christology. 

In the third place, since the saving message is 
directed to Israel, and, according to the expectation 
of Deutero-Isaiah, through Israel to all the nations, 
we should expect that the gospel eschatology would 
involve an ecclesiology. So far we have reached the 
conclusion that Jesus in His Teaching is directing 
His work to the gathering of a community which is 
to be the nucleus of the new Israel, that this 
community is expected to live on a loftier level of 
achievement than was possible hitherto, and that this 
life is to be lived out by the power of God, since such 
a life is His will. Our next step is to trace the con- 
nection between the idea of Messiahship and the idea 
of a new community. 

“ Karl Ludwig Schmidt, in Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch, i. pp. 
583-4. 
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It was Harnack who laid down, as a postulate of 
scientific historical study, that Jesus did not intend 
the Church. Yet in the Harnack Festgabe ( 1 92 1) his 
famous colleague saw that in the eschatological inter- 
pretation of the Kingdom, which Harnack had re- 
jected, lay the germ of the idea of the Ecclesia. Ferdi- 
nand Kattenbusch®* found this in Daniel 7. From 
this chapter (7. 13) Jesus took the phrase “son of 
man” as a description of Himself. But in the same 
chapter (7. 27) in the explanation of the vision, the 
Son of man is declared to be a symbol of a commu- 
nity, “the people of the saints of the Most High.” 
Kattenbusch argued that Jesus must have read the 
chapter as a whole, that He regarded Himself as the 
representative of a community, and that for Him His 
disciples were this community. It was the incompar- 
able greatness of Jesus that into this visionary figure 
of the Son of man He breathed a living soul. " He 
brought the vision from heaven to earth, and made it 
incarnate in a Man, living a human life among men, 
Jesus and His disciples were a community, joined 
together in affection, with a faith in God’s power 
working through Him.®^ 

Another, and a more drastic expression of the 
theory which traces the idea of the Ecclesia to Daniel 
7, is to be found in the work of Professor T. W. Man- 
son, who maintains that the Son of man in the Gospels 
is an embodiment of the Remnant idea. “The Son 
of tnan, like the Servant of Jehovah, is an ideal figure 

“ Der Quellort der Kirchenidee, pp. 143-78. In the article immedi- 
ately preceding, Harnack’s fellow-Ruschlian, Julius Kaftan, declared 

(p. 141) that he had been forced to the conclusion that the cKpectation 
of the speedy end of the age was the necessary point of departure, if 
the problem of New Testament theology was to be solved. 

WR Kattenbusch points out {op. dt, p. 162) how close is this descrip- 
tion to the definidon of the Church in the Apologia for the Augsherg Con- 
fession^ {Die Bekmntnisschriften der evAuth. Kirche, 1930, i, p. aM. 
Alt. vii); societas fidei et spiritus sancti in cordihus. 
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and stands for the manifestation of the Kingdom of 
God on earth in a people wholly devoted to their 
Heavenly King.” The mission of Jesus is “to create 
the Son of man, the Kingdom of the saints of the Most 
High.”®® When Jesus speaks of the Son of man, he is 
primarily speaking not of Himself but of a commu- 
nity; it is only as the Cross draws near that He stands 
alone, and that the title is applicable only to Himself. 
The view is ar^ed powerfully, but is based on a series 
of improbabilities. To any student today the con- 
fusion caused by applying the title, now in the sense 
of a community, now in the sense of an individual, is 
evident. It is unlikely that Jesus in His teaching of 
His disciples would clothe His thought in such an 
ambiguity. Further, the “community” interpreta- 
tion is hardly natural in any passage of the Gospels.®® 
But in Professor Manson’s book there is a valuable 
stress on the idea of the Remnant as vitally connected 
with the conception of Messiahship. Without en- 
dorsing the common view (against which Manson 
argues), that Jesus is taking over the conception of 
the supernatural Son of man found in the JSoofe of 
Enoch, I would adhere to the view that it is in the 
highest degree likely that Jesus is using in a unique 
and original way the phrase which occurs with quite 
different meanings in Daniel and in Enoch, and is 
entirely transforming it by His teaching and His 
life. The real distinction of His use of the phrase is 
that He applies it to one who is offering forgiveness 
to the sinner, companying with a band of chosen fol- 
lowers as a man among men, and treading the path of 
love which leads to the inevitable Cross. He associ- 
ates with Himself His followers. It is this connec- 
tion of the Messianic Deliverer and the community 

The Teaching of Jesus (1931), p* 2S7* 

Perhaps in Mark 2. 28- 
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which is indisputably attested by eschatological pas- 
sages both in the Old Testament and in the Apoca- 
lyptic literature. Even the Man in 4 Esdras, whose 
fiery breath destroys the wicked, calls unto him an- 
other “multitude of men that was peaceable (13. 
12). 

Schweitzer has collected some of the evidence.®^ 
His choice of passages®® is determined by his view that 
the members of the community of the Messianic age 
were predestined for fellowship with one another and 
with the Messiah, and that their names are inscribed 
in the Book of Life. It is the Book of Enoch which 
provides Schweitzer with his most striking illustra- 
tions. 

For the Son of Man was formerly hidden, and the Highest 
kept-him in the presence of His power, and has revealed him 
to the Elect. The community of the Saints and Elect shall be 
sown [^ic], and all the Elect shall stand before him in that 
day (62. 7-8). 

The Lord of Spirits shall dwell over them and they shall 
eat with that Son of Man, shall lie down and rise up to all 
eternity. The Righteous and Elect shall raise themselves 
from the earth, and shall cease to cast down their eyes, and 
shall be clothed with the garment of glory (62. 14-15). 

We may disentangle the truth which lies in 
Schweitzer's argument from some of the misleading 
terms which he uses, such as “predestination”®® and 
“mysticism.” Jesus takes over the conceptions of the 
current eschatology, but He transforms them. He 
chooses His followers, but they follow gladly, yielding 

Mysticism of Paul (E, tr, 1931), pp. loi-s?. 

Isaiah 4. 3; Malachi 3. 16-17; Psalm 69. ssS; Daniel i«, i, 

Schweitzer ascribes this concept oC '^predestination’' to the thought 
of Jesus. But the predestination does not really predestinate, llie 
election of the saints only becomes a reality if they believe in the preach- 
ing of Jesus {op, ciL, p. 180), and their election, he says, "for Jesus is not 
an unalterable thing^’ (p. 106). 
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their free consent. The first purpose of His choice is 
that “they may be with him” (Mark 3. 14). 

“It is simply not the fact that Jesus’ preaching dealt 
with nothing but the nearness of the Kingdom of God 
and the ethic to be practiced during the period of 
waiting: He also declared that in the fellowship with 
Him on which they had entered His followers had 
already the guarantee of future fellowship with the 
Son of man.”*® 

He expects that they will suffer with Him. There 
are special beatitudes which proclaim the privilege of 
such suffering (Matthew 5. 11-is). There isakinship 
between Himself and those who do the will of God, 
which transcends even family relationship. 

Who is my mother and my brethren? And looking round 
on them which sat round about him, he saith, Behold, my 
mother and my brethren I For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. (Mark 
3- 33b-5-) 

If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sis- 
ters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. 
Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come alter me, 
cannot be my disciple. (Luke 14. 26-7; Matthew lo. 37-8.) 

The startling form (“hateth not”) in which Luke 
transmits the saying makes it probable that the Lukan 
version is more original than the parallel logion 
(“loveth more than”) in Matthew. The paradoxical 
demand for “hatred,” and the inherent probability 
that Jesus warned His disciples, on the via dolorosa 
which led to the Cross, that any lesser loyalties must 
take second place, make it highly probable that we 
have the saying almost as Jesus spoke it. The Hebrew 
word sane, “hate,” is used in Deuteronomy 21. 15, 

Op, ciL, p. 105* 
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Genesis 29. 31, 33, for “loving less” one of two wives. 
That Luke preserves the word “hate” in a Gospel 
written for Greek readers who would not be so likely 
to understand the Semitic hyperbole is another proof 
of his reverence for the Master’s words. 

When the historical critic has sifted such sayings as 
these to the uttermost, there remains something 
strange, startling, irreducible. A new allegiance was 
entering into the world, disturbing old traditions, 
transcending the former sweet loyalties of kindred 
and home, and destined to outlive all other totali- 
tarian claims, whether those of Caesar in the early 
centuries, or those of caste and nationality and Com- 
munism in the twentieth. 

Into sayings such as these only a few can enter of 
those who live in lands where the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ has been trans- 
mitted for generations from soul to soul and life to 
life. But even now there are children of homes where 
God has been forgotten who with a new understand- 
ing are listening to this solemn music. In India the 
convert to Christianity from the higher castes has 
always understood.®^ 

But there is another side to this austere demand. 
The new allegiance is creating a new community. 

Verily I say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or 
lands for my sake, and for the gospel’s sake, but he shall re- 
ceive a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with per- 
secutions; and in the world to come eternal life. (Mark 
10. 29-30.) 

Those who doubt the authenticity of some of the de- 
tails in this saying may notice the eschatological form 


See the Life of Theophilus Subramanyam, by C. H, Monahan. 
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in which the saying is cast.®^ But the new commu- 
nity, even in the present age, is clearly envisaged by 
our Lord. It is the “little flock” to which it is the good 
pleasure of His Father to give the Basileia. 

In these last two sayings the motive of love for the 
Messiah is dominant. But the love of the Messiah 
for His own is presupposed. In the Messianic ex- 
pectation there is one figure more winning and gra- 
cious than the Anointed King, or the unearthly Son 
of man; it is the figure of the Shepherd. The Shep- 
herd is a sorrowful figure without his sheep, and some 
of the pictures of the restored Israel show us God’s 
people as His flock. Even in the Book of Enoch (90) 
the Messiah, himself one of the flock, protects and 
leads it; and in the Psalms of Solomon (17. 45) he is 
“tending the flock of the Lord with faith and right- 
eousness, and he shall suffer none among them to faint 
in their pasture.” 

When Jesus speaks of the lost sheep over whom His 
soul yearns (Mark 6. 34), or thinks of the individual 
care of the shepherd, and his long journey after the 
lost sheep until he may find it, He is employing the 
imagery that is most descriptive of personal relation- 
ship and tender love. When He quotes Zechariah 1 3. 
7 (Mark 14. 27), 

I will smite the shepherd. 

And the sheep shall be scattered abroad, 

the words ring like the cry of a wounded heart.*® It was 
in love that the Shepherd gathered His flock, and it 
is the love of their allegiance to Him that will hold the 
flock together. 

Bultmann, Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, pp. 115-16, sees 
an original saying behind this Markan form. 

Mark 14. 27. See the excellent discussion of the authenticity in Vin- 
cent Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, pp. 145-7. 
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Here we shall find the link between the original 
teaching of Jesus, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the thought of the primitive community in Jerusa- 
lem, and the profounder Christianity of Saint Paul. 
It is Schweitzer’s insight that has enabled us to see this 
connection. The preaching of the Basileia involves 
the gathering of the true Israel of God, the little flock. 
Jesus Himself as the destined Messiah gathered this 
community in close companionship with Himself. In 
fellowship with Him now, they have their guarantee 
of fellowship with the Son of man hereafter. Saint 
Paul takes up this conception of a corporate relation- 
ship of the community with Christ Himself and inter- 
prets it by what is misleadingly called his “Christ- 
mysticism.” This relationship is no individualistic 
relationship of the solitary soul with Christ, no “flight 
of the alone to the Alone.” It belongs to those in the 
community. It is an integral part of the idea of the 
Ecclesia. 

4. The Message as Constitutive of the 
Community 

The fourth argument may be stated as follows: 
As the method of gathering the new community, 
Jesus proclaimed a certain message, the implications 
of which became clearer to His followers as time 
xvent on. 

There are three or four terms in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels which all point to this conclusion. 

The Word of God. The New Testament concep- 
tion of the Word of God is derived from that of the 
Word of God in the Old Testament, as the revealed 
will of God. The very existence of the nation was 
grounded in the Word or will of God.®* God spoke in 

•^Eichrodt, Theologie des Alien Testaments (1933)1 P* 
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the Law and that Law was determinative o£ all the 
life of the people of God. God spoke through the 
prophets, and the “words” were not merely isolated 
utterances; the whole was present in every single 
revelation, because every such revelation expressed 
the divine will which was one, coherent, and continu- 
ous.®® The distinctive characteristic®® of the Old 
Testament use of the concept Word of God is that 
it is directed to human history; it is the will of God 
for events in time. 

To the realism of the natural mind, the spoken word is not 
a mere articulate sound conveying a meaning; it is a thing, 
and it does things. . . . The word is a concrete reality, a veri- 
table cause. What was true of the words of men was true in an 
eminent degree of the words of God. The fiats of God in the 
first chapter of Genesis are creative forces; “God said, let 
there be light, and light came into being.”®'^ 

This conception is valid both in the Old Testament 
and in later Judaism. 

So in the Gospels Jesus brings the Word of God, 
which is God’s will. “He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” In this saying, “hearing” means obedi- 
ence and includes action. Where Mark (3. 35) writes 
“whosoever shall do the will of God,” Luke tran- 
scribes (8. 21): “these which hear the word of God, 
and do it.” This is true interpretation.®® But the 
Word in the New Testament acquires a new solem- 
nity in that it is the final Word, the proclamation of 
that fulfillment which prophets and righteous men 

«"K5hler, Theologie des Alien Testaments (1936), pp. 90“i* 

Schniewind, Euangelion (i, 1927), pp. 3, 41. 

G. F. Moore, Judaism, i, pp. 414-15* See Psalm 33. 6, 9; Isaiah 55. n; 
4 Esdras 6. 38; tuum verbum opus perfecit. 

"•Bultmann, Glaube und Verstehen (1933), p. 873: see the whole of 
the essay on Der Begriff des Wortes Gottes im Neuen Testaments; also 
the admirable discussion in Christian Worship (ed. N. Micklem, 1936) 
by W. H. Cadman, The Word of God in the New Testament. 
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desired to see. The Word is related to the coming 
Judgment: 

Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, the Son of man also shall 
be ashamed of him, when he cometh in the glory of his Father 
with the holy angels. (Mark 8. 38.) 

Luke (from Q) interprets rightly here: “Whosoever 
shall confess me before men.” The person of Jesus 
is in His word. His word is an event, an act of the 
will of God. 

The Gospel. In the New Testament, the deter- 
minative expressions are euangelizesthai, “to pro- 
claim the good tidings,” and euangelion, “the gospel.” 
It is now established by the work of Dalman and 
Schniewind that the root of the conception is to be 
found in the later part of the book of Isaiah and espe- 
cially in chapter 61. “One speaks there who says 
twice of himself that he will ‘proclaim,’ and thrice 
that he is ‘to bring good news.’ This was, in fact, the 
kind and essence of all the preaching of our Lord, 
according to the very foundation of His purpose. And 
in that prophetic word, then half a millennium old, 
lies the most important root of His gospel as well as 
ours.”®® 

According to our Gospels, Jesus quoted this chap- 
ter twice: 

(1) The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. 

Because he anointed me to preach gocxl tidings to the poor: 

“ Dalman, Jesus-Jeshm (E. tr., igag), p. 55: compare The Words of 

Jesus, p. 104. The exposition in the above and the following para- 
graphs is based on Dalman, also on Schniewind fAiangeMon, i (UJS7); 

articles by G. Friedrich in Kitters Theologisches 
Worlerbuch on euangelion and kcrusso, and is in essential agreement 
with W. K. Lowther Clarke, Divine Humanity pp, 87- 100: 

is the Gospel?" These works have taken the discussion beyond the con- 
clusions of Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church (E. tr., 1910), 
PP< 275-331. 
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He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives. 

And recovering of sight to the blind. 

To set at liberty them that are bruised. 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 

. . . Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 

(Luke 4. 18-19, 21-) 

(2) Go your way, and tell John what things ye have seen 
and heard; the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
the poor have the gospel preached to them. (Luke 7. 22= 
Matthew 11. 4-5.) 

The substantial authenticity of the second logion 
from Q is rarely disputed.'^® If Jesus uses the quota- 
tion once, might He not have used it more than once? 
We may notice the eschatological setting of both 
citations. The answer to John’s question is indirect, 
the declaration in the synagogue at Nazareth is direct. 
Both answer and declaration affirm that the word 
spoken in Israel of the coming reign of God in the 
last days is now fulfilled. The Kingdom is coming in 
the work and words of Jesus; the climax is the preach- 
ing of good news to the poor. The answer to John 
would be meaningless if the euangelion were not hav- 
ing an immediate effect. The poor (who are also the 
meek, and the lowly, in the Gospels) were not only 
hearing the good news but receiving it. The gospel 
was the word of God with power, creating faith and 
thereby creating a community under the Kingly Rule 
of God. “Proclamation and realization are closely 
connected. 

In Deutero-Isaiah the preaching of the good news 
of God’s Reign is inseparable from the gathering to- 
gether of the redeemed Israel, and the guidance of 
His flock by Yahweh. 

Bultmann admits it, and uses it; Geschichte der SynopHschen Tra- 
dition, p. Jesus and the Word (E. tr., 1935), pp. s8, 173. 

^ Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, p. 53. 
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O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get thee up into the 
high mountain. 

Behold, the Lord God will come as a mighty one, and his 
arm shall rule for him. 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. (Isaiah 40. ga, loa, 
11a.) 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings . . . that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reignethl 

For the Lord hath comforted his people, he hath redeemed 
Jerusalem. (Isaiah 52. 7, gb.) 

In Isaiah 60. 6 even the heathen come to Zion and 
proclaim the praises of Yahweh, so great is the power 
of the word of God. 

It is unnecessary to set out in detail all the other 
passages where the word euangelion is attributed to 
Jesus by the Synoptic Gospels.'^^ But a survey of all 
the evidence which has been assiduously collected 
and sifted in recent studies, leads, as Dr. Lowther 
Clarke has pointed out, to a surprisingly con- 
servative result. “The originality of Jesus was 
rooted in a revival of the true meaning of Second 
Isaiah. . . . The Gospel is the ‘Kingdom of God,' 
the message, which is also the reality, that God has 
ascended the throne and the New Age has begun; 
further, that the message and the Messenger arc one. 
Eschatology has succeeded to prophecy, the future has 
become the present.'”^® But one passage deserves 
special notice: 

Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her. (Mark 14. g.) 

The evangelist does not tell her name, and probably 
does not know it. It is widely stated that the logion 

i. 14; 8. 35; 13. 10; Luke 4. 43; 16, 16. 

Divine Humanity, pp, 96-7. 
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is not H-iithcntic, snci 'wz.s formed by the comnixxnity 
at the period of the preaching to Gentiles. This 
statement raises difficulties, and, so far as I can see, 
solves none. There is general acknowledgment of 
the essential historicity of the incident of the Anoint- 
ing.'^* Why should a saying be attached xvithout the 
woman's name ? Surely the temptation to give some 
name would be irresistible for those who were adding 
to the tradition.”^® Again, Jesus speaks of men (prob- 
ably Gentiles) coming from the east and the west to 
sit down with the patriarchs in the Kingdom of God 
(Matthew 8 . 11 = Luke 13. 28-9).^® The question of 
Saint Paul is as valid for Jesus as for himself: “How 
shall they hear without a preacher?”” In the third 
place, we have seen that the “gospel” as we have it in 
the sayings of Jesus was rooted in the thought of Sec- 
ond Isaiah. Are we to conclude that Jesus could not 
have envisaged any proclamation to the Gentiles, and 
that His vision was narrower than that of the Old 
Testament prophets?”^® 

Whatever be our impression about this logion, the 
main conclusion stands. Jesus regarded Himself as 
the bearer of good tidings, of a gospel which was 
already powerful, and this gospel was to be constitu- 
tive of the Messianic community. I will only add that 
the additional conclusion that the new community 
would, according to Jesus, include Gentiles, whose 
faith put Jews to shame, is strongly supported by the 
evidence of the Synoptic Gospels.'^® 

Bulttnann, Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, pp. $17, 6q. Brans- 
comb, St Mark, p. ^46. ^ 

Friedrich, in Theologisches Worterbuch, ii, p. 725, 

Bultmann, Jesus and the Word, pp. 44-5. 

Friedrich, op. cit, p. 7s?6. 

■'* Isaiah 5a. lo; 49. 6, 12; do. 6. Malachi 1. n. 

Add to Matthew 8. n, Luke 15. 28-9, the story of the centurion, 
Matthew 8, xo=Luke 7. 9. It was faith which Jesus demanded as the 
essential in His disciples, and the centurion has it. 
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T he Mystery. But the unbelief of Jews was already 
a problem in the earthly ministry of Jesus. Linked 
with the conception of “Gospel” in our sources is 
another conception, that of mysterion. Some investi- 
gation of the word itself and of the idea behind it is 
necessary if we are to discern the dividing line be- 
tween the “little flock” and those who had not re- 
ceived the good news. The word “mysterion” cannot 
be separated from the well-attested saying (Matthew 
1 1. 25 = Luke 10. 2 1 ) “I thank thee, O Father, I.,ord 
of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes.” 

The word “mysterion” occurs in the Gospels only 
in Mark 4. 11a, and the parallels which have the 
plural, “mysteries”: “Unto you is given the mystery of 
the Kingdom of God.” The authenticity of the saying 
has been abandoned by so many leading writers that 
it may seem presumptuous to dare to question the 
common verdict. The conclusion that the saying is sec- 
ondary is usually reached by considering the context, 
and Mark’s theory of the parables. But we may be 
allowed to disentangle that difficult problem froin 
the discussion of the saying given above as a sepa- 
rate logion. It is indeed difficult to believe that the 
passage as it stands, Mark 4. 11b- 12, contains the 
genuine interpretation of the mind of our I,ord about 
His method of speaking in parables. I believe be- 
neath the form of it the cry of the defeated love of 
Jesus may be clearly heard, and that His experience 
was interpreted by Himself in the light of the fa- 
mous passage in Isaiah, itself full of broken-hearted 
irony. But for our present purpose verse 1 1 a must 
be considered alone. Even if the authenticity of the 
allegorizing explanation in 4. 14-20 be given up, this 
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sentence contains an essential idea in the teaching of 
Jesus. 

The chief discussions in English of the word 
"‘mysterion” are in J. B. Lightfoot’s Colossians, pp. 
167-8; E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 57, 62; 
and J. Armitage Robinson’s Ephesians, pp. 234-40. 
Lightfoot said that the word was borrowed from the 
pagan mysteries, and did not even refer to the Septua- 
gint. That opinion is still current.®** But, as J. Armi- 
tage Robinson demonstrated, there is a deep gulf fixed 
between a dramatic representation of sacred things 
which “the initiated are pledged to keep inviolably 
secret” and the New Testament sense of “mystery” 
as a secret which was once hidden and which God has 
now willed to make known. 

In the Septuagint we find the word used in Daniel 
2 of a secret which God reveals to Daniel and which 
he expounds to the king. The Aramaic original is 
raz. The other examples are all in the Apocryphal 
books (of any secret), but the later Greek translators 
use it occasionally. Twice it is used of the secret 
counsel of God.®*- In the book of Revelation (10. 7) 
the word is used in a citation of Amos 3.7, where the 
LXX translator has avoided it: “Then is finished the 
mystery of God, which he declared to his servants the 
prophets.” This citation carries us back to the eighth 
century: “Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but 
he revealeth his secret [Hebrew sodh] to his servants 
the prophets.” The Hebrew word®^ means (1) coun- 
cil, Jeremiah 6. 1 1, Job 19. 19; (2) counsel, a circle of 
intimate friends, especially the counsel taken by 
friends in familiar conversation. Psalm 55. 15; (3) the 
secret counsel of God, which may be revealed, as here 

Branscomb, St Mark (1937), pp. 78-9. 

^ Theodotian, Job 15. 8 and Psalm 24-25. 14. 

Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon, p. 691. . , 
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in Amos; also, implying familiar intercourse, inti- 
macy; Proverbs 3. 32; “His secret is with the upright”; 
Psalm 25. 14: “The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him; and he will show them his covenant.” 

Here, then, we have a fundamental concept of 
Hebrew religion, including the idea of intimacy with 
God, and connected with Yahweh’s self-revelation. 
The secret counsel of God is primarily His purpose 
for human life. In Apocalyptic literature, especially 
in Enoch, the idea of a mystery to be revealed is fre- 
quent.®^ There is a common Aramaic word which 
Jesus may have used. Finally, the idea of the mys- 
terion of the Kingdom, the secret of God’s final pur- 
pose for mankind, is contained in a logion which is 
undoubtedly authentic:®^ 

I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things from the wise and understand- 
ing, and didst reveal them unto babes. (Matthew 11. 25= 
Luke 10. 21.) 

Indeed, the question is not whether the saying is 
authentic but whether any religion which offers 
personal communion with a personal God can exist 
without this concept of an open secret, whereby God 
gives Himself to those who are ready to receive Him. 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.” 
And when the secret is that the final age has dawned, 
that it may be apprehended in the person, the words, 
the deeds, of a living Messenger of God, it will not 
seem incredible that Jesus said: “Unto you is given 
the mystery of the kingdom of God,” and that this gift 

For other references to the “mystery," some of them pre-Christian; 
see B* W. Bacon, The Gospel of Mark (1925), p. 142. 

After a searching examination of this saying, Bultmann, op, cit., 
pp. 171-2, comes to the conclusion that there is no reason to refuse it 
to Jesus, 
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implied .an inevitable contrast with those who had 
failed to receive it.®® 

According to Saint Mark, the * ‘mystery” was only 
discerned in its rich meaning at a later stage in the 
life o£ our Lord. The revelation that the Son of man 
must suffer came after the confession of Peter. In 
view of the masterly analysis by Dr. Vincent Taylor, 
Jesus and His SucTifice, it is unnecessary to proceed 
to the detailed examination of all the sayings which 
suggest that “the mystery of the kingdom of God” 
included for Jesus His death and His resurrection. 
But certain of the Passion sayings contain an implicit 
reference to the community which was being con- 
stituted in the last days of the life of Jesus. 

The two quotations from the Old Testament, “the 
stone which the builders rejected” (Mark 12. 10-11) 
and the shepherd (Mark 14. 27) point to two familiar 
images of the People of God.®« The stone by itself 
has little meaning. If it is “the head of the comer” 
there is contemplated a new house of Jacob. The 
sheep who are to be scattered abroad belong to the 
“little flock” the nucleus of the new Israel. 

In the sayings at the Last Supper the new com- 
munity is implied, first, in the imagery of the Mes- 
sianic banquet (Mark 14. 25); second, in the mention 
of a covenant (Mark 14. 24); third, by the connection 
of this covenant with His atoning death, whereby He 
gives His disciples a share in that reconciling power. 

The content of this “mystery” is the content of the 

'‘The saying may well be based on authentic words of Christ^’; B. T. 
p. Smith, St Matthew (1927), p. 137. See Otto, Kingdom of God and 
Son of Man (E. tr., 1958), pp. 138-46, for an interesting interpretation 
which attempts to do justice to the deep religious significance of the 
saying. 

'The house of Israer^ is so familiar a synonym for '‘Israel'' that an- 
other metaphor can be explained by it: "The vineyard ... is the 
house of Israel" (Isaiah 5. 7). 
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euangelion. The New Age has begun. The future 
Kingdom is already dawning. Its operation may be 
seen in the person and activity of Jesus Himself. 
Those who discern the Kingdom in its dawning are 
pronounced blessed indeed: 

Blessed are your eyes, for they see; and your cars, for they 
hear. For verily I say unto you, that many prophets and 
righteous men desired to see the things which ye sec, and saw 
them not; and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard 
them not. (Matthew 15. 16-17; Luke lo. 23-4.) 

This saying is accepted by Bultmann®'^ as indubit- 
ably authentic, and is set in the forefront of his pic- 
ture of the teaching of Jesus. He denies that the say- 
ing originally implied direct reference to the person 
of Jesus Himself. But in view of his excellent ac- 
count (already cited on p. 81) of the close connection 
between the Word of God and the bearer of that 
Word, it seems illogical to hold that in the mind of 
Jesus the proclamation of the New Age now begin- 
ning can be sundered from the Person who proclaims 
it. The Christology of the Church must be rooted in 
sayings such as this. The Word of God is the Will 
of God.®® The message and the acts of the Messenger 
are the signs of the presence of the new order which 
is being inaugurated in Him. 

The metaphor of “seeing” the Messianic age has 
parallels in the New Testament (Luke 2. 30; He- 
brews 11. 13; John 8. 56). There is a striking passage 
in the Psalms of Solomon (about 60-40 b. c.) which 
proves that the saying of Jesus is cast in language in- 
telligible to His hearers: 

Jesus and the Word, p. 27; Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition 
PP* 114. 13 S* 

Glauhe und Verstehen (1933), p. 273; Geschichte der 
Synoptischen Tradition^ pp. 115, 133. 
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Blessed are they that shall be born in those days. 

To behold the good things of Israel, 

Which God shall bring to pass in the gathering together 
of the tribes (17. 50). 

The saying o£ Jesus means that the day of the 
good things of Israel has now dawned. For prophets 
and kings that day lay still in the future; but now by 
God’s act it is present. He who has ears to hear may 
hear the good news. He who has eyes to see may 
behold the dawn. 

With this saying goes another, closely related to it, 
an additional beatitude at the end of His reply to 
John the Baptist: 

And blessed is he, whosoever shall find none occasion of 
stumbling in me. (Matthew 11. 6; Luke 7. 23.) 

This saying is inseparable from the preceding 
verses. Jesus is preaching the euangelion by deed 
and word, and the “poor” are receiving it. This 
final logion implies that some are not receiving the 
good news; they do not understand the mysterion. 
These are not entering into the Rule of God. 
Further, we may infer that according to the evan- 
gelists John himself was among them; and that he 
was not satisfied with the reply of Jesus. If there 
had been any warrant in the tradition, the evangel- 
ists would surely have recorded a second homage 
rendered to Jesus by John. In the discourse on John 
which follows in the Q tradition, Jesus says that he 
that is least in the Kingdom of God is greater than 
John. The impression is confirmed that John did 
not comprehend the meaning of the mysterion. 

This beatitude is an appeal from Jesus to John, a 
cry from the heart of One who knows the sadness as 
well as the joy of love. There was an “occasion of 
stumbling,” a skandalon, for John the Baptist. 
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The Greek words (axdvSa9^ov, axavSa2,'t.^s(j0ai) 
translated “oflEense,” “occasion of stumbling,’’ 
“cause to o£Eend or stumble,’’ play no small 
part in the thought of the New Testament. 
The noun axdv^a2,ov is the later form of a rare 
Greek word axavBoLkrjQpov which originally meant 
a piece of wood in a trap on which the bait is 
placed, and which, when touched by the animal, 
springs up and shuts the trap.®® In Aristophanes 
(Birds, p. 527, Acharnians, p. 687) the phrase to set 
Gxavhd%Y(Bpa is equivalent to “setting a trap.’’ The 
same meaning is found in the Septuagint, in certain 
Psalms (68. 23, X39. 6), where the word crmvSa^ov 
is used®® as a translation for the Hebrew mdqesh, 
“snare.” But in three passages in the LXX we find a 
totally different metaphor— that of stumbling over 
a stone. This is owing to the fact that GxdvSa?iov 
is used as a translation of the Hebrew mikshol, “stum- 
bling.” The word acquired a special religious signifi- 
cance. It is used for a moral offense, that which ren- 
ders a man guilty before God, and deserving of pun- 
ishment;®^ it is an occasion of inner deterioration.®® 
In the New Testament the metaphor of the “trap” 
or “snare” persists in a few passages. Thus Saint Paul 
(Romans 11.9) quotes Psalm 69. 22-3; the author of 
the Apocalypse (2.14) reprds the teaching of Balaam, 
to eat things offered to idols and to commit fornica- 
tion, as a deadly snare. But the dominant metaphor 
is that of the stone in the path, the occasion of stum- 
bling.®® 

G. Stahlin, Skandalon (1930), p. 15. 

Psalms 69. 22, 140. 5, in R. V. 

®\Juditti 5. 20; see G. kahlin, pp. 74-5, 

Proverbs 22. 25 (Sym.); Ezekiel 7. 19 (Sym.); Stahlin, pp. 87, 88, 145. 

* G. Stahlin, p. 144. The chief passages are Romans 14. 13; 16. 17; 
Romans 9. 33 and i Peter 2. 6 (quoting Isaiah 28. i6); 1 Corinthians i* 
23 and Galatians 5. 11 (the skandalon of the Cross); in the Gospels, Luke 
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What is the stone of stumbling for John the Baptist 
according to the mind of our Lord? It must be that 
Jesus was not the kind of Messiah whom John was 
anticipating. According to our earliest sources John 
had proclaimed a mighty Apocalyptic Messiah, who 
would come in the Day of Yahweh and baptize with 
the fire of judgment. His fan would be in His hand, 
and He would thoroughly purge His threshing-floor. 

He will gather his wheat into the gamer. 

But the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire. 

(Matthew 3. 12; Luke 3. 17.) 

This description is not applicable to any merely 
nationalist deliverer, nor to a Messianic scion of 
David’s line such as is expected in the Psalms of 
Solomon. Rather is the picture delineated by John 
that of the Coming One in Malachi, scarcely to be 
distinguished from God Himself. John could not 
yet discern the vicegerent of God in a wandering 
preacher, subject to suffering and perhaps already, 
like himself, to persecution. If this interpretation 
is true, the stone of stumbling was the fact of suffer- 
ing.®^ It is the offense of the Cross, even before the 
obedience of Jesus to His Father’s will had brought 
Him to Calvary. 

Support for this view may be found in the diffi- 
cult passage in Mark 9. 9-13. Jesus is training His 
disciples to expect those sufferings. They bring the 
interpretation of the scribes that the world must 
be set in order before the Messiah comes. If Elijah 

17. i; Matthew 13. 41; 16. 23; 18. 7. The verb is used frequently in 
Matthew and Mark. The attempt to interpret all the New Testament 
uses of the verb in the sense of "'setting a trap for” breaks down in the 
passage under discussion. Carr, Horae Bihlicae, pp. 56-68; J, H. Moul- 
ton, Expository Times, 26, pp. 331-a; Allen, St. Mark, pp. 199-202 (who 
acknowledges the difficulty of Matthew 11. 6); Moulton-Milligan, Vocab- 
ulary of the Greek Testament, p. 576. 

®^So G. StShlin, pp. 231-4. 
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is to set all things in order, how is this to be recon- 
ciled with the sufferings and humiliation of the Son 
of man? Jesus rejects this interpretation. Elijah 
has come already in the person of John the Baptist. 
He has been rejected and killed. The predecessor 
is not exempt from the fate of the Messiah.®® 

The view that John the Baptist doubted the 
Messiahship of Jesus has been regarded as incredible 
by the great exegetes of the Church. Calvin re- 
garded it as “altogether absurd.”®® But traditional 
exegesis has underestimated the originality of the 
idea of a suffering Messiah.®'^ The Gospels provide us 
with evidence that Jesus was concerned to guard the 
disciples against the danger of stumbling on this 
rock of offense.®® His task was the transformation of 
the current ideal. “There is no dead lift so heavy 
as that which is required to change an ideal. We 
do not wonder that at the moment it was too much 
for Him and for them.”®® The gospel which Jesus 
proclaimed, “the mystery of the kingdom,” included 
as an essential element the idea of redemption 
through His suffering, and this idea was explicitly 
taught by Him toward the end of His ministry. John 
the Baptist stumbled here. For all his greatness he 
remained outside. Jesus foresaw that in spite of all 
His warnings the disciples would also stumble on 
this offense of the Cross. Yet this message was to be 
the integrating and constitutive Word of God for the 
new Israel. 

The historical fact that Jesus went up to Jerusalem 

®“See Rawlinson, St. Mark, p. izi. The interpretation of Wellhausen 
is to be preferred to the assumption of a dislocation of the text. 

“Valde absurdum.” Compare Augustine, Sermon 66, 3, 4; So Hilary, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, and Jerome. 

G. F. Moore, Judaism, i, 551. 

“ Compare G. Stahlin, p. 227. 

James Denney, The Death of Christ, p. 35. 
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has been variously interpreted. The theory which 
has left a deep mark on our records is that He went 
up because it was predestined. “The Son of man 
must suffer.” For Mark this probably meant that 
Jesus went up because “it was written.” But the 
same evangelist gives us evidence for a profounder 
view, which also was current in the early Church. 
The “must” is not an outward necessity but an 
inward constraint. The decision to go to Jerusalem, 
to an almost certain death, was no mere fulfillment 
of the greatest of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
though Jesus had pondered those Scriptures and 
read His Father’s meaning there. His motive was 
obedience to the Will of God as He discerned that 
Will in the task to which He was committed, with 
the divine light shining on it from the oracles of the 
past. 

All our sources agree that His life was a life of 
obedience; from the moment when the Spirit drives 
Him out into the wilderness to the dark evening in 
the garden when He cries, “Abba, Father, all things 
are possible to thee: remove this cup from me. 
Howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 
Saint Paul and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews both seize on this clue. “Being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming 
obedient unto death, yea, the death of the cross” 
(Philippians 2,. 8). “Though he was a Son, yet he 
learned obedience through the things which he suf- 
fered” (Hebrews 5. 8). Four times in the fourth Gos- 
pel the phrase rings out: “The will of him that sent 
me.” “May thy will be done” is the motif of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

It was McLeod CampbelP®® who more than eighty 

The Nature of the Atonement (1856), Chap. V. 
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years ago insisted that the great keyword on the sub- 
ject o£ the atonement was the text, “Lo, I come to 
do thy will, O God.” Discussions of recent years 
with regard to the eschatological nature of the King- 
dom of God enable us to set this motive of obedience 
against the background of God’s final purpose for 
mankind. 

According to the teaching of Jesus it is the Will of 
God to inaugurate the new age which is to be crowned 
by God’s final victory at the end of human history. 
The obedience of Jesus to God’s Will leads Him to 
make his final appeal at Jerusalem. But why did 
He go up, if He knew that His death was certain?^®^ 
The answer to this question must take account of 
the general characteristic of the predictive element 
in Hebrew prophecy. It is moral, and therefore con- 
tingent.^^ The prediction of the catastrophe await- 
ing the Jewish people was intended to influence con- 
duct, and avert the danger threatened. Jesus had 
prophesied His death. But it was the Will of God 
that to the end He should continue in the activity in 
which the Kingdom was already being realized. That 
activity was a final appeal which conceivably might 
win a response. If He is confronted by the choice, 
either to go up to Jerusalem at the time of the Feast, 
or not to go up, which alternative is He to take? He 
could have continued the work in “the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon,” in the villages of Caesarea Philippi, 
or in the towns of Galilee. But if His aim was a new 
Israel, or the constitution of a saving Remnant, it 
would naturally be in Jerusalem that the supreme 
appeal should be made. He was a Jew, and a loyal 
Jew was expected to be in Jerusalem at the Feast of 

^®^The answers to this question, bewildering in their variety, are 
discussed by Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (1927), i, pp. 190-3. 

B. Davidson, art., "Trophecy” in Hastings, D.B., iv, pp. 125-6. 
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the Passover. “Sacrifice for the whole nation was 
accomplished only in her courts, and the nation was 
world wide.”^o* “In the pil^ims from all lands the 
whole Jewish nation was ideally gathered at the 
feast. Thither the tribes went up. From the ends 
of the earth they would fly instinctively homeward 
like doves to their windows. They could not forget 
their home. And in the age to come, according to 
Jewish belief, Jerusalem would be the religious cen- 
ter of the world.^®® As a loyal Jew, as a prophet lov- 
ing His own people, Jesus could not stay away. If 
He had a message, it must be delivered there, espe- 
cially at the time when the minds of His hearers 
might be stirred with sacred memories, and their 
hearts throbbing with the ancient hope of the final 
salvation. Only there and at that time could a mes- 
sage be uttered to the Jewish people, which through 
the pil^im hosts might be carried to every part of 
the habitable world. We do wrong to the vastness of 
the “spiritual empire”^®® of Judaism, and unwar- 
rantably limit the horizon of our Lord, if we leave 
out of account the unique opportunity afforded by 
the gathering of pilgrims at the Passover to One who 
at once proclaimed and embodied the final purpose 
of God for mankind. 

According to our evidence. He went up to the 
Passover to carry on and consummate His work, not 
just to get Himself crucified. On His way He passed 
through Jericho, and His presence meant a revolu- 
tion in the life of one outcast. So far from regarding 
this incident as an interruption, Jesus declares that 
this was the work which He had come to do. Zac- 

George Adam Smith, Jerusalem, ii, p. 397. 

G. F. Moore, Judaism, ii, p. 12. 

Ibid., i, p. 230. 

The phrase is that of George Adam Smith, Jerusalem, ii, p, 397. 
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chaeus was one o£ the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
“The Son of man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” The Messianic salvation has visited the 
household, and Zacchaeus is now a true son of Abra- 
ham. 

This passion for the reconstruction of the true 
Israel of God is the result of the obedience to the 
Father’s Will, and is the dominating motive of the 
final ministry at Jerusalem. “He was not filling in 
time or merely awaiting the end. All day long He 
was carrying on His work— cleansing the Temple, 
answering questions, teaching the people, scattering 
the seed of the truth. The force of that tremendous 
assault astonished His adversaries with the fear that 
He might yet carry all before Him. But with all His 
energy He was still recollected and quietly compe- 
tent to judge the quality of everything said and done 
before Him, and to miss no opportunity of winning 
any that might be won. If the many refused Him, 
He did not abandon the few. If they mobilized 
against Him, He searched their hostile ranks for any 
son of peace who would receive His gift.”^®^ 

If His purpose was the delivery of His message 
and the reconstitution of the people of God, this 
return to Jerusalem was the only way. 

The motive of the cleansing of the Temple has 
already been interpreted above. It is a Messianic act 
pointing to the purified worship of Israel which must 
follow acceptance of the message that the Reign of 
God is present. But this very act was regarded by 
the Jewish authorities as an impious challenge to the 
existing religious order. It was indeed an appeal 
to the public conscience, a declaration that the reli- 
gious life of Israel could be reformed. But both 

R. Maltby, The Meaning of the Cross (1920), pp. 9-10; com- 
pare Christ and His Cross, pp. 54-9. 
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appeal and declaration were alike rejected. The 
message was inevitably confined to a narrow circle 
of friends at the last. 

The decisive saying for the connection of the mes- 
sage of a crucified Messiah with the reconstituted 
People of God is to be found in the words of institu- 
tion at the Last Supper, and particularly in the use 
of the word diatheke, translated “testament” (A. V.) 
or “covenant” (R. V.). The saying has come to us in 
various forms, but the two earliest are those in the 
second Gospel and in First Corinthians. 

This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many. 
(Mark 14. 24.) 

This cup is the new covenant in my blood. (1 Corinthians 
11. 25.) 

The Marxian saying carries in it an allusion to 
Exodus 24. 8 (“the blood of the covenant”), and to 
Isaiah 55. 12 (“He poured out his soul unto death 
. . . he bare the sin of many”). The Pauline saying 
also contains an allusion to Exodus 24, but points 
back even more clearly to the new covenant prom- 
ised in Jeremiah 31.31. It is beyond our power to 
determine which is the more original form.^°® But 
the fact of extraordinary significance for the idea of 
the Ecclesia in the mind of our Lord is the presence 
in both forms of the saying of the word “covenant,” 
the traditional word for the divine revelation which 
constituted Israel, as the People of God. 

The Greek word diatheke is almost invariably the 
translation in the Septuagint of the Hebrew word 

The discussion in Vincent Taylor, Jesus and Hts Sacrifice, pp. 131-9, 
803-6, are valuable and illuminating. But on the whole I regard the 
Pauline form as more primitive than the Markan. With J. Behm (in 
Theologisckes Worterbuch, ii, p. 136) I think that the Markan version 
has revised away the difficulties early felt in the Pauline form; especially 
the description of the cup as the covenant; compare Lietzmatm, 4n 
die Korinther, p. 6o. 
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berith, which is always translated “covenant” in our 
English versions. The fundamental meaning is that 
of an agreement or compact between two parties. But 
in man y other passages the context excludes the idea 
of compact, and the idea of setting up a relationship 
takes its place; this is done by the free act or choice 
of one party. When the diatheke is between God and 
man, it means a “disposition” or “arrangement” made 
by God in His plenary power. Man may accept this 
diatheke or reject it, but he cannot alter it.’-®® It is an 
unilateral enactment, rather than a covenant. 

For the discussion of the New Testament usage a 
fresh complication arises. In the papyri and inscrip- 
tions the word means “testament,” or “will.””® 
There seems no exception to this rule in the common 
Greek of the time. It is possible, therefore, that in 
certain New Testament passages the word should be 
translated “will.”’” 

But the dominant meaning of diatheke in the New 
Testament is that of “unilateral enactment,” an 
arrangement for the people of God, depending on 
God’s initiative, and issuing from His gracious will.”® 
We have no English word which can adequately 
translate diatheke in this, its loftiest sense. “Arrange- 
ment,” “disposition”— these are neutral and lifeless 

The fullest brief account is by J. Behm, in KitteBs Theologisches 
Worterbuch, ii, pp. 128-30, but there is a complete survey of LXX usage 
in the same writer’s monograph, Der Begriff Diatheke im Neuen Testa- 
ment ( 191 2)> PP- i7"34* 

Examples in Moulton-Milligan, p. 148. 

Galatians 3- 15 (though Duncan prefers “covenant/’ Galatians, p. 
105); Hebrews 9. 16-18. 

Detailed proof in J. Behm, Der Begriff Diatheke, pp. 37-9? J sum- 
mary by the same writer in Theologisches Worterbuch, ii, pp. 132-7^ 
see also a valuable discussion in Burton, Galatians (1921), pp- 49 ^’' 5 ^ 5 * 
This view has won the assent of Dalman, Bauer, Schlatter, and many 
other writers. Deissman and W. T. Moulton, art., “Covenant” in Hast- 
ings, D.A.C,, argued for the rendering “testament,” on the ground of 
the contemporary Greek usage. But this view does not do justice to the 
influence of the Old Testament vocabulary on the writers of the N. T. 
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in comparison with, the thought o£ God’s redeeming 
purpose which is essential to diatheke. The word 
“testament” is definitely inaccurate and misleading 
for the great majority of the New Testament pas- 
sages. The word “covenant” carries with it too much 
of the idea of “compact.” In seven out of the eight 
instances of the word in the Pauline Epistles and in 
all the instances in the Gospels and Acts the meaning 
is that of a “dispensation” of God, a mighty demon- 
stration of the sovereign will of God in history, by 
which He establishes a relationship between Himself 
and His people according to His purpose of redeem- 
ing grace. In such a relationship there is necessarily 
an element of mutuality. Men are free to accept or 
to refuse His offer. But if we keep the word “cove- 
nant,” as we must, the stress must lie on God’s initia- 
tive rather than on man’s assent. 

The passage in Jeremiah which Jesus takes up and 
fulfills at the Last Supper is the highest pinnacle of 
the idea of the Covenant in the Old Testament. For 
the prophet a covenant “was not a contract or bar- 
gain but an approach by God to His people, an offer 
of His Grace, a statement of His Will, and accom- 
panied by manifestations of His power to redeem 
them.”^^® The New Covenant is an eschatological 
idea. It is promised for the future. Certain positive 
features distinguished it from the old. First there was 
inwardness: “I will put my law in their inward part;” 
second, individualism: “All shall know me;” third, 
forgiveness of sin: “Their sins will I remember no 
more.” Doctor Skinner points out that the first of 
these three truths is predominant in the prophet's 
mind. It is the inwardness of true religion, “the spir- 
itual illumination of the individual mind and con- 

George Adam Smith, Jeremiah {1923), p. 377. 
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science, and the doing of the Will of God from a spon- 
taneous impulse of the renewed heart. To Christian 
theology the promise has meant nothing less than this, 
and the prophecy of the New Covenant has therefore 
been regarded as one of the profoundest anticipations 
of the perfect religion that the Old Testament con- 
tains.”^i" 

We can now see how appropriate for the purpose 
of Jesus was this citation of the idea of Jeremiah. 
His own thought, like that of the prophet, was set in 
an eschatological framework, but with this differ- 
ence— the supreme day had dawned. What J eremiah 
had promised for the future was now being fulfilled. 
The actual word used by Jesus may well have been 
the Hebrew berlth. “In Jewish literature (apart 
from the Targums) there is no Aramaic substitute 
for benth; the Hebrew word only is used.”^“ For 
Jesus, interpreting and fulfilling the promise of Jere- 
miah, the idea of herlth was correlative to the idea 
of Basileid, the Reign of God, the new order which 
He was proclaiming as present. The Kingly Rule of 
God brought with it a new relationship of men with 
God, a personal relationship with their Father, an 
inward consciousness of sonship, a divinely wrought 
illumination. It was an individual relationship, inas- 
much as each of His disciples might enter on it of his 
own free will, but it was no private possession. It was 
shared. The “Kingdom” was given to the disciples 
as a company, and the gift was based on the recon- 
ciliation wrought by the sacrifice of Jesus Himself. 

It is tempting at this point to venture on a further 
step. C ould Jesus have had in mind the passages in 

J. SMnner, Prophecy and Religion (1926), pp. 329-50. 

J^'Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua (E. tr., 1929), p. 165; the Greek word dia- 
thSkB IS actually used for 'Vill and testament’' in postbiblical Aramaic 
as a 'loan-word/" Dalman suggests the Aramaic q&yam as an alternative 
which already in Daniel 6. 8 means an "ordinance/’ 
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Second Isaiah which actually identify the covenant 
with the Servant of God? 

I will give thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of 
the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prison- 
ers from the dungeon, and them that sit in darkness out of 
the prison house. {Isaiah 43. 6, 7.) 

I will give thee for a covenant of the people, to raise up the 
land, to make them inherit the desolate heritages; saying to 
them that are bound. Go forth; to them that are in darkness. 
Show yourselves. (Isaiah 49. 8, 9.) 

In his last great contribution to theological study, 
Rudolf Otto, in demonstrating that Jesus must have 
interpreted His death in the light of the conception 
of the Suffering Servant, has pointed us to these pas- 
sages in Second Isaiah, and has ignored the probable 
reference to the prophecy of Jeremiah.^^® But we 
cannot prove, from Mark 14. 24 and 1 Corinthians 
11. 25, that Jesus actually had the reference to the 
Servant in mind. At the same time the proof that 
Jesus transformed the contemporary conception of 
Messiahship in the light of Isaiah 53 is cumulative, 
and, I think, convincing. If this be accepted, we can 
accept Otto’s argument in another form. The pas- 
sages in Second Isaiah prove that it was possible to 
unite the idea of the New Covenant with the idea of 
a Mediator of that covenant. In His own thought 
Jesus blended these two ideas, knowing that by His 
passion and death they were being mingled and made 
one. 

The bestowal of a new covenant inevitably implies 
a community. This is inherent in the use of the word 
berlth in Jeremiah, who uses it of the relationship of 
God with His people.^’-'' The prophecy of Jeremiah 
was a living force at the time of Jesus. This is proved 

Kinedom of God and Son of Man (E. tr., 1938), pp. *89-95. 

J. Skinner, pp. 3*5-7. 
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by the existence of the “Damascus sect,” who called 
themselves “the men who entered into the new cove- 
nant in the land of Damascus. Their covenant 
was a covenant of penitence the adherents relied 
on an atonement to be made by God.^^® They looked 
for a Teacher of Righteousness to come “in the end 
of the days.”^^^ The writer of the work which gives 
us all our information about this sect is conscious that 
he is living in the last days;^®^ he is looking for the 
advent of a Messiah “from Aaron and Israel.”^^® 
Those who will give heed to him when he comes will 
be “the poor of the flock.”^^ 

The chief interest of the work for our present pur- 
pose is that we meet with a close connection in 
thought between the idea of the New Covenant and 
the idea of a renewed Israel. This sect claimed to be 
the true Israel of God. The old Israel has proved 
faithless. The new Israel has received fresh revela- 
tions. Apparently, they claimed to be heirs of all the 
divine promises. The Temple was their sanctuary. 
“Jerusalem and none other was their Holy City, the 
City of their Sanctuary, and all the cities of Israel 
were theirs to be instructed in the law of God.”^^® 
There is a Remnant whom God will teach through 
the Messiah. “And through His Messiah He shall 
make them know His Holy Spirit.”^^® These striking 
resemblances to ideas which we have already traced 
in the teaching of Jesus afford fresh evidence that the 

^Fragments of a Zadokite Work, ix. 28, in Charles’s edition Apocry- 
pha and Pseudepigrapha (1913), ii, pp. 785-834. 

Ibid., ix, 15. 

Vi, 6. 

Ibid., viii, 10. 

^Ubid., Vi, 1 . 

See Charles, pp. 795-6. 

“*ix, 10, • compare Zechariah 11. 11, 

Charles, p. 793. 

Ibid., ii, pp. 9-10. 
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proclamation of the Reign of God as already dawning 
would naturally carry with it both the idea of a new 
covenant and the idea of a renewed Israel to be cre- 
ated through the faithful Remnant. 

If we may look for any one moment wherein the 
new Israel was constituted, it would be in the act of 
Jesus at the Last Supper.^^^ But even this decisive act 
should not be regarded in isolation from all that went 
before and from the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
outflowing of the Spirit that followed after. We may 
trace various preparatory stages. In His call of the 
disciples, in His sending them forth to preach, in 
His acceptance of the confession of Peter and His 
subsequent unveiling of the “mystery” of the suffer- 
ing Messiah, He had secured a Remnant of Israel, 
entrusted them with a mission, and revealed the pur- 
pose of God. But hitherto He had not ceased, in the 
face of repeated rejections, to appeal to Israel as a 
whole. The last appeal had been made and refused. 
He turns to His friends. 

Ye are they which have continued with me in my tempta- 
tions: and I appoint [diaTidefiai] unto you a kingdom, even 
as my Father appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink 
at my table in my kingdom; and ye shall sit on thrones judg- 
ing the twelve tribes o£ Israel. (Luke 2a. 28-30, R.V.) 

It is probable that we should reject this translation of 
verse 29. To dine at a king’s table is not a sign of 
sharing his authority.^^® It could equally well be 
rendered: 

And even as my Father appointed Kingly Rule to me, I 
appoint unto you that ye shall eat and drink at my table in 
my Kingly Rule. 

^ Compare F. Kattenbusch, in Festgabe fur Hamack (1921), p. 169; see 
the balanced criticism of H. D. Wendland, Eschatologie (1931), pp. i87fE. 

So Creed, St. Luke, p. 269; the interpretation adopted above is also 
that of Westcott and Hort, Easton, Vincent Taylor. Molfatt, T. W. 
Manson. 
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The connection between the death of our Lord and 
His Kingly Rule is essential to this passage. Only 
through His suffering will the Kingdom be consum- 
mated. Jesus desires His disciples to share in the 
joy of the consummation, but His way to it must be 
their way. Saint Paul is the true interpreter of Jesus 
here. “Show among yourselves the spirit which 
you experience in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 2.5). 
“ITe vision of rewards in the Kingdom which other- 
wise would be indistinguishable from a chiliastic 
dream is stripped of everything gross and earthly.”^^® 
The characteristic mark of the community which is 
formed of the friends of Jesus is service, as befits those 
whose gospel will henceforth contain the story of a 
Messiah on a Cross. 

5. The Mission of the New Community 

The fifth line of argument is taken from the fact 
that Jesus sent out a chosen body of His disciples on 
a mission. Jesus “called” men to discipleship, and 
this implies a new and unique relationship. Out of 
the company of disciples He chooses some for a mis- 
sionary tour, and sends them forth as apostoloi. His 
conception of that mission is a characteristic mark of 
the community which He was gathering. 

The evidence is given by all our sources. 

And he called unto him the twelve, and began to send 
them forth by two and two; and he gave them authority over 
the unclean spirits. (Mark 6. y, and parallels.) 

This passage is closely allied to the choice of the 
Twelve in an earlier chapter. 

And he appointed twelve that they might be with him, 
and that he might send them forth to preach, and to have 

130 Manson, St. Luke, p. 245. 
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authority to cast out devils. (Mark 3. 14, 15; compare the 
parallels.) 

Luke preserves the tradition o£ a mission o£ 
Seventy, or Seventy-two, disciples, and records their 
return. The sayings o£ Jesus which follow their re- 
port of their success reflect the eschatological charac- 
ter of the message with which they were entrusted, 
and the conviction of Jesus that the final victory of 
God over the powers of evil was even now being 
achieved. 

The Lord appointed seventy others, and sent them forth 
two and two into every city and place whither he himself was 
about to come. (Luke 10. 1.) 

And the seventy returned with joy, saying. Lord, even the 
devils are subject unto us in thy name. And he said unto 
them, I beheld Satan fall as lightning from heaven. Behold, 
I have given you authority to tread upon serpents and scor- 
pions, and over all the power of the enemy: and nothing shall 
iu any wise hurt you. Howbeit in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven. (Luke 10. 17-20.) 

There are various difficulties inherent in Luke’s 
account. Matthew 10. 5 assigns to the Twelve the 
charge which Jesus in Luke 10. 2-12 addresses to the 
Seventy. Luke himself (22. 35!.) looks back to 10. 4 
and assumes that the injunction had been given to 
the Twelve.^®® It is further urged that the number 
Seventy has a symbolic value as corresponding with 
the number of the nations of the earth.^®^ But to dis- 
miss the tradition as a construction of Luke, or as 
a community legend, raises other difficulties. Why 
should such a tradition arise in the early Church 
where the Twelve were accorded an acknowledged 
pre-eminence? The very preservation of such a tradi- 

J. Martin Creed, St. Luke, p. 144. 

In Genesis 10. (70 in Hebrew text, 72 in LXX). 
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tion in such an environment is an argument for its 
authenticity.^®* Moreover, the tradition that not only 
the Twelve, but a larger number, were “sent out” 
by Jesus to preach, would help to account for the 
application of the term “apostle” to a larger number 
than the Twelve in the early Church.’^®® 

We must now endeavor to penetrate to the essen- 
tial meaning of this “sending forth.” Recent dis- 
cussions have added to our knowledge but have not 
superseded the work of Lightfoot and Hort.^®^ 

Justin Martyr and Eusebius are witnesses that 
systematic measures were taken in Jerusalem by the 
Jewish authorities to counteract the Christian mis- 
sion. They sent delegates to the Jews of the Disper- 
sion, to give them correct information about this 
dangerous movement. It is possible that Paul him- 
self was an apostle of this kind before he became a 
Christian and an apostle of another kind. 

Later Judaism, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
was familiar with a legal institution of shelihim, 
called in Latin apostoli. These were financial dele- 
gates of the Jewish Patriarch.’^®® 

But there were far-reaching differences between 
these officials and the apostles of the New Testament. 
In the first place, the Jewish shelihim were author- 
ized officials, legal “delegates,” and not missionaries. 
The proselytizing work of the Jews at the time of 

Schlatter, Lukas (1931), pp* 374 ff. 

^"Romans 16. 7; 2 Corinthians 8. 23; 1 Corinthians g. 1; 15. 5, 7; 
Acts 14. 4, 14. 

Lightfoot, Galatians (1865), pp. 92-101; Hort, Christian Ecclcsia, 
pp. 20-41. Among recent discussions I must name above all those of 
Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, to which I am especially indebted, art. Apos- 
tello, and Apostolos, in Kitters Theologisches Worterbuch (1932), i, 
pp. 397-448; and his later monograph, Apostolat und Predigtamt (1934). 
See also Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity (1908), pp. 
319-33; Burton, Galatians^ pp. 363-84. 

^"‘Lake and Loak^s Jackson, Beginnings of Christianity, v, p. 48* 
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Jesus was carried on by missionaries to whom the 
Hebrew word shelihim was not applied, and who had 
not the official sanction of headquarters^®® On the 
other hand, the Christian apostles were essentially 
preachers of a message, sent out in the name of Jesus 
Himself. Secondly, the Jewish shelihim arose out 
of the ordinary needs of daily life. Though they 
were finally given a religious or ecclesiastical sanction 
in Judaism by some kind of ordination, their origin 
was not specifically religious. But the Christian 
apostles took their origin in a new religious move- 
ment; they were disciples called by a religious leader 
before they became apostles, and were only apostles 
in virtue of their personal relationship with Him. 

There is, however, one link between the idea of 
the later shelihim and that of the apostles commis- 
sioned by Jesus which determines the meaning of 
Christian apostleship, and ultimately the mission of 
the Christian Ecclesia. It is to be found in the oft- 
quoted sentence in the Mishnah: “He who is sent by 
a man is as he who sent him.”^®® This entrusting of 
full powers to another to act in the name of the 
person who sends him is common both to the idea 
of the late Jewish “apostolate” and to those sent 
forth by Jesus. The person “sent forth” incorporates, 
as it were, in himself the higher authority who sends 
him.^®* According to a saying preserved by Matthew 
alone, this principle is set forth by Jesus Himself: 

Rengstarf, Theologisches Worterbuch, i, p. 418. 

Ibid., p. 417; Justin Martyr, Dial., p. io8. 

^*^Berakoth, 5 [Danby, Mishnah (1933), 6: “a man’s agent is like 
to himself;” Lukyn Williams, Tractate Berakoth (1921). 41: '‘a man’s 
representative is like himself”]. Further evidence in Strack-Billerbeck, 
Kommentar (1926), iii, 3, 4. It is noteworthy that the New Testament 
of the Syrian Church translates airbaroKas by sheliha. See Jerome on 
Galatians 1. 1, quoted in Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, v, p. 48, 

Rengstorf, p. 415. 
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“He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.”’^^® 

So too in a saying preserved in different forms by 
all three evangelists,^^^ the disciples are told that 
when they are delivered up in times of persecution, 
they will be given the word of testimony by the 
Spirit of God. The reason for the persecution is 
that they are hated “for the sake of the name”; they 
are representing Jesus. The fourth Gospel pene- 
trates to the heart of this conception of apostleship: 
“As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.”^^^ 
Indeed, in the only passage where the word “apos- 
tolos” is found in this Gospel (13. 16), it is possible 
that the author has the Jewish “delegate” in mind.’^^® 
A servant is not greater than his lord; neither one 
that is sent \_apostolos] greater than he that sent him.” 

i. The first distinguishing mark of the concep- 
tion of apostleship is that those who were sent forth 
had already been called by Jesus to be His disciples. 
The relationship between a rabbi and his disciples 
was familiar enough in Judaism. Jesus is repre- 
sented in the Gospels as a Rabbi Himself.^^^ But just 
as the questions at issue between Jesus and the teach- 
ers of His day left the rabbis more conscious of 
His difference from them than His resemblance to 
them, so the relationship between Jesus and His 
disciples transcended, even if it included, the ordi- 
nary relationship of the rabbi to the pupils who 
surroun ded him.“® The reason for this dissimilar- 

Matthew lo. 40. 

^^^Mark 13. 11-13; Matthew 10. 17-20; Luke 21. 12-17. 

John 20. 21; compare 12. 44, 45; 13. 20. 

Rengstorf, pp. 421-2; Bauer, Johannes evangelium, p. 1615, 

the essay by C. H. Dodd in Mysterium Christi (1930)', pp. 53-6. 
For the following, compare G. Kittel, Spdtjudentum und das Ur- 
christentum (1926), pp. 126-31; E. Lohmeyer, Vom Begriff der reli- 
gidsen Gemeinschaft (1925), pp. 4-9; H. D. Wendland, Die Eschatologie 
des Reiches Gottes bei Jesus (1931), pp. 153-6, to which I am greatly 
indebted. ° ^ 
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ity lies in the difference of the types of truth with 
which the rabbis and Jesus were concerned. The 
ordinary relationship of teacher and pupil in theo- 
logical questions is based on degrees of knowledge, 
sometimes, let us hope, on degrees of insight. The 
teacher has more knowledge, and imparts it; but he 
is one with his pupils in looking on the truth as 
objective; he leads them into truth by wrestling for 
it, by being profoundly eager to attain to it, and to 
impart the results of his struggles. But the Teacher- 
disciple relationship in the Gospels is of another 
order. The first duty of the disciples is to follow Him 
who calls. The Teacher makes an absolute demand 
by proclaiming God’s supreme offer. He Himself 
embodies His message. The Rule of God comes to 
actuality and visible presence in Him. Knowledge 
for the disciples is dependent on a decision in pres- 
ence of an urgent divine message. In this relation- 
ship^ the Teacher stands, not side by side with His 
disciples, in the search for truth, but over against 
them as One who has the truth. He asks what God 
asks. He teaches the will of God, and His will is one 
with God’s will. The relationship of the rabbi to his 
disciples is based on the ground of knowledge; the 
relationship of Jesus to His disciples is based on un- 
conditional faith. Knowledge is promised in this 
relationship, but no advance in knowledge can ever 
bring the disciples beyond their Master. He calls; 
they follow, and they will remain followers to the end. 
So Jesus says: “Be not ye called rabbi: for one is your 
teacher and all ye are brethren.” 

Hence it is that, in the Gospels, discipleship does 
not rest on any special spiritual equipment of those 
who are called, nor indeed on their own decision, 
but on the initiative of Jesus. This becomes clearer 
as we study the words used for “call” and “follow.” 
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The use of the word “call” as summoning to partici- 
pation in the salvation of God is especially common 
in Second Isaiah.^^® As we have seen above in the 
case of the word “to preach the gospel,” the roots of 
the religious meaning of this word lie in the oracles 
of ‘ ‘the most evangelical of the prophets.” In Second 
Isaiah the call is to Israel, but there is a hint of a 
call more individual and appealing. “I have called 
thee by thy name, thou art mine.”“’ So those who 
were destined to be “sent” heard the summons to re- 
pentance, one by one, and embraced the opportunity 
with eagerness. But before they could be sent they 
must learn. They were disciples before they were 
apostles . The religious and ethical teaching of J esus, 
such as is preserved in the Sermon on the Mount or in 
the Lukan parables, is an indispensable preliminary 
to their mission. 

It is characteristic both of the teaching and the 
method of Jesus that He regards the new order as 
involving first of all a call to individual men of the 
kind formerly made by the prophets to the nation. 
“The Kingly Rule of God becomes concrete through 
the call of Jesus which is followed by obedience.^^® 
The demand made on men is that they should follow. 
The word translated “to follow,” when it occurs in 
the form “they followed him,” has a far deeper reli- 
gious meaning in the New Testament than in its 
common usage today. It is more than ethical alle- 
giance, or respectful admiration, or an attempt as imi- 
tation of a matchless character by one who is afar off. 
In the LXX the word is hardly ever used except with 

Isaiah 40. 9; 42. 6; 46. iz; 48. 12, 15; and above all 50, 2 and 51. 2. 
See art. KoXica by Karl Ludwig Schmidt, in Kittel, iii, pp, 489-92. 

Isaiah 43. 1; compare 45. 3. 

B. Wendland, Die Eschatologie des Reiches Gottes bei Jesus 
(1931). P- 15 ^- 
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a conventional meaning,^^® and there are apparently 
no real parallels in popular Greek. The word is one 
of those which were baptized into Christ and thereby 
acquired a meaning completely original and distinc- 
tive. It is found only in the four Gospels in its reli- 
gious sense apart from one passage in the Apoca- 
lypse.^®® The new meaning is owing to the fact that 
for the early Christians there was only one disciple- 
ship possible and therefore only one way of follow- 
ing. Jesus was the Messiah, and His followers shared 
in the salvation which He brought,^®^ shared in His 
earthly vicissitudes, ’^®® and shared in the hope of the 
high calling which was theirs in Him. This is no 
mere imitatio Christi. This is a complete and abso- 
lute dedication of all life to One who is bringing the 
fulfillment of the final purpose of God for human life. 
It involves entrance into a new fellowship and a new 
community. Contrast the idea of “following God” 
which we find in Marcus Aurelius^^®® and Epictetus^®* 
or in the noble utterance of Cleanthes.^®® 

“Lead thou me on, O Zeus and Destiny, 

To that goal long ago to me assigned. 

I’ll follow and not falter; if my will 
Prove weak and craven, I will follow still.” 

On this side, a brave acquiescence, a stalwart 
individualism, a proud self-sufficiency; on the 
other, an active self-dedication to a purpose of love, 
an entrance into a new commonalty of the people of 

Art. dKoXove^oj by Kittel in his Theologisches Worterbuch, i, p. 211. 

Revelation 14. 4; Kittel, p. 214. 

^“^Mark 2. 14 is the call of the Messiah; compare Luke 9. 61-2; Mark 
10. 17, 21. 

Matthew 8. ig-20; Mark 8. 34 and parallels. 

Meditations, vii, p. 31. 

Discourses, I, xxx, p. 4, 

At the end of Epictetus, Encheiridion. 
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God, an independence of the world through depend- 
ence on Jesus. 

Those who followed Jesus were “disciples.” The 
“apostles” were selected out of this larger company, 
and it is not necessary to assume that even in the 
lifetime of Jesus the apostles were only twelve in 
number.^®’^ The wider meaning given to the term 
“apostle” in the early Church is best explained by 
some justification for it in the earthly life of Jesus 
Himself.^®® 

2. The second decisive act in the making of 
apostles was the decision of Jesus to send a number 
of His disciples on a missionary tour. Here we may 
leave out of account the question whether the num- 
ber sent out was twelve or seventy, or whether the 
two numbers are evidence for two such missionary 
tours.^®® The act of Jesus was distinguished by the 
bestowal of l^orcfia, “authority”; this is attested by 
all three of the Synoptists. His messengers are in- 
vested with full power to carry out their mission. The 
authority is defined as power to cast out evil spirits;^®® 
and the mission is further defined as preaching the 
gospel of the Kingdom and healing disease. The 
authority which He gave to His missionaries was 
possessed by Jesus Himself in virtue of the advent 
of the Rule of God which was manifested in His own 
activity. The fact that the demons were subject to 
those whom He had sent out was greeted by Him as a 

So Luke 6. 13, 17; 19. 37; and probably Mark 3. 13-14; Matthew 5. 1, 
=^®^See the interesting discussion of Johannes Weiss, The History of 
Primitive Christianity (E. tr., 1937), pp. 673®. I am not convinced that 
Mark 6. 30 and Matthew 10. 2 give sufficient warrant for the statement 
that, for the first two evangelists, '‘the Twelve” and “the Apostles” are 
in all respects identical. 

Compare Rengstorf, p. 425. 

^““The history of the modern discussion of the authenticity of the 
mission of the Twelve is summarized in Schultz, Apostel und JiXnger 
(1921), pp. 71-4. 

Mark 3. 15; 6. 7; Matthew 10. 1; Luke 9. 1. 
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further sign of the overthrow of the realm of evil. 
Thus the authority with which He endowed them is 
inseparably bound up with the message which they 
preached.^®’^ Both in their preaching of the message 
and their power to vanquish evil and disease the mes- 
sengers were as the One who had commissioned them. 
“He who is sent by a man is as he who sent him.” 

There are two further pieces of evidence that Jesus 
endowed His disciples with this power: 

John said unto him, Master, we saw one casting out devils 
in thy name: and we forbade him, because he followed not 
us. But Jesus said. Forbid him not: for there is no man 
which shall do a mighty work in my name, and be able 
quickly to speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is 
for us. (Mark 9. 38-40.) 

John was one of the candidates for greatness in the 
coming Reign of God. His words may reflect a feel- 
ing that the personal prestige of the disciples is im- 
periled by this action. But it is more likely that 
behind his complaint is the fact that the man had not 
received due authorization. He was an outsider, and 
had no right to exorcize “in the name” of Jesus unless 
Jesus Himself had given him the power. 

A further saying follows in Mark’s account, and 
there are similar sayings in Matthew and Luke. 

For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink be- 
cause ye are Christ’s, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward. (Mark 9. 41.) 

He that received! you received! me, and he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth a prophet 
in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward; 
and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a 
righteous man shall receive a righteous man’s reward. (Mat- 
thew 10. 40-41.) 

He that heareth you heareth me; and he that rejecteth you 


“‘■Foerster, art. in Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch, ii, p. 566. 
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rejecteth me; and he that rejecteth me rejecteth him that 
sent me. (Luke lo. i6; compare John tg. 44f., 13. go.) 

The thread on which these logia are strung is the 
idea of the authorization of an “apostle.” “He who is 
sent by a man is as he who sent him.” No wonders or 
victories over devils are mentioned here, and the 
word “apostle” has no place in any of the sayings. 
In the Markan and Matthaean sayings the slightest 
service to those who are speaking or working in the 
name of Jesus is regarded as service to Jesus Himself. 
He took the idea of the final salvation and the idea 
of the duty of humble service and united them so 
that they are eternally one. 

Further, in all these sayings Jesus is identifying 
Himself with His followers in a way that points for- 
ward to the Pauline doctrine of union with Christ 
and to the Johannine teaching of the unity of the 
Vine and the branches. The Lukan saying with its 
solemn warning is an unmistakable sign that Jesus 
is convinced of the absolute finality of His own mi s- 
sion.^®* Implicit in this saying, as in the rest, is the 
principle that the function of the apostle is to carry 
the Word of God as J esus proclaimed it. To rej ect the 
messenger is to reject Jesus and to reject God Him- 
self. The proclamation of this Word is not one 
among many functions, like the various duties which 
might fall to the lot of an official, but the sole 
function of those whom Jesus sent forth. The exor- 
cism of demons, the healing of the sick— these are 
but outward manifestations of the Word which pro- 
claims that God’s Reign is now present in the activ- 
ity of Jesus, that the powers of the New Age are 
even now available for the destruction of evil, and 
that Jesus, by His very commission to His messengers, 

Compare T. W. Manson, St. Luke, p. 135. 
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is summoning a community to live beneath God’s 
Kingly Rule. These three declarations determine 
the character of an apostle in the early Church, and 
contain the essential characteristics of the Christian 
ministry for all time. First, there is the proclamation 
of the Word; second, the power given in the New Age 
for the fulfillment of the tasks laid upon His mes- 
sengers; and, third, the gathering together of the new 
community, the People of God. Word, Spirit, 
Church — these three determine the nature of the 
ministry.^®* Such creative ministerial work is actu- 
ally constitutive of the Church. 

It is now clear that we cannot speak of the apostle 
as holding an “office” in the later sense of the word; 
neither is apostolate confined to the Twelve. The 
traditional view which has governed the thought of 
the Church for centuries is expressed in Tustin 
Martyr:^®® 

From Jerusalem twelve men went out into the world, and 
these uneducated, and without great ability in speech, but by 
the power of God they proclaimed to every race of men that 
they were sent by Christ to teach all men the word of God. 

A similar view is found in Ignatius and in Clement 
of Rome, but both add Saint Paul to the number of 
apostles. 

The view that Jesus appointed twelve men, and 
twelve only, to the office of apostles cannot be sub- 
stantiated by the New Testament evidence. The 
statements in Euke 6. 13 (“He chose . . . twelve, 
whom also he named apostles”) and Acts 1. 2 (“the 
apostles whom he had chosen”) do not prove that 
the author of Luke-Acts believed that the number 

So Rogel, Das geistliche Amt im neuen Testament (1939). 

Apology, I, p, 39. 
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of apostles is confined to twelve^®® In Acts 14. 4, 14, 
he calls Paul and Barnabas apostles. His use of this 
word, as of many others, is variable. As against mod- 
ern theories the conclusion of Bishop Lightfoot still 
stands.’-*® “In the account of the foundation of the 
apostolate, and in the language used in the Gospels of 
the Twelve, there is no hint that the number was 
intended to be so limited. It is true that twelve is a 
typical number, but so is seven. And if the first crea- 
tion of the diaconate was not intended to be final as 
regards numbers, neither is there any reason to as- 
sume this of the first creation of the apostolate.” 

In the light of the foregoing discussion we may 
venture to qualify Lightfoot’s use of the word “of- 
fice” in speaking of the apostles. If “office” is re- 
garded as possessing a character indelebilis^ the act 
of Jesus in sending them forth affords no warrant for 
the use of the term. Certainly, the Twelve possessed 
one prerogative which was not shared, and which 
could not be taken from them. They had been 
“with him.” They had shared His wanderings, and 
they had continued with Him in His temptations. 
This prerogative was incommunicable. If “office” 
is regarded as including authority for the govern- 
ment of the new community, again the term is inad- 
missible at this stage. As Hort said,’®'’ “There is no 
trace in Scripture of a formal commission for 
government from Christ Himself.” This has been 

■ ^®®This is against the view of Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, 
V, p. 51, who gets rid of Acts 14. 4 and 14 by assuming that the editor of 
Acts found this in his source and left it unaltered; compare W. L. Knox, 
St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem, p. 363. “The view that the num- 
ber of apostles is confined to twelve and that there can be neither more 
nor less, appears in Acts i. 2 seqq., and apparently also in 12. 17.” 
Canon Knox regards James the Lord’s brother as having been elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of James the son of Zebedee. 

Galatians, p. 95. * 

The Christian Ecclesia, p. 84. 
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criticized as one of “those subtle superrefinements 
which occasionally detract from the value of Doctor 
Hort's work.”^®® But no evidence is adduced to prove 
that in His earthly life Jesus gave to the Twelve any 
formal commission for government. The solitary 
passage which might be quoted is the difficult say- 
ingi«® which Luke attributes to our Lord at the Last 
Supper and which Matthew reports as spoken in 
answer to Peter’s question about the reward of the 
Twelve: 

Ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
(Luke as. 30.) 

Verily I say unto you, that ye which have followed me, in 
the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. (Matthew 19. a8.) 

In the original Lukan text the number of thrones 
is not given. If the Lukan version is the more primi- 
tive form of the saying, this may be no more than the 
Apocalyptic expectation which reappears in the Paul- 
ine verse, “Know ye not that the saints shall judge 
the world?’ In that case the promise would not be 
exclusively confined to the Twelve. In any case, even 
on the improbable hypothesis that the Matthaean 
form is the authentic version of the saying, the prom- 
ise would not refer to the government of the com- 

“®A. J. Mason in The Early History of the Church and Ministry 
(1918), p. 41. Doctor Mason quotes 2 Corinthians 10. 8. But Hort is 
referring to the earthly life of Christ. 

Hort mentions this (29), as an ‘‘indication that a distinctive func- 
tion was reserved for the Twelve throughout, over and above their 
function as the chiefest disciples.” 

I Corinthians 6. 2; Revelation 20. 4; compare Wisdom 3. 8; the 
righteous “shall judge nations, and have dominion over peoples”; Enoch 
108. 12: *‘I will bring forth clad in shining light those who have loved 
my holy name, and I will seat each on the throne of his honor.” The 
chief passage is Daniel 7. 22: “Judgment was given to the saints of the 
most High . , . the saints possessed the rule.” 
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munity in the interval between the close of our Lord’s 
earthly life and the end of human history. 

It is likely that the preservation of this saying was 
due to the desire to justify the position of authority 
which was naturally accorded to the Twelve in the 
early Church. But as it stands it does not convey a 
formal commission of authority for government.^’^^ 

Summary 

I may now sum up the result of this inquiry. Did 
Jesus in His earthly life declare by deed and word 
that He had a community in view, and that this com- 
munity would be a new kind of community? 

The answer depends first on the nature of the 
Kingdom of God which was the central theme of 
all the preaching of Jesus and determined all His 
activity. We have seen that the Kingdom is not to 
be identified with Utopia, or with any ideal order 
to be set up on earth by human effort. Nor is the 
Kingdom of God on earth to be identified with the 
Church. That equation is only found many cen- 
turies later. The Kingdom of God is the Kingly 
Rule of God. It is eternal, but it has yet to be fully 
manifested. It is present in the activity of Jesus 
Himself, and yet it is still to come. In the distinctive 
sense in which it is used by J esus it is an eschatological 
concept. The Reign of God is the deliverance prom- 
ised by the prophets for the Last Days. That deliver- 

Professor C. H. Turner, Catholic and Apostolic (1931), pp. 285-6, 
criticized Bishop Headlam for neglecting this saying in Ms Bampton 
Lectures, The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion (1920, 
2d ed„ 1923, xi). Doctor Headlam replies that his argument, which is 
essentially a restatement of that of Hort, is both positive and negative. 
“On the one side I pointed out that in no case is authority given specifi- 
cally to the apostles or to the Twelve as such— it is given to the disciples; 
on the other hand, that warnings are given specifically to the Twelve 
against the assumption of anything in the nature of authority.” 
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ance has now begun. The signs are given to J ohn the 
Baptist, and are manifest in the success of the Seventy. 

That Kingdom is primarily, then, the Rule of God; 
secondarily (33-35), since the Rule of God does not 
operate in the void, it is a domain into which men 
can enter, in which they accept God’s Kingly Rule. 
Thirdly, we have seen (35-40) that though the Rule 
of God is not a community, it implies the gathering 
of a community. 

Next the problem was faced whether, in view of 
the expectation of the nearness of the end of human 
history, there was time enough allowed for the exist- 
ence of any community of a new kind. The answer 
was that there was a sufficient interval, and that Jesus 
expressly disclaimed knowledge when the Last Day 
would dawn. He definitely looked forward to a 
future in time and in this earth in which His follow- 
ers would have to live and work. 

The fivefold argument, which has just been con- 
cluded, has been designed to gather up the various 
elements in the teaching and activity of Jesus into a 
coherent and intelligible unity. First, His appeal 
was to Israel, but Israel must be purged and recon- 
stituted. His hope, therefore, lies in the Remnant, 
and this Remnant is the “little flock” to which much 
of His teaching is addressed. 

Second, that teaching is ethical and therefore social, 
as well as individual. By its very nature it presup- 
poses that the Remnant will be characterized by a 
new way of life, and that fresh power is available for 
the fulfillment of the demands which Jesus makes. 
The Remnant will live on a new and higher level 
because of the divine resources available in the New 
Age. This presupposition is, in fact, the gift of the 
Spirit, though the word is rarely used. 
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Third, the conception of Messiahship essentially 
involves the gathering of a community. 

Fourth, the message of Jesus was meant to be con- 
stitutive of the community. 

Fifth, the mission on which Jesus “sent forth” some 
of His disciples contains His conception of the mis- 
sion of the new community. 

Jesus then envisaged a new Israel, to be formed 
through the little flock, and living beneath God’s 
Kingly Rule in a new era. His followers were com- 
mitted to a new way of life and were promised the 
divine power to enable them for it. They owned 
allegiance to a Messiah who was treading the path 
of suffering. The message which they accepted and 
which the rest of Israel rejected was that of God’s 
final salvation; to accept this message was to go into 
the Kingdom, while to reject it was to stay outside. 
Their mission was to deliver this message, in full 
reliance on the divine power manifested in the New 
Age; and in the delivery of it they were fully commis- 
sioned representatives of the Son of man, so that to 
reject them was to reject God Himself. A com- 
munity which can thus be described is surely the 
Ecclesia, the People of God, Israel as God intended 
Israel to be. 
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Chapter 4 

THE PROMISE TO PETER 

It has been possible to arrive at the preceding con- 
clusions without taking into account the only two 
passages in the four Gospels where the word “Ec- 
clesia” is found. 

The first of these is the faruous promise following 
on Peter’s confession (Matthew 16. 17-19): 

And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 

And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it. 

I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. 

It is idle to deny that the authenticity of this pas- 
sage is under grave suspicion. Recently, however, 
there have been great attempts to remove the doubts 
which prevent many modern students from accepting 
this as a genuine utterance of our Lord in His earthly 
life.i 


^ The late Professor C. H. Turner seemed to believe in the authenticity 
of this saying: Catholic and Apostolic, p. 283 (“in substance trust- 
worthy”); but he assumes (pp. 193-4) that in the early tradition it 
formed part of a post-resurrection narrative, like that of John 21. This 
may be so, but the conjecture removes the saying from the framework 
of the earthly life. The most vigorous defense of the authenticity comes 
from those who are firmly convinced that the teaching of Jesus must be 
placed in an eschatological setting; Schweitzer, Mysticism of Paul, pp. 
103-4; Kattenbusch, art. in Festgabe fur Harnack (1921); Gloege, Reich 
Gottes und Kirche; and, above all, Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Die Kirche des 
Urchristentums (1932) a reprint from Festgahe fiXr Diessmann (1926), 
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Two questions are involved: first, the relation of 
Jesus to the Church; second, the position of Peter in 
early Christianity. 

The main arguments^ against the authenticity of 
this passage will be familiar to readers of recent Eng- 
lish commentaries, though an answer to those argu- 
ments is not so readily accessible. 

The attempt of Harnack to prove that the passage 
is an interpolation into the original text of the first 
Gospel, made in Rome about the time of Hadrian 
(117-138 A. D.), has completely broken down. We 
have no Greek manuscript and no ancient version 
in which Matthew 16. 17-19 or at least 16. 18 is want- 
ing.® Further, the Semitic coloring of these verses is 
unmistakable. The opening beatitude, the designa- 
tion of Simon by his father’s name, the rabbinic ex- 
pression of “binding and loosing,” the eschatological 
struggle with the powers of the underworld— all these 
are indications of a primitive origin for the whole 
paragraph. Suspicion falls on it chiefly because it 
does not occur in Mark or in Luke.* But the sayings 
are not proved unauthentic because the other evan- 
gelists do not record them. As Linton observes,' 
other sayings peculiar to one or other of the evan- 
gelists are not so severely handled. There are, how- 
ever, three arguments on which the rejection of this 
pericope rests, and which call for some reply. 

The first is that the word “Ecclesia” is attributed to 
Jesus only here and in Matthew 18. 17, and that both 
passage s are under suspicion. This Linton calls the 

PP« 259-319: and art. iKKKrjala in KittePs Theologisches Worterbuch, 
Hi, pp. 5JJ2-30. There is a summary of Schmidt's views in W. K. Lowther 
Clarke, Divine Humanity (1936), pp. 158-60. 

® Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche (1932), p. 169. 

® Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Die Kirche des Urchristentums, p. sSst. 

* Linton, p. 158. 

” Op. cit., p. 175. 
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“argument from statistics.” The answer to this must 
be the whole argument which has been developed 
above. If the fact of Church is to be found in the 
teaching of Jesus, there may very well be a name 
for it. There are synonyms used in the Gospels and 
by Jesus. There is the little flock {poimnion, Luke 
12. 32). There are the “disciples.” But the reply 
can be carried further still. The word “Ecclesia” is 
used in the Septuagint to translate qaha, the 
“people” of God. Jesus may well have used this 
Hebrew word, or the Aramaic q’hala. Schmidt has 
advanced an attractive suggestion that the word 
used was kenishta^ the commonest rabbinic word 
for “synagogue.” The Sinaitic Syriac version trans- 
lates “Ecclesia” by kenushta? It is possible that this 
word was used not only for the local community meet- 
ing in a particular synagogue, but also the whole 
“Israel of God.” Certainly, each local community 
regarded itself as one with the whole of the Jewish 
people and as a microcosm of Judaism. 

The second argument is that the idea of the 
Ecclesia cannot be fitted into the framework of 
eschatology within which the teaching of Jesus falls. 
Again, the answer must be found in the fivefold argu- 
ment already developed. If the idea of the Remnant, 
the ethical teaching of Jesus, His idea of Messiahship, 
His conception of His message, all involve the idea of 
the community which He is gathering, then this ob- 
jection to authenticity falls to the ground. But at this 
point it is essential to point out that no true inter- 
pretation of this passage can be reached if the assump- 
tion, so common in this country, is maintained that 
the Church is in verses \ 8 and 19 identified with the 
Kingdom of God. No proof of this widespread fal- 

• Matthew i6. i8 is not preserved in this venioix, but rS. 17. 
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lacy has been brought forward.'^ The only convincing 
proof would be a demonstration that in the first or 
second centuries, or both, the Church was ever identi- 
fied with the Kingdom of God on earth. The Basileia 
creates a community, and uses a community as an 
instrument. Those who enter the Basileia are in the 
Ecclesia; the Ecclesia lives beneath the Kingly Rule 
of God, acknowledges it, proclaims it, and looks for 
its final manifestation; but the Ecclesia is not itself the 
Basileia. Since the Church is gathered under God’s 
Rule, death will have no power over it.® 

The third argument is drawn from the facts of 
the subsequent history of the early Church. Peter 
did not occupy the authoritative position which 
would have been inevitably secured for him by such 
a saying of Jesus. This argument depends on the 
adoption of one particular interpretation of “the 
power of the keys,” which will be discussed below. 
In any case Peter did occupy a position of acknowl- 
edged moral authority in the early Church, though 
the primacy in administration and government seems 
to have belonged to James, the brother of the Lord. 

The difficulty of accepting the verses in the frame- 
work in which Matthew has placed them lies in the 
blessing pronounced in verse 17, where Jesus hails 

The only passage which might be adduced to this effect is in the 
Odes of Solomon f xxii, 12, one of the Odes which became incorporated 
in the Pistis Sophia. 

“Thou didst bring thy world to corruption; 

That everything might be dissolved and renewed, 

And that the foundation for everything might be thy rock, 

And on it thou didst build thy Kingdom; 

And thou becamest the dwelling-place of the saints/’ 

If this were addressed to Christ, it might be a direct reminiscence of 
Matthew 16. 18. But almost certainly the Ode is addressed to God, 
God Himself is the rock. 

* “The gates of Hades” is probably a synonym for “Hades.” 
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Peter’s confession with joy. In Mark the word 
“strictly charged” conveys rather the idea of rebuke. 
“The evidence of the Gospels goes to prove that to 
Jesus Messiahship was a burden; no conception cur- 
rent among His contemporaries, answered to His 
own.”® But there can be no reasonable doubt that 
Jesus believed Himself to be the Messiah, the instru- 
ment and embodiment of the Reign of God. Otto 
says, I think rightly, that the common belief that 
Jesus brings the Kingdom is completely foreign to 
Jesus Himself. “On the contrary, the Kingdom 
brings Him with it . . . He Himself is in His actions 
the personal manifestation of the inbreaking divine 
power. Let us assume that Peter, either at 
Caesarea Philippi or on some other occasion, was 
granted an insight into the meaning attached by Jesus 
Himself to the idea of Messiahship. For the first time 
he had entered into “the mystery of the Reign of 
God” and he was the first of the disciples so to enter. 

The words of Jesus which follow include a beati- 
tude and three separate declarations. I should like 
to put forward two governing principles for the inter- 
pretation of this paragraph which may be justified if 
the paragraph can thereby fall naturally into its place 
as part of the teaching of Jesus. 

First, the beatitude governs the thought of all 
three declarations. Second, the three declarations 
say different things. They are not three different 
ways of saying that Peter is to be the principal person 
in the new community, but they are three different 
results of the revelation which has been made to 
Peter. 

First, the idea which governs the whole passage is 

® Vincent Taylor, Jesiis and His Sacrifice, p. go. 

Otto, Kingdom of God and Son of Man, pp. 103, 104. 
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that of a personal revelation to Peter. The special 
position given to him is not first bestowed in the 
declaration of the building of the Church, but has 
already been vouchsafed to him by God. It follows 
that the interpretation of the passage is not affected 
by questions as to his faith or his boldness in making 
his confession. To adduce against the authenticity 
of this passage a “psychological” argument which 
asserts that the description “rock” does not fit the 
character of Peter is irrelevant, and misconceives the 
situation. Even if Peter were unstable, even though 
his faith was actually proved fluctuating, it was to such 
a man that the divine revelation came. 

If we do not know the exact nature of the revela- 
tion made to Peter, we know that it issued in a con- 
fession of the Messiahship that went beyond the 
thought of his contemporaries, and involved a per- 
sonal illumination. He saw God’s purpose in a new 
light. This, as Jesus said, was the gift of God. In 
later times when a man has been given such an inte- 
gration of his life in God through Jesus Christ, we 
know that such a one becomes a person to be reck- 
oned with, one to whom others who are seeking natur- 
ally turn. This is the way in which the Christian 
Church is built. “On this rock I will build my 
Church.” It is on Peter, a man who now is as good 
as his name, that the next stone will be placed and 
many another stone after, in the building of the 
spiritual house of the Church, a house not made with 
hands. 

The difference in gender between Petros, “Peter,” 
and petra, “rock,” has led Protestant commentators to 
draw a distinction between Peter and the quality of 
his confession, and to interpret the rock as the con- 
fession of the Messiahship. This view cannot be 
sustained by the linguistic evidence. There is only 
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one word in Aramaic and, except where it is used as 
a man’s name, it is always feminine. The rock is 
more likely to be Peter himself as one to whom a 
momentous revelation has been made by the Father, 
than the abstract confession of Messiahship. Jesus 
was deliberately playing on the name He had given to 
His disciple; it is dangerous to be too subtle in such a 
play on words. 

Harnack protested^^ that those who interpreted 
this verse as meaning that Peter was the first stone 
in the new house, and that his primacy therefore was a 
primacy in time, were treating “rock” as equivalent 
to “stone.” Again it may be answered that to press 
this distinction is oversubtle. Peter is not merely 
one stone among many; he is a rock on which many 
other stones will be placed. A true parallel is found 
in the rabbinic parable^^ which likens God to a king 
wishing to build himself a house, finding no sure 
foundation, and digging deep down, till at last he 
found a rock. “So when God saw Abraham who was 
to arise, he said: “Now I have found a rock on which 
to build and establish the world.” In this passage 
Peter is to be, as it were, the forefather of the new 
Israel, as Abraham was the forefather of the old. 

In 1 Corinthians 3. 1 1 and 10. 4, Christ Himself is 
spoken of as the foundation, and is identified with the 
rock which, according to Jewish legend, followed the 
Israelites in the wilderness. In Ephesians the apostles 
and prophets— the inspired preachers of the early 
Church— are the foundation of the spiritual edifice 
which God is building, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the chief cornerstone. In 1 Peter believers are living 
stones, and Christ is the living Stone which is the 

Sitzungsherichte d, preuss. Akad. (1918), pp. 646-7. 

Quoted in G. F. Moore, Judaism, i, 538; see B. T. D. Smith, St. 
Matthew, pp. 15s -3. 
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head of the corner. We may, if we like, regard these 
as indications of a different view of the Church from 
that found in Matthew i6. i8, and thereupon reject 
the Matthew passage as the product of early Christian 
controversy. But it is also at least a tenable view 
that Jesus Himself spoke a word to Peter which was 
misunderstood, and that both Paul and Peter too (if 
he wrote the first Epistle which bears his name) were 
careful to remind their readers that there was only 
one possible foundation for the Christian Church. 

Again, the assertion (Ephesians 20) that the 
Church is built on the foundation of apostles and 
prophets is an historical statement, and is not irrecon- 
cilable with Matthew 16. 18. If the Church is built 
on Peter in virtue of a revelation of God given to him, 
others to whom the same revelation is given may be- 
come, like Peter, the foundation of the Church. Such 
were, in fact, the missionaries and inspired preachers 
who took the chief part in building up the com- 
munity. 

The second declaration: “I will give thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven,” cannot refer to the right 
to admit to and exclude from the Church, unless 
Church and Kingdom are regarded as synonymous 
terms, just as it cannot make Peter the porter at the 
gates of heaven, unless the Kingdom is to be identified 
with the future life. There are two possible interpre- 
tations which may be justified by the Biblical use of 
the metaphor. 

First, a picture is given in Isaiah (22. 22) of a 
Grand Vizier, or major-domo, into whose hands is 
committed “unlimited authority over the royal 
household, carrying with it a similar authority in 
all affairs of State. Of this unlimited authority the 

“ J. Skinner, Isaiah, i, p. 170. 
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key is the symbol. This passage was applied in the 
early Church to our Lord Himself. “These things 
saith he that is holy, he that is true, he that hath the 
key of David, he that openeth and none shall shut, 
and that shutteth and none openeth.” If the power 
of the keys implies such absolute administrative 
authority, the promise cannot be authentic. The 
whole history of the early Church contradicts this 
interpretation. According to the Acts, Peter comes 
naturally to a position of spiritual leadership in the 
Church. But the leadership is shared. It is no un- 
limited authority. It is not Peter alone who exer- 
cises the right of admission to and excommunication 
from the Christian community. He is even with- 
stood by Saint Paul, and called to account for his ac- 
tions by the Church at J erusalem.^® He is the pioneer 
advocate of the social equality of Gentiles and Jews 
within the new brotherhood, this too in virtue of a 
vision which he regards as a divine revelation. But 
there is no trace in his attitude toward others of the 
authority of a Grand Vizier. 

There is a second possible interpretationin another 
saying of Jesus: 

Woe unto you lawyers! for ye took away the key of knowl- 
edge: ye entered not in yourselves, and them that were enter- 
ing in ye hindered. (Luke ii. 52.) 

Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocritesl because 
ye shut the kingdom of heaven against men: for ye enter not 
in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering in to 
enter. (Matthew 23. 13.) 

The key of the Kingdom is here the “knowledge” 
which makes entrance to the Kingdom possible. The 
word “knowledge,” or gnosis, is used in the Septuagint 

Revelation 3. 7. 

Galatians 11; Acts 11* 3. 
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with a rich religious and ethical content. It is “a 
spiritual possession resting on revelation.”^® In Luke 
1.77 (the only other occurrence of the noun in the 
Lukan writings) it is insight into the meaning of the 
final Messianic salvation, and is linked with the idea 
of forgiveness of sins.^’^ This “key,” therefore, is far 
more than intellectual knowledge. A rabbinic say- 
ing illustrates the quality which alone can open the 
door of religion: “He who has knowledge of the law 
without reverence toward God, is like unto a treas- 
urer who has been given the inner key, but not the 
outer key. How can he enter?^® 

It is therefore from another saying of our Lord, 
and not from the passage in Isaiah, that this promise 
to Peter is to be interpreted. The key is the spiritual 
insight which will enable Peter to lead others in 
through the door of revelation through which he 
has passed himself. It is the true understanding of 
the open secret, the mystery which has been hidden 
from the wise and understanding, and is now revealed 
unto babes. The power is not in its essence govern- 
mental authority. Jesus Himself said (Mark 10. 42-3) 
in reference to this kind of authority: “Their great 
ones exercise authority over them. But it is not so 
among you.” The principle of ministry in the new 
household of God is the service of humble love. 

“Love is the key of life and death. 

Of hidden heavenly mystery: 

Of all Christ is, of all He saith. 

Love is the key.” 

And this key is not the exclusive possession of Peter, 
though on the day of Pentecost by common consent 

Bultmann, art. 7tvt6<r/cw in Theologisches Worterbuch, i, p. 699. 

Bultmann, p. 706. 

About the third century a. d.; Strack-Billerbeck, i, p. 737. 
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he was the first to use it. It belongs to every confessor 
of the Son of God.’-® 

If this interpretation be accepted, instead of the 
usual vie-w which regards the power of the keys as 
authority to exercise ecclesiastical discipline, the say- 
ing falls into place with the conception of apostle- 
ship already described above. When He “sent forth” 
His disciples on a missionary tour, they went as His 
representatives carrying the Word of God. So here 
Jesus entrusts Peter first of all, and other disciples 
later, with the power for the communication of the 
open secret which has now been revealed. This is 
entrance into the Kingdom. The power of the keys 
is thought of primarily as the power to admit, as when 
a modern Christian says of another to whom he owes 
his very soul, “He has the key, and he opened Chris- 
tianity to me as by an inner door.” Doubtless the 
power to admit may also involve the power to exclude, 
which is implicit in the story of the Council of Jeru- 
salem. But this power to exclude is in the back- 
ground, and secondary. Those who accept Peter’s 
message and Peter’s Lord enter the Kingdom. That 
is the authority entrusted to Peter. 

Thus we have already in these two verses three 
characteristics of the Ecclesia, three aspects of the 
one fact. To be built on the first stone, on Peter, 
means to belong to the community, and this in turn 
implies entrance into the Kingly Rule of God. 

The third promise made is parallel to that in Mat- 
thew i8. i8: 

Verily, I say unto you, What things soever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and what things soever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. (Matthew 

i8. i8.) 

Compare G. G. Findlay, The Church of God as Set Forth in the 
New Testament (1893). 
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This is spoken to the disciples, according to Mat- 
thew i8. 1 . The meaning of “Heaven” is quite dif- 
ferent from that of “the Kingdom of Heaven.” It 
means the dwelling place of God, and so in Matthew is 
often used for God Himself, in His transcendence.^® 
The words “binding” and “loosing” reflect a rab- 
binic phrase, which means “forbidding” and “allow- 
ing” practical questions of conduct. The saying, 
therefore, means that the inspired decisions of the 
apostles will be accepted by God. They will apply 
the revelation of God’s Will which they have received 
to the various problems which confront the com- 
munity and will be given discernment to decide what 
is right and what is wrong. 

Owing to the context in which Matthew places this 
verse (i8. i8) it is often argued®^ that the binding 
and loosing have to do with exclusion from or admis- 
sion to the community. Naturally, as in the Council 
at Jerusalem, the power of deciding what is right 
and what is wrong includes the power of decision 
about those who shall be admitted to the Church. On 
the other hand, many of the sayings in the first Gospel 
owe their position to the evangelist. It is more likely 
that the saying has a general meaning.^^ 

If the view were accepted that the saying deals 
with the admission to the community, a possible view 
is that no legislative authority is intended, and that 
there is no allusion to decisions in cases of moral 
perplexity. The binding and loosing would be the 
inevitable result of the apostolic preaching which was 

Dalman, Words of Jesus (E. tr., 1902), pp. 92-3. 

Strack-Billerbeck, i, pp. 738-42. 

“ Compare T. W. Manson in The Mission and Message of Jesus (1937), 
PP* points out that the use of the neuter plural both in 16. 19 

and 18. 18 makes a general sense more likely than the admission and 
excommunication of persons. 
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the word of judgment.^® The saying would then he 
parallel to Luke lo. i6: 

He that heareth you heareth me; 

And he that rejecteth you, rejecteth me. 

The hearing would correspond to “loosing,” and the 
rejecting to “binding.” The loosing, or acceptance 
in the community, follows naturally on the hearing; 
the binding, or exclusion from the community, fol- 
lows inevitably on the rejection. Both loosing and 
binding are ratified in heaven. 

No final decision can be made between these dif- 
ferent interpretations. But if the promise to Peter 
be regarded as authentic, it cannot be separated from 
the promise to the larger company of disciples, nor 
can the promise be regarded as unconditional. There 
is no contradiction between the “Thou” of 1 6. 19 and 
the “ye” of 1 8. 1 8. The community which is built on 
Peter has his privileges and his duties, and both the 
privileges and the duties are determined by the mis- 
sion of Peter and his fellow apostles, which is the age- 
long mission of the Church of God, to carry the divine 
revelation to mankind. 

Conclusion 

If the argument of Part I be accepted, the Church 
is a new creation of Jesus. It is old in the sense that 
it is a continuation of the life of Israel, the People of 
God. It is new in the sense that it is founded on the 
revelation made through Jesus of God’s final purpose 
for mankind. It begins with the call of the first dis- 
ciples. “He called them out in order that through 
them and on them He might lay the foundation stone 

So H. D. Wendland, op, cit., pp. i^Q-Si; Schlatter, Die Geschichte 
des Christtis (1923), p. 387. 
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o£ a new edifice. . . . He gathered His own, the people 
that were ‘His,’ and in them He planted the con- 
sciousness that they were a separate community. The 
question whether Jesus Himself founded the Church 
may be answered in the affirmative, not only in the 
dogmatic sense hut in the historical sense. He 
founded the New Covenant, not as an ecclesia invisi- 
bilis, as those who regard the Church purely as an 
invisible spiritual body would have us believe, but as 
a real community, a people, however unassuming it 
may have seemed at first, whose constitution is ‘the 
blood of the New Covenant.’ 

Note.— It is probable that doubt will always re- 
main as to the authenticity of Matthew 1 6. 17-19. The 
weight of the case against lies not simply in the fact 
that they are only attested by Matthew, but in the fact 
that they appear in Matthew as an apposite expansion 
of the Markan Confession of Peter. If Mark knew 
these sayings, why did he omit them? 

I have tried to meet this argument by liberating 
these sayings from their context in Matthew, and by 
showing that the ideas in them are congruous with 
the teaching of our Lord. This defense of their genu- 
ineness allows for the possibility that they may have 
been spoken on some other occasion or occasions, 
that they may have persisted in oral tradition, and 
that they may have been combined and set in their 
present frame by the author of the first Gospel. 

E. Brunner, The Mediator (E. tr., 1934), pp. 558-9. 
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PART TWO 

THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 

The Death of Jesus on the Cross, His Resurrection and As- 
cension, the coming of the Holy Spirit— these events created 
an entirely new situation for the disciples of our Lord, It is 
therefore the more striking to find essentially the same de- 
scription of the nature of the new community reappearing 
in the preaching of the early Church, as we have already 
found in the teaching of Jesus. Indeed, the same description 
underlies the variations of the doctrine of the Ecclesia in the 
Pauline Epistles, the Johannine writings, and First Peter. If 
this can be established, the conclusion will be forced upon us 
that the idea of the Ecclesia as a community, on earth, in- 
dwelt by the Spirit of God, carrying the word of revelation, 
unique alike in its origin, its fellowship, its allegiance, its 
message, and its mission, is essential to Christian theology if 
theology is to be measured by the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. 

What conception of the Ecclesia do we find in the earliest 
days after the Resurrection? For evidence we must rely on 
the second volume of Luke's work. The Acts, and especially 
on the Petrine speeches. Professor C. H. Dodd has based his 
investigation^ into the content of the primitive preaching on 
the view made probable by the linguistic discussions of 
Torrey and De Zwaan, that the early chapters of Acts (espe- 
cially 1. to 5. 1 6 and 9. 31 to 11. 18) contain a large element 
of Semitism. We may infer that the writer made use of Ara- 
maic sources, whether written or oral, and that the speeches 
attributed to Peter in these chapters are based on material 
which proceeded from the Aramaic-speaking Church at Jeru- 
salem.2 “We may with some confidence take these speeches 
to represent not, indeed, what Peter said upon this or that 
occasion, but the kerygma of the Church at Jerusalem at an 
early period."^ As Peter, according to these same sources 

^ The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments (1936). 

• Op. cit., pp. 35-6. 

• Op. cit., p. 37. 
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with supporting evidence from the Gospels and Saint Paul, 
was ready in speech, the leader of the Twelve, the natural 
representative of the Jerusalem church when its message had 
to be declared, it is only a further inference to find in these 
speeches the substance of what Peter used to say. 
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Chap ter 5 

THE CHURCH AS THE ISRAEL 
OF GOD 

On the day of Pentecost, to the question, “What 
shall we do?” Peter replies: 

Repent ye, and be baptized . . . and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. For to you is the promise, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call to himself. (Acts a. 38, 39.) 

The promise is that of Joel, to the Israel of the last 
days. Peter has spoken to his hearers as “men of 
Israel,” not “Jews” or “Judaeans”; thus he deliber- 
ately uses the religious designation of the people of 
God. The promise is not to Jews as members of a 
nation. In the passage from Joel, immediately after 
the words quoted in Acts 2. 17-21 comes the limita- 
tion: 

For in mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall be those 
that escape, as the Lord hath said, and among the remnant 
those whom the Lord doth call. (Joel a. 3a.) 

Here, then, the promise is to the Remnant, to the little 
flock. From the beginning the early Christians re- 
gard themselves as the true Israel, inheriting all the 
promises of God made through the prophets. Peter 
is envisaging a wider company to be joined to the 
“little flock.” Those who are “afar off” will be Jews 
of the Diaspora, and not Gentiles.^ The “call” is 
that of God Himself. It is charged with the same 

^ I follow Wendt, Apostelgeschichte (1915), pp. 95-6, rather than the 
majority of modern commentators. 
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authority as the call which had come to the disciples 
by the Galilean lake. Obedience to the call is re- 
garded as being saved from “this crooked generation.” 
The phrase comes from the Song of Moses (Deuter- 
onomy 32. 5), where the children of Israel are ar- 
raigned for their rebellion against God. 

They are not his children. . . . 

They are a perverse and crooked generation. 

To reject Peter is to reject the call of Jesus which 
is the call of God, and to remain in the crooked gen- 
eration of those who are not God’s children. But 
“he that heareth you heareth me.” To hear Peter is 
to hear the call of Jesus; it is a decisive act setting a 
man in the Remnant which through this very obedi- 
ence is apart from the rest of the nation. The new 
community is not separated from Israel, but it is 
separate from those who forfeit their privileges in 
Israel. It is the true Israel of God. As Hort said, 
“The crooked generation of the unbelieving pres- 
ent,” which perverts and misinterprets the ancient 
covenant, is the evil sphere to be abandoned. 

Ye are the sons of the prophets, and of the covenant which 
God made with your fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in 
thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. Unto 
you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him to bless 
you, in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 
(Acts 3. 25, 26.) 

The blessing spoken of at the establishment of 
the covenant with Abraham (Genesis 22. 18) is ex- 
plained by Peter, as by Paul afterward, as referring 
to Jesus Christ.® The thought of Peter travels back 

* The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 43, 44. 

• Galatians 3. 8, 9. This is a singular illustration of the unity of the 
apostolic kerygma. Compare Knowling in Expos: G. T., ii, p. 119. 
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from Moses (2. 40 and 3. 22, 23) to Abraham. Moses 
had already declared of Jesus, “To him shall ye 
hearken in all things.” In this speech the view 
already implicit in the phrase “this crooked genera- 
tion” is explicitly announced. “Every soul which 
shall not hearken to that prophet shall be utterly de- 
stroyed from among the people.” Those who rejected 
Jesus had thereby ceased to be Israelites. This con- 
clusion is grounded by Peter on the meaning of the 
original promise to Abraham. When God announced 
blessing to all the nations through Abraham’s seed, 
He meant the final blessing through His Servant 
Jesus. The proud claim to the exclusive possession 
of the original Covenant is unmistakable. The Jews 
in those early years regarded Christianity as a Jewish 
sect,^ and modern writers have sometimes so described 
the infant Church.® But that was not the view of the 
original disciples. A sect is a party or school within 
Israel. But the disciples were Israel. They were the 
Church or People of God. They did not separate 
from Israel. They could not. It was the rebellious 
sons of Israel who forfeited their Covenant by reject- 
ing Christ. 

The same conviction is encountered in the use of 
the term “saints,” or hagioi, as a description of the 
early Christian community. There are three ideas 
inherent in the use of this word in Judaism which 
contribute to the meaning of the word in the New 
Testament. 

First, there is the thought of Israel as “holy” and as 
separated in the purpose of God from the world, 
because Israel is God’s own people. Second, the 

‘Acts 24. 5, 14; 28. 22. Schlier, art. aTpearts in Theologisches Wdrter- 
buck, i, p. 182, points out clearly the reason for the Christian repudia- 
tion of the term- 

® A. C. Headlam, Doctrine of the Church, p. 50; Dobschutz, Christian 
Life, p. 145; Wernle, Beginnings, i, p. 134. 
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word is used in an eschatological sense. “The holy” 
are those who have been delivered from the rule of 
darkness, and who share in the glory of the Messianic 
age. A third and derivative use of the term is con- 
nected with the idea of keeping the commandments 
of God. These are holy, as derived from Him, and so 
those who keep the laws can be holy too.® 

This third, or ethical idea is not apparent in the 
Acts, where the plural form is used four times as a 
title for Christians.’^ All these instances occur in the 
story of Paul’s conversion, but though the word is 
the usual name for Christians in the Pauline 
Epistles, we need not conclude that the occurrence 
of the word in Acts is due to Pauline influence. The 
conception of the people of God, especially when 
assembled for worship, as holy, is firmly established 
in the Old Testament,® and is based on the holiness 
of God. He it is who makes His people holy.® The 
idea acquires a richer meaning in Second Isaiah, 
because of the declaration that the Holy One of Israel 
is also the Redeemer. At a later stage, therefore, it 
was natural to describe the redeemed people of the 
new age, or those who were expecting the final judg- 
ment, as the holy ones, or saints.^^ Christians are “the 
saints,” first, because they are the true Israel; and 
second, because they are living in the new order, 
under the reign of God, and awaiting the return of 
Christ as Judge. 

®Asting, Die Heiligkeit im Urchristentum (1950), pp. 133-9; Procksch, 
art. djtoi in Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch, i, p. 108. 

^ Acts 9. 13, 33, 41 ; 86. 10. Compare 7 i\ia<rfxiPoi in Acts 20. 3a. 

“Exodus 19. 5, 6 (the locus classicits, as O. C. Whitehouse calls it, 
E.R.E,, vi, p. 758, because the covenant idea underlies the description 
of the people as holy); see also Deuteronomy 7. 6; 26. 19; Leviticus 19. *; 
Psalm 89. 5; Wisdom 18. 9. 

“Exodus 31. 13. 

“Isaiah 41. 14; 43. 3; 47. 4. 

“Daniel 7. 18, *2; Enoch 38. 4, 5, etc.; full list of references in Asting. 
p. 71. 
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It is the combination of these two conceptions 
which distinguishes the early Christian doctrine of 
the Church as the New Israel. If we lay all the stress 
on the continuity of the new community with the 
ancient People of God, it would seem incorrect to 
use the phrase “New Israel” at all.^^ But the claim to 
be the true sons of the Covenant, the legitimate heirs 
of the promises, is dominated by the conviction that 
the Messianic Age had already dawned and that the 
last days were at hand. It is this conviction which 
makes the idea of a New Israel inevitable. It was new 
because it was founded on a fresh act of revelation, 
inaugurating the final era. 

The passages which prove this for the primitive 
community, are: 

(1) The connection of the idea of the Basileia with the 
promise of the Father, and the baptism of the Spirit. (Acts 
1 - 3 - 5 -) 

(2) Acts 2. 16-21 is a quotation of an eschatological pas- 
sage from Joel 2. 28ff., introduced by the formula declaring 
that the present is the time of fulfillment: “This is that which 
was spoken by the prophet.” The phrase “in the last days” 
is introduced in 2. 17, although it forms no part of the LXX 
original. There are other passages proving that the gift of 
the Spirit was a sign of the last days. (For example, Isaiah 
44 - 3 -) 

(3) In Acts 3. 19-25, Peter distinguishes between the pres- 
ent manifestation of the new age, which had been prophesied 
by all the prophets from Samuel, and the future “seasons of 
refreshing,'' the times of the restoration of all things, when 
the Christ would be sent from heaven. 

We may thus conclude that the Christian message 
from the beginning was dominated by the conviction 
that the New Israel was already being constituted 

^*Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i, pp. 240-1; H. P. Hamilton, The 
People of God (1912), ii, pp, 24-39; criticized by P. G. S. Hopwood, The 
Religious Experience of the Primitive Church (1936), pp. 231-2. 
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because the new era had already dawned. This is 
the mark which distinguishes the claim of the 
Christian Ecclesia from that of the Damascus sect. 
This was the disturbing element in Christian doc- 
trine when the gospel was presented to the Greeks. 
At Athens Paul is represented as delivering a skillful 
speech which for the most part covers the common 
ground between a Christian missionary and a con- 
temporary Greek philosopher. When he proclaims 
his eschatological message, the audience interrupts 
and some begin to mock. Yet, as Professor A. D. 
Nock points out, this disturbing element was funda- 
mental. “The central fact in the teaching of Jesus 
was not a novel doctrine of God or man but the her- 
alding of the Kingdom. . . . The business of those who 
heard the message was to labor to prepare Israel for 
the Day of the Lord. Israel was unwilling to be pre- 
pared, and the New Israel took its place. But even 
so, and even when the expectation of the final act of 
the cosmic drama became fainter, the Church was in 
the last analysis not an organization for the sanctifica- 
tion of souls in the present so much as a nursery for 
the people of the future.^® 

Conversion (1933), pp. 242-3. 
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THE CHURCH IS THE COMPANY 

WHICH SHARES IN THE GIFT OF 
THE SPIRIT 

T HE language of the Acts is that they received power 
(i. 8), were all filled with the Holy Spirit (2. 4), re- 
ceived the gift of the Holy Spirit (2. 38-39). What did 
this mean for the community? 

There are two accounts of the gift of the Spirit; 
the account in Acts 2 and that in John 20. 22-3. Both 
agree in the supreme fact that the Spirit is given by 
Jesus Himself after the Resurrection. According to 
John, who has no account of the Ascension,^ this takes 
place on the first Easter Day; according to Luke, on 
the fiftieth day. In view of the fact that the other 
accounts of the Resurrection appearances tell us 
nothing of the gift of the Spirit on the day of the 
Resurrection, the Lukan narrative is to be preferred. 

According to Jewish belief the Spirit of God was 
given to the prophets. Professor Lake raises the 
question whether the phrase “to receive the Holy 
Spirit” does not mean “to become prophets.”^ In 
support of this view we may note that in the quota- 
tion from Joel the result of the gift of the Spirit is 
that “your sons and your daughters shall prophesy,” 
and even slaves and handmaids shall share in this 
gift. 

Pentecost would then be the fulfillment of the 

^Though he presupposes it: 6. 62; 20. 17. 

^ Beginnings of Christianity ^ iv, p. 26. The suggestion is built on the 
evidence in Strack-Billerbeck, ii, pp. 127-9. 
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devout wish of the founder of Hebrew prophecy: 
“Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, that the Lord would put his spirit upon 
them” (Numbers 11.29). But against this view must 
be set the fact that a new order of prophets speedily 
developed in the Christian Church, distinct from 
apostles, and distinct from those who possessed the 
gift of speaking with tongues. It is not likely that 
the author of Acts, who knew well what a Christian 
prophet was, would have intended us to infer that 
all those who received the Holy Spirit became 
prophets in this sense. But there is a vital historical 
truth in this connection of the new community with 
the gift of prophecy. Can we set down in some defi- 
nite way what the Church received at Pentecost, apart 
from the unique phenomena which Luke probably 
knew full well had not been repeated? 

It is not enough to conclude that “the apostolic 
circle in Jerusalem underwent a deeply moving psy- 
chological experience. It was of the nature which to 
that and many later generations was known as inspira- 
tion.”® That the Spirit inspired the apostolic circle 
seems a strangely inadequate verdict for scholarship 
to pass on one of the greatest moments in the history 
of religion. 

The gift of the Spirit brought a conviction of the 
activity of God Himself in the present. They already 
knew that God had revealed Himself in the life and 
death and resurrection of their Lord. They were 
firmly convinced that Jesus was to come again. 
Given these two convictions they would have had 
history and eschatology, memories of one revelation 
now past, and hopes of another still in the future. 
Now came a fresh revelation that their Lord, 

® Lake, Beginnings of Christianity^ v, p. 120. 
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though exalted, still cared for them. “He hath 
poured forth this which ye see and hear.” At no 
moment in the interval between Pentecost and the 
consummation of all things were they to be bereft of 
the active grace of God. This revelation may be 
described, in Dr. Anderson Scott’s words, as the up- 
rush of Life. It brought to them “life of a new 
quality, life which quickened deeper levels of person- 
ality, and related men to one another and to God in 
a bond which neither death nor life could break. 

According to the Lukan account (2.4) all the mem- 
bers of the community received the gift of the Spirit. 
On the ground that in 1. 8 the promise is spoken to 
the eleven apostles, the conclusion has been reached 
that the gift of the Spirit was conferred in the first 
instance by Jesus on the apostles, and by the apostles 
on the other Christians.® But Luke certainly gives 
no hint of this discrimination. According to the Jod. 
quotation, all flesh— sons and daughters, young men 
and old men, slaves and handmaids— all receive the 
divine gift. The distinctions of sex and age and caste 
are bridged. There is no aristocracy of the Spirit. 
Again, the Spirit is bestowed that power may be 
given to bear witness to the Resurrection (1. 8), and 
there were many more witnesses than the Eleven (i. 
23; 1 Corinthians 15. 6). Peter says (2. 32), “This 
Jesus did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses.” 
It seems, therefore, certain that Luke regards the 
Eleven as representing the whole community when 
the promise is made to them. All the believers re- 
ceived the gift on the day of Pentecost. 

The significance of this fact for the idea of the 
Ecclesia is far-reaching. The Church was not 

* The Fellowship of the Spirit p. 46. 

“Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, v. p. 110, following on the note in 
iv, p. 17. 
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divided into two classes— those who have received 
the Divine Spirit and those who have not. Not all 
may be prophets, but all may share in that intimate 
knowledge of God and His purpose which the He- 
brew prophets in their measure shared, and which 
was their special endowment for their work. “The 
Christian consciousness might be not unfairly de- 
scribed as the democratization of the prophetic con- 
sciousness through the gift of the Holy Spirit. This 
is true whether we think of the cruder side of 
prophecy in its psychophysical phenomena, or of its 
moral and spiritual side realized by the greater 
prophets. This consciousness includes a new experi- 
ence of God (through Jesus Christ), a new emphasis 
on the supernatural, a new sense of power.”® 

These three characteristics are discernible in the 
early history of the church at J erusalem. The exalta- 
tion of Jesus to the right hand of God meant that now 
and henceforth they believed in God through Him, 
and they lived in the consciousness that through Him 
God was achieving His final victory. A new day had 
dawned in which the impossible became possible; 
there was a new emphasis on the supernatural. The 
new sense of power is apparent both in the witness 
borne to the risen Christ and in the new way of life 
which (as is proved by the preservation of the sayings 
of Jesus) the early Christians believed that they must 
live.'^ These three convictions have no meaning ex- 
cept as found in determining the lives of individual 
men an d women. They must be regarded as marks oi 

®H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Experience of the Holy Spiri, 
(1928), p. 14. 

The evidence for these three characteristic marks is: 

(1) Acts 2. 32-3; 3. 16; 3. 19-20; 4. 10-12. The new consciousnes 
is directly connected with Christ, and faith in Him. 

(2) Acts 2. 19, 43; 3. 12; 4. lo, 30; 5. 12. 

(3) Acts 1. 8; 2. 44-7; 4. 13, 19, 31-7, See the discussion of "The Way' 
on pp. 156-9. 
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the religious “experience” which was the result of 
the revelation given at Pentecost. 

We do not know how this revelation was appro- 
priated and understood by individual believers. 
There is evidence that crude and unworthy concep- 
tions of the action of the Spirit still persisted. But 
it is impossible to understand the religious experi- 
ence of the early Church, or, indeed, of the Church 
at any time when faith was alive and victorious, if 
we merely proceed on a maxim borrowed from biol- 
ogy. Religious life does not necessarily evolve 
from the lower forms to the higher, from the unethi- 
cal to the ethical, from the outward and material to 
the inward and spiritual. It is unjust to the evidence 
to declare that Paul “ethicized” the idea of the Spirit, 
as though that idea had been nonethical before. We 
do not minimize the spiritual and intellectual great- 
ness of Paul if we insist that he was not the first to dis- 
cern wfhat the Holy Spirit is and does.® In modern 
scholarship the view has won wide acceptance that in 
the early Church before Paul the Spirit is regarded 
as the mysterious wonder-working power of God, 
which is not connected in their minds with the normal 
religious acts of daily life, nor with the interpretation 
of the divine purpose in history.® 

This view leaves out the one dominant fact. The 
new revelation of God’s working in the world is 
read in the light of the revelation already given 
through Jesus. He it is who gives the Spirit. The 
gift comes to those who have been called by Him, 
taught by Him, commissioned by Him. It is there- 

* Compare Buchsel, Der Geist Gottes im Neuen Testament (1926), 
PP« Peine, Der Apost,el Paulus (1927), p. 307. 

® This view goes back to Ounkel, Die Wirkungen des heiUgen Geist es 
(1888, 3d ed., 1909), pp. 8, 12, 20; detailed criticism in H. von Baer. 
Der heilige Geist in dem Lukasschriften (1926), pp. 183-92, and, briefty. 
in my book. The Idea of Perfection, pp. 46, 47. 
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fore incredible that they should merely have repro- 
duced the current popular views. In the first place, 
if the Spirit is the gift of Jesus, it is the gift of One 
whose own activity was the evidence and embodi- 
ment of the final purpose of God for human his- 
tory. Secondly, it is the gift of One who had taught 
them what faith meant, and prayer, and self-sacrifice, 
and courage, and, above all, love. In the Acts (2. 
43-7) stress is laid on their public and their private 
worship, on their new mode of life as well as on the 
wonders and signs. Thirdly, the experience was not 
regarded by them as that of a mysterious Power of 
which no intelligible account could be given. They 
did not merely point to the wonders wrought. The 
notable fact in the second chapter of Acts is that an 
explanation was given. From the ancient expectation 
in the prophecy of Joel the mind is carried direct to 
Jesus, His Resurrection, His Exaltation to be both 
Lord and Christ. The confidence of those early 
speeches and their argumentative cast are evidence 
that no violence had been done to the minds of the 
first Christian witnesses. On the contrary, their 
minds had been satisfied, quickened, exalted, and 
were thus made ready from the first to begin the 
interpretation of the new fact. In the fourth place, 
we notice that the Spirit is never regarded as a private 
possession. From the beginning the new experience 
is shared. The Spirit is given to the community. 
This fact differentiates the New Testament belief 
from that of Israel and later Judaism, where the Spirit 
is only bestowed on certain special individuals, and 
where there is a hope of a general outpouring in the 
last days.^® This characteristic mark of the New T esta- 
ment belief is to be traced back to the activity of 

Gunkel, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Jesus in His earthly life. It was He who had called 
disciples to be with Himself, and had established 
with them, as with a newly constituted Israel, the New 
Covenant; it is to Him that they now attribute their 
new power, which is shared by all. To the question, 
‘'What happened at Pentecost?” we may answer a 
fresh revelation of God's activity in the present which 
resulted not only in a new experience of God through 
Christ in the lives of all believers, but a new quality 
of fellowship. It is of the whole community that 
Luke writes: 

They continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers. (Acts 
2. 42.) 

There are several possible ways of explaining the word 
'^koinonia/' or '‘fellowship." It may be (1) “contributory 
help" (as in Hebrews 13. 16; Romans 15. 26; 2 Corinthians 8. 
4) almost equivalent to almsgiving; or (2) the common life, 
described in verse 44, and thus equivalent to Kocvorrjg, which 
was later used of a communist order of society. (3) It is just 
possible that the word may be a translation of a current 
designation of the Church, the community understood in a 
particular sense. (4) The word may be “spiritual fellowship," 
in a general sense: the sharing in the gift of the Spirit, the 
brotherly relationship. (5) As a variant of this explanation it 
is suggested that the words may be translated: “in the teach- 
ing and fellowship of the apostles" (so A. V. and R. V.): or 
that (6) “fellowship" may be in apposition to, and thus equiv- 
alent to, “the breaking of the bread" (compare the Vulgate). 

Against the second and third suggestions is the lack of 
support. “If fcocvcdvta was ever a current designation of 
the Christian Church, perhaps anterior to the use of the word 
‘Ecclesia,’ it has left no other trace" (T. A. Lacey, The One 
Body and the One Spirit (1925), p. 247). The word is rarely 
used for social life in Classical Greek (Aristot., PoL, 1252 <2 2), 
and still more rarely in Hellenistic Greek (perhaps in Marcus 
Aurelius, v, 16; Epict, Fragm, 1), but never for a particular 
type of society (Seesemann, Der Begriff Koinonia im N, T. 
(1933) 42). These facts tell against the attractive suggestion 
of Dr. Anderson Scott, that the word in Acts 2. 42 is used as 
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an equivalent of the Aramaic word chabura^ a group of com- 
panions or partners, sharers in a common life {Christianity 
According to St, Paul^ pp. 159-61). The word is used in the 
Tractate Pesachim (vii, 3, 13) to describe the group of friends 
who might unite to celebrate the Passover Feast in common. 
The Hebrew form, cheber, is used of a company in Hosea 
6. 9, on the coins of John Hyrcanus and his successors to 
designate Israel; in the Damascus Fragments it is used for the 
community of the new covenant. But these uses of a Hebrew 
word give us no warrant for supposing that the Aramaic 
chabura was used as a designation for Jesus and His friends. 
And the word Koivavia seems to be never used as equivalent 
to a community, or societas. The dominant sense of the word 
is the inner relationship which constitutes fellowship. It 
is used with reference to marriage in an Oxyrrhyncus Papy- 
rus. The closest parallel in the N. T. for the absolute use 
here is Galatians 2. 9, *‘the right hands of fellowship.'" 

The most probable of the many meanings set out 
above are the fourth and the fifth. If the fifth be 
adopted, we have two pairs which balance one an- 
other. They continued steadfastly in the teaching 
and the fellowship of the apostles— the stress here 
is on adhesion to the Twelve— and in the Breaking 
of the Bread and the Prayers— this would be the rite 
whose central feature was the breaking of bread ac- 
companied by common prayers, such as those which 
we find in the Didache}^ 

But the fourth alternative is perhaps the most 
probable of all. “They continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the apostles and in fellowship.'* The 
word would be used absolutely,^^ without the limit- 
ing reference to the apostles, and would express the 
idea of the fellowship in which the Church is united, 
not without a hint of the acts of fellowship in which 

^So C. H. Dodd in Christian Worship (ed. N. Micklem, 1936), pp. 
68-70. 

^ Seesemann, Der Be griff Koinoma, p. 89; Wendt, Apostelgeschichte 
(1913), ad. loc,; Bauer, Theologisches Worterbuch, p. 687; Carr in 
Expositor (1913), pp, 458-64. 
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the fellowship is realized. The fellowship was “the 
unity in which the whole Body was constituted and 
maintained.”^® It was the inward bond which neces- 
sarily called for outward acts in which it could be 
expressed. 

The author of the Acts clearly intends the word 
to point forward to the sharing of material goods 
and the mutual supply of material needs, as well as 
to the fellowship in Temple worship, in united 
prayers, and in the private ritual acts of the com- 
munity.®'* Christian fellowship at its highest has 
always been of this quality, uniting the practice of 
common worship with care for the material needs of 
those who were poorer or in want. Such fellowship 
in the Spirit derives from Him who gave the Spirit, 
and who in His earthly life taught His followers to 
share with one another all that they had received 
from God. 

From the Acts alone we learn little of the nature 
and meaning of the chief ritual act, the Breaking 
of the Bread. It is private or domestic, and so is 
distinguished from the public worship in the 
T emple. It was not an ordinary meal, like the eating 
of the bread in Luke 14. 1, 15; thus apparently Luke 
intends to distinguish an ordinary meal from “the 
breaking of the bread.” Nothing is said about a 
cup, or about any connection between this special 
meal and the death of Christ. In the oldest surviving 
Eucharistic prayers, preserved in the Didache, the 
death of our Lord is not even mentioned. It is Paul 
who lays stress on the proclamation of the Lord’s 
death in this sacrament, but it is unlikely that he was 
the first so to do. Probably he is recalling the 

“ J. Armitage Robinson, in Hastings, D.B,, i, p. 461; compare Hauck 
in Theohgisches WorterbiMchj iii, pp. 809-10. 

^*Acts a. 44-6; 4. 32-7. 
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Corinthians to the original significance of the rite, 
which they had forgotten. The symbolic act of the 
breaking of the bread was inseparably connected 
with Christ’s gift of Himself to His own. In partak- 
ing of the bread the early Christians shared in the 
benefits of His self-giving, and the thought of His 
death could never have been far away. 

The fellowship in the gift of the Spirit involved 
outward expression not only in prayers but in the 
conduct of daily life. This we have already seen 
exemplified in the sharing of material possessions. 
But it is probably included also in the phrase “the 
apostles’ teaching.” It is difficult, and, indeed, im- 
possible, to draw a rigid distinction between “preach- 
ing” and “teaching,” between kerygma and didache, 
throughout the various writings of the New Testa- 
ment. The two are undoubtedly distinguished in 
the Pauline Epistles; probably also in Hebrews and 
the first two Johannine Epistles. Luke too draws 
a distinction between the function of teaching and 
the function of preaching in such a way as to sug- 
gest that the content of the didachB is distinguished 
from the content of the kerygma. At the end of 
Acts (28. 31), Paul in his hired dwelling is preaching 
the Kingdom of God, and teaching the things con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus. But clearly the content of 
kerygma and didache must overlap. He could not 
preach the Kingdom as Jesus preached it if he did 
not preach concerning the Lord Jesus. In Acts 15. 
35, Paul and Barnabas remain in Antioch “teaching 
and preaching the word of the Lord.”^® In 5. 42, 
the apostles “ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus 

^ Is Lake’s translation justified? Beginnings of Christianity, iv, 
p. 183; “teaching and with many others telling the good news of the 
word of the Lord.” “The word of the Lord” may be the accusative to 
the two participles (so Moffatt). In that case the content both of the 
didache and the kerygma is the divine revelation given through Jesus. 
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as the Christ.” Teaching no doubt was largely oc- 
cupied with proofs from the Old Testament. But 
in the speeches of Peter which contain the kerygma, 
the proof from Scripture continually finds a place. 
“According to the Scriptures” is certainly an integral 
element in the apostolic preaching. There are other 
passages where we see the distinction between 
didache and kerygma wavering. In Acts 13. 7, 
Sergius Paulus “sought to hear the word of God”; 
in 13. 12 he was “astonished at the teaching of the 
Lord.” The word of God which was “proclaimed’ 
at Salamis (13. 5) is taught to Sergius Paulus at 
Paphos. In Luke 4. 15 and 31 Jesus teaches in the 
synagogues. But between these two verses comes the 
account of His proclamation of the good news in the 
synagogue at Nazareth. It is difficult to believe that 
Luke would have excluded such preaching as this 
from the content of the synagogue teaching else- 
where. 

In Acts 2. 42 the word didache must include the 
ethical teaching of Jesus as related to the new mes- 
sage which was being preached.^® The originality 
of the word “teach” in the Gospels and Acts lies 
in the fact that it is bound up with the person of 
Jesus.^'^ The teaching is never merely intellectual. 
It is directed to the end of securing the complete 
obedience of the hearers to the whole revelation 
made through Jesus. In the apostles’ teaching 
would be included, for Luke, all that Jesus began 
to do and to teach. We may fortify this conclusion 
by noting that for Matthew (28. 20) one function 
of the apostles is to teach whatever Jesus com- 

^®See art. dcdda-Kco, 8 c 8 ax' 6 , Rengstorf, in Theologisches W drier- 
buck, ii, pp. i4ij0E., pp. 147-50, 166, 

Rengstorf, p. 144; compare Denney’s exposition in The Way Ever- 
lasting (1911), pp. 103-4. 
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manded them. This ethical teaching is also distin- 
guished from the preaching of the gospel. So in the 
Pauline Epistles the Pauline teaching on questions 
of conduct is grounded on the message of the Cross, 
and the obedience and love manifested there.^® If 
teaching such as this, including a wrestling with the 
Scriptures of the old dispensation, and a drawing out 
of the implications of the gospel preaching, is a char- 
acteristic mark of true Christianity from the begin- 
ning, Professor Nairne^® was justified in setting 
“scholarship” between worship and evangelism in his 
description of the proper work of the Ecclesia. 

The Way 

In one of the earliest titles applied to Christians 
we may find further evidence, first, that they were 
conscious of possessing the supreme revelation of 
God’s purpose, which other Jews had failed to 
appropriate; and, second, that they knew this revela- 
tion involved a new and loftier level of conduct. 
Six times in the Acts occurs the term “the Way,” or 
“this Way.” Paul journeys to Damascus to arrest 
“any that were of the Way” (9. 2). The title is in- 
troduced casually, as though it were really well 
known. In the reply of Paul before Felix to Ter- 
tullus, Paul says that he serves “the God of our 
fathers after the Way which they call a sect.”®® Ter- 
tullus had called Christianity a sect. It is a fair in- 

“Rengstorf, p. 150; Harnack’s article in Sitzungsberichte d. preuss- 
ischen Akad. Berlin (1928), pp. 124-8, is of great importance for the 
understanding of Pauline ethical teaching. He shows that Paul did not 
give his churches the Old Testament as the Christian handbook for their 
instruction in Christian conduct, but that the decisive fact for his 
ethical teaching was the teaching and the Cross of Christ. 

^ The Book of Job (1935), ix. 

Acts 24. 14. 
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ference that Christians repudiated the title of a sect, 
and called themselves “the Way.”^^ In Acts i8. 25, 
26, it is further defined as “the way of the Lord,” “the 
way of God.” In the first of these two titles we may 
perhaps see the original and distinctive use of the 
term, and in the second, the statement of the absolute 
nature of the revelation through Christ which all the 
early Christians would have accepted, and which 
marked them off from all other Jews. As Peter said 
in his speech to the rulers and elders and scribes (4. 
12): “In none other is there salvation: for neither is 
there any other name under heaven, that is given 
among men, wherein we must be saved.” 

It is not open to us to take the traditional explana- 
tion, that Jesus called Himself the Way (John 14. 
6), and that the Christians therefore called them- 
selves the people of the Way. But Matthew records 
a saying of Jesus contrasting the narrow way of sal- 
vation with the broad and easy way which led to 
destruction.^® It is probably from the current teach- 
ing about the two Ways that the term came to be 
applied to the Christian message as the only Way. 
There seems to be no parallel in Greek literature 
for this use of the words as applied to a religion,®* and 
the rabbinical citations speak usually of “the ways” 
of the Gentiles.®^ The nearest approach to the 
Christian use of the phrase is in the Pirqe Aboth 
(vi, 4). In the second century a. d. Rabbi Judah ha 
Nasi, and in the first century Rabbi Jochanan ben 

^The other examples are 19. 9 and 23 (in Ephesus); 22. 4 (Paul on 
the steps of the castle, addressing the Jewish mob); 24. 22> where Felix 
has more accurate knowledge of the Way, which turns out to be uncom* 
fortably ethical in its demands (verse 25). 

Matthew 7. 13-14. It is probable that Luke (13. 24) preserves the 
more original form of this saying, 

®*See Liddell and Scott, Lexicon (new ed., 1932), p. 1199. 

Strack-Billerbeck, ii, p. 690. 
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Zakkai, discuss “the straight way,” “the good way,”^® 
to which a man should cleave. R. Jeshoshua ben Levi, 
in the third century, lays down “the way 'of the 
Torah.” In none of these utterances is there any 
consciousness of living in the Messianic age, or in 
view of a coming Judgment. The “way” is observ- 
ance of the Law, and the expression is natural 
enough. There is no real parallel to the Christians’ 
title for themselves. 

The roots of the idea may possibly be found in cer- 
tain sayings of the prophets: 

Thus saith the Lord; Behold, I set before you the way of 
life and the way of death. (Jeremiah 21,8.) 

Thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This is 
the way, walk ye in it. (Isaiah 30. 21.) 

An high way shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called 
The way of holiness. (Isaiah 35. 8.) 

In these oracles, the last two of which are eschato- 
logical, there breathes the sense of urgency, the neces- 
sity of choice. So too for the Christians, adhesion 
to their community is a matter of life and death.^® 
The Christian “"Way” is not one road among many. 
It is the only way.^'^ But the term also implies a con- 
sciousness of vocation to a new way of life, a life in 
accordance with the sayings of the Lord. 

The preservation of the daring demands such as 
we find in the Sermon on the Mount was only pos- 
sible in a community which was taking those sayings 
seriously. Indeed, every saying of Jesus is a witness 
to the ideals and conviction of the early Church. 
“The proud sense of belonging to the little flock’ is 

Compare the sayings already quoted, Matthew 7. 13, 14; Acts 2. 40; 
3 - 23 - 

^ Compare same sayings. 

^^The brief discussions in Beginnings, iv, p. loo; v, pp. 391-2, admit 
the Jewish origin of the title, and hazard the guess that the term was 
applied to Christians in Greek-speaking Jewish circles. 
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morally possible only when it is combined with the 
consciousness of being pledged to do extraordinary 
deeds.”^® But we must add that such a pledge be- 
comes idle, and, indeed, meaningless, if it be not 
joined to a conviction that power has now been 
granted, whereby the righteousness of the follow- 
ers of Jesus may exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees. The Beatitudes of the great 
Sermon, the condition of childlikeness, the forgive- 
ness of enemies, the love which is like the love of God 
Himself— all these go to the interpretation of that 
phrase “the Way of the Lord.” And not one of them 
can be entertained by weak human nature unless it 
be read in the light of that other saying of Jesus: 
“With men it is impossible but not with God: for all 
things are possible with God.” The power of the 
Spirit is the presupposition of the Sayings which the 
early Christians preserved.^^ 

Johannes Weiss. See the whole section in Primitive Christianity 
(E. tr.), i, pp. 77-82. 

^ Compare the argument in The Idea of Perfection in Christian The- 
ology, pp. i8-2i. 
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THE CHURCH IS CONSTITUTED 
THROUGH ITS ALLEGIANCE 

The Resurrection and Exaltation of Jesus to the 
right hand of God are two essential elements in the 
revelation which preceded Pentecost. As we have 
seen in the foregoing description of the gift of the 
Spirit, the Lordship of the risen Christ both makes 
possible the gift and determines its nature. From 
this point we may proceed to the next inference 
drawn by the apostles— that the Lordship of Christ 
is the constitutive fact for the Church. The doctrine 
of “the Crown Rights of the Redeemer” is to be 
found in the earliest traditions as to the nature of the 
Christian community. 

Johannes Weiss has pointed out the significant 
order of the convictions born in the minds of the 
disciples as the result of the appearances of the 
Lord. First, they were convinced that He still lived. 
But immediately they went on to the further infer- 
ence that He was now the Messiah. This is a singu- 
lar fact. The only immediate inference from the 
fact of Resurrection is “that the powers of death 
have been conquered: Hades was not able to hold 
Him fast. But this was no proof of Messiahship for 
and in itself. . . . How this conviction should thus 
arise immediately, and as it were, spontaneously, 
can only be explained if within the oldest group of 
disciples the question of Messiahship was already 
central, even before the death of Jesus.”^ Every 

^ The History of Primitive Christianity, i, p. 31. 
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theory which denies that our Lord ever accepted any 
form of Messiahship for Himself makes shipwreck on 
this indubitable fact.^ The Christian Church was 
constituted by this apostolic conviction that Jesus 
was Messiah, and exalted to the right hand of God. 

Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly. 

That God hath made him both Lord and Christ, 

This Jesus whom ye crucified. (Acts 8. 36.) 

The fresh word here is Lord, Kyrios, which is 
joined with “Christ.” The word is found in Psalm 
no. 1: 

The Lord said unto my lord. 

Sit thou at my right hand. 

This psalm, quoted in the speech of Peter, is fre- 
quently cited by New Testament writers, and was 
used in His teaching by our Lord Himself.® Con- 
tributory evidence that the title was primitive is to 
be found in the second of the two Aramaic prayers 
which were probably used in the early Christian 
assemblies, Ahha and Maranatha. The words Mar ana 
tha mean either “The Lord is come,” or “Come, 
Lord.” The first meaning is probably traceable in 
Philippians 4. 5, “The Lord is near,” and the second 
in Revelation 22. 20, “Come, Lord Jesus.” In litur- 
gical history such brief sentences are often perpetu- 
ated and carried forward untranslated from one lan- 
guage to another, and the presence of Abba and 
Maranatha in the Epistles of Saint Paul speaks 
strongly for their use from the very beginning of 

® Compare the arguments of Bousset, JestLS (E. tr., 1906), pp. 168-9, 
and Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research (1907), pp. 75-6, against 
the theory of Wrede. The arguments hold against the resuscitation of 
Wrede’s views in R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the 
Gospels (1935). 

*Mark 12. 35-7; compare Acts 7. 56 (Stephen); 1 Corinthians 15. 25; 
Hebrews 1. 13; Ephesians 1. 20; Colossians 3. 1. 
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Christian worship.^ Thus we have additional evi- 
dence that prayer was addressed to the exalted Christ. 

The allegiance of the Jerusalem church to Jesus 
could hardly be expressed by any loftier titles than 
these two, “Lord” and “Christ.” There is little trace 
of “development in Christology” as the story of Acts 
proceeds. But there are traces of mental move- 
ment, as though Peter or the church at Jerusalem 
were feeling after fresh forms in which to clothe 
their adoration of their Lord. Thus in the third 
chapter new titles appear. Jesus is the Servant, of 
Isaiah 53. He is the Holy and Righteous One. He is 
the Prince of Life. He is the Prophet of whom Moses 
spoke. He is the fulfillment of the Covenant granted 
to Abraham, and it is through Him that all the 
families of the earth will be blessed. In the fourth 
chapter He is the stone set at nought by the builders, 
and now made the head of the corner. His is the 
only name under heaven wherein we must be saved. 
In the prayer of the Church (4. 24-31) He is the 
King prophesied in the second psalm, and yet He is 
the holy Servant of Isaiah 53. 3. In the fifth chapter 
(29-32) He is not only Prince, but Saviour. In the 
seventh chapter Stephen calls Jesus both Lord and 
Son of man. It is a singular testimony to the fidelity 
of the author of Acts to the traditions which he had 
received that he does not once introduce the title 
“Son of God” in his first eight chapters, though he 
might have conjectured that the title “Son” would 
be probable if the second psalm was used as a testi- 
mony to Jesus. Only when Paul begins his preach- 
ing in the synagogues is Jesus said to be proclaimed 
as Son of God. 

The close connection of some of these titles with 

* Fabridus in the Seeherg-Festschrift (1929), pp. 2i-«. 
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the assembling of a community has already been dis- 
cussed.® The designation, “Head stone of the cor- 
ner,” has no meaning unless there is a house to be 
built. The titles “Saviour” and “King” imply the 
reconstitution of the People of God. In the Septua- 
gint the word “Prince” {archegos) is applied to the 
political or military leader of the whole people, and 
is the translation of nine difiEerent Hebrew words. It 
is found once® in a phrase structurally like that of 
Acts 3. 15 in the sense of “one who inaugurates,” who 
through His example gives an impulse to others to 
follow. Here it is One who inaugurates the era of 
new life, who “through His Resurrection gives the 
warrant that His followers will share the lot of their 
heroic deliverer.’"^ 

But the title “Lord” remains the dominant descrip- 
tion. “Jesus is Lord” became the first Christian 
creed.® The part played by this creed in the consti- 
tution of a new community is clearly seen in the 
foundation of the church at Antioch, the church 
which originated the Gentile mission. The words of 
Hort® deserve to be quoted: 

Here was a great capital, including a huge colony of Jews, 
in close relations with all the Greek-speaking world and all 
the Syriac-speaking world; and in its midst a multitude of 
Christian disciples had come into existence in the most casual 
and unpremeditated way. No apostle had led or founded a 
mission;' no apostle had taught there. But there the con- 
gregation was. 

The origin of the congregation was due to Chris- 
tian refugees, men of Cyprus and Gyrene who over- 

“ See pp. 74-80. 

®Micah 1. 13, dpxvy^5 a/mprlos. 

^ Delling, art. dpxvyf^s in Theologisches Worterbuch, i, p. 486. 

®Acts 2. 36; 1 Corinthians 12. 3; Romans 10. g; Philippians 2. 11. 

^ The Christian Ecclesia, p. 59. 
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Stepped the usual limitations observed by most of the 
brethren and spoke to Greeks as well as to Jews, 
“preaching the good news of Jesus as the Lord.”^® 
Barnabas was sent as the delegate of the apostles, and 
he saw in the very fact of the congregation so gathered 
the grace which was of God. The disciples, there- 
fore, were recognized by their common allegiance as 
part of the true Israel of God. 

The first outward and visible sign of allegiance was 
baptism. The sudden appearance of this initiatory 
rite on the day of Pentecost raises doubts in the mind 
of the historian which are not readily allayed.’-^ The 
Synoptic Gospels give us no hint that baptism was 
the way of entrance into the circle of the disciples 
of Jesus. The earliest disciples had probably been 
baptized by John the Baptist,^® but neither this prob- 
ability, nor the undoubted fact that Jesus Himself 
was baptized by John, nor the doubtful tradition of 
a command of the risen Lord,^® gives a satisfactory his- 
torical basis for the immediate and spontaneous adop- 
tion of this rite on the day of Pentecost. On the other 
hand, the dismissal of the account in the Acts raises 
greater difficulties for the historian. The attempted 
constructions of the supposed process by which bap- 
tism afterward became naturalized in the Church are 

^^‘^Acts 11. 20, Lake’s translation. Lake’s note, Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, iv, p. 129 (compare Cadbury’s note, v. p. 360), offers no 
explanation of the origin of the title Kyrios but seems to assume some 
variant of Bousset’s theory. Of such a view that this title was derived 
from Hellenistic usage, and was first applied to Jesus in the Gentile 
Church, Professor C. H. Dodd writes: “Seldom, I think, has a theory 
been so widely accepted on more flimsy grounds” {Apostolic Preach- 
ing, p. 85). 

For these see Johannes Weiss, op. ciL, pp. 50-1; Foakes Jackson and 
Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, i, pp. 337-44. 

“ W. K. Lowther Clarke, Divine Humanity, p. 69. 

^ Adopted in a modern form by Oepke, art. in Theologisches 

Worterbuch, i, pp. 536-7. 
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purely conjectural. It seems more reasonable to 
assume that the fourth Gospel, in spite of its appar- 
ent contradictions at this point, preserves a genuine 
tradition. In 3. 22 and 4. 1, “Jesus was baptizing.” 
In 4. 2, “Jesus Himself was not baptizing but his 
disciples.” If the fact underlying these discrepancies 
was that Jesus did not baptize, but He allowed His 
disciples to baptize, we could then trace an intel- 
ligible sequence of events. First, Jesus Himself was 
baptized with the baptism of John, a baptism of 
water, which not only was the first step in the gather- 
ing of a new community of those who were prepar- 
ing for the Day of the Lord, but also pointed forward 
to a baptism with the power of the Spirit. Those 
who afterward became the disciples of Jesus were 
also baptized by John. Jesus allows them to bap- 
tize, though He does not Himself baptize. On the 
day of Pentecost, when the Spirit was given, the 
apostles, remembering that baptism had been linked 
with the idea of the forgiveness of sins, ask for sub- 
mission to this rite as a sign of repentance. But since 
Jesus is now recognized as the exalted Messiah, 
and has fulfilled the ancient expectation of an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, the baptism must be 
“in the name” of Jesus, as a token of allegiance 
to Him.^'^ 

The reluctance to admit that the phrase “in the 
name of Jesus” could be used in baptism at this stage, 
is difficult to appreciate. It is used in sayings of 
Jesus; it is so thoroughly Semitic in form, that no ex- 

For this explanation, compare J. Leipoldt, Die urchristliche Taufe 
tm Lichte der Religions ^eschtchte (1928), pp. 29-35; goes only two 
steps beyond that of Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church 
(E. tr., 1937), pp, 80-1, who dismisses John 4. 1-2 as nnhistorical, but 
believes that it indicates ‘*the direction in which we must look for a 
solution of the problem,” he also thinks that the formula ‘‘in the name 
of” was introduced later. 
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act parallel has been traced outside Biblical Greek.^® 
The Semitic phrase may have two senses; it may 
mean “with reference to" something that will be, 
or “with reference to/' something that is. The first 
is a final, the second a causal sense. In the saying: 
“Receive a prophet in the name of a prophet,’’ the 
phrase has a causal sense. The man who listens to or 
entertains a prophet in the name of a prophet, does 
so because he is a prophet. Thus, in Matthew i8. 5, 
the phrase “in my name’’ means “for my sake.’’^® 
In Mark g. 41, whosoever shall give you a cup of cold 
water to drink in the name that ye are of Christ is 
rightly translated in the Revised Version, “because 
ye are Christ’s.” It means “with reference to,” or 
“thinking upon” Jesus.^’^ 

So here, in Acts a. 38, baptism in the name of 
Jesus is baptism because Jesus is what He is, the 
exalted Messiah, and because He has done what He 
has done, poured forth the promised gift of the 
Spirit. From the beginning Christian baptism 
means taking Jesus Christ for all that He is. It is 
therefore a sign both of the supreme allegiance and 
of admission into the Ecclesia. The minister in bap- 
tism was perhaps an apostle or one of the Seven, or 
one who, like Ananias, is simply described as a dis- 
ciple. It is curious that neither on the day of Pente- 
cost nor in the success of Philip at Samario (8. 12-13) 
nor after the conversion of Paul, does the tradition 
explicitly record who administered the rite. In 
Caesarea, Peter commanded the Gentiles to be bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus Christ. The deduaion 
to be m ade is that apparently it was competent for 

^‘^Moulton-Milligan. Vocabulary, pp. 451-2; though Beissraann claims 
one, Bible Studies (E. tr., 1903), pp. 197-8, in an inscription which has 
the simple dative, without a preposition. 

Strack-Billerbeck, i, pp. 590-1. 

^^Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 305-6. 
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any baptized Christian himself to baptize. But one 
fact is certain from the evidence: the minister in 
baptism acted as one commissioned by Christ, and 
guided the convert to fix his gaze on Christ alone. 
The value of baptism does not depend on the activ- 
ity or office of the minister. It is Christ who acts and 
gives.^® 


Compare Schlatter, Die Geschichte der ersten Christenheit (1926), 
pp. 33. It is unnecessary for our purpose to discuss the different views 
of the nature of baptism which have been discovered by some scholars 
in the Acts; see Beginnings, v, pp. 134-7; Hopwood, The Religious Ex- 
perience of the Primitive Church (1936), pp. 277^, 
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Chapter 8 


THE MESSAGE OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH 

The message is Christ. Luke uses various objects 
for the verb euangelizesthai— “that Jesus is the 
Christ” (5. 42), “the word” (8. 4) “concerning the 
kingdom of God” (8. 12), “Jesus” (8. 35), “peace 
through Jesus Christ” (10. 36), “that Jesus is the 
Lord” (11. 20), “the word of the Lord” (15. 35), 
“Jesus and the resurrection” (I'j. 18). The one truth 
shines through these varieties of language— that the 
promised Rule of God is now present in Jesus. 

Professor C. H. Dodd, in his brilliant demonstra- 
tion of the essential unity of the apostolic preaching, 
has begun with this, its determinative element. First, 
“the age of fulfillment has dawned. . . . Secondly, this 
has taken place through the ministry, death, and 
Resurrection of Jesus. . . . Thirdly, by virtue of the 
Resurrection, Jesus has been exalted at the right 
hand of God, as Messianic Head of the new Israel. . . . 
Fourthly, the Holy Spirit in the Church is the sign 
of Christ’s present power and glory. . . . Fifthly, the 
Messianic age will shortly reach its consummation 
in the Return of Christ. . . . Finally, the kerygma 
always closes with an appeal for repentance, the 
offer of forgiveness and of the Holy Spirit, and the 
promise of 'salvation,’ that is of ‘the life of the Age 
to Come’ to those who enter the elect community.”^ 
The detailed evidence for this analysis is given by 


^ The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (1936), pp. 38-43. 
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Professor Dodd, and need not be repeated here. For 
our present purpose we may note (i) that the idea 
of the Ecclesia is essential, presupposed and, indeed, 
explicit in three out of the six articles in the primi- 
tive kerygma, the third, the fourth, and the sixth; (2) 
that the idea of the Basileia, which is the theme of the 
first and second proclamations, involves the correla- 
tive and subordinate idea, that of the Ecclesia; (3) 
that the proclamation of the end of human history 
in the Return of Christ implies Judgment (compare 
10. 42). It is the destruction of the evil (compare 3. 
23). It is the Return of Christ to His own people 
(3. 21), and the consummation of that perfected 
fellowship in the final victory of God. Thus at every 
point of the kerygma we see the idea of the Ecclesia 
declared or implied. 

But we can also trace clearly in Acts the character- 
istic relation between the Message and the Ecclesia, 
which we have already seen in the teaching of Jesus. 
The kerygma contains the idea of the Ecclesia, but it 
also creates the Ecclesia. The Word of God, the 
supreme and final revelation of His will for mankind, 
is the constitutive fact for the Church. In one of his 
summaries, by which he links the various units of 
his narrative, the author of Acts expresses the uni- 
versal conviction of the New Testament writers. 

And the word of God increased; and the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem exceedingly: and a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the faith. (Acts 6. 
7; compare 12. 24; 19. 20.) 

The growth of the Word of God is used as a synonym 
for the growth of the Ecclesia. There is a dynamic 
force in the Word. The Christian gospel declared 
authoritatively in the power of the Spirit is living 
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and active.^ It effects a result wherever it meets 
obedience. 

In the traditions of the kerygma preserved in the 
Acts there are hardly any hints of the meaning of the 
death of Christ, and no direct allusions to the Last 
Supper with its decisive establishment of the New 
Covenant in His blood. The fact of the death of 
Christ in all its shame and tragedy is asserted. That 
fact clearly implied a judgment on those who put 
Him to death. 

Him, being delivered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless men did 
crucify and slay; whom God raised up, having loosed the 
pangs of death: because it was not possible that he should be 
holden of it. (Acts 2. 23, 24a.) 

Ye denied the Holy and Righteous One, and asked for a 
murderer to be granted unto you, and killed the Prince of 
life; whom God raised from the dead; whereof we are wit- 
nesses. (Acts 3. 14, 15a.) 

Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead. (Acts 4. 10; compare 4. 25-8; 7. 51-3.) 

These speeches are not addressed to the few who 
were primarily responsible for the Crucifixion, but 
generally to the representatives of the old Israel, who 
have been guilty of rejection, but still have an oppor- 
tunity of repentance. There is no statement of any 
saving significance in the sacrifice of Calvary unless 
it is implied in Philip’s exposition of Isaiah 53, in 
Acts 8. 30-5. There is apparently no connection be- 
tween “the breaking of the bread” and the death of 
Christ, though, as I have suggested above, the thought 
of Christ’s gift of His body, and so of Himself in 
death, could hardly have been altogether absent 
from the primitive conception of the rite. Are we to 
conclude that the earliest believers had no sense of 

* Compare Hebrews 4. is-13. 
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the saving power of the Cross? Or that the author 
of Luke-Acts was uncertain about it himself?^ 

It is possible to lay too much stress on the argument 
from silence. In the first place, we have definite 
evidence that the death of Christ was part of the 
kerygma, and that a meaning was read into it. On 
the one hand, it was part of the eternal counsel of 
God; on the other hand, as an historical fact it meant 
Israel’s rejection of God’s purpose, and, therefore, 
liability to judgment. Secondly, Luke is writing a 
second volume, and cannot be expected to repeat 
what he has already stated in the first. Even if he 
himself has no theologia crucis, he knows the pity of 
the Cross and the power of it, when it is preached 
at the center of a gospel. No one who was without 
feeling for the power of the death of Christ could 
have written the Passion narrative in the third Gos- 
pel. In the third place, evangelical preachers do 
not find it always necessary to establish the relation of 
the death of Christ to the forgiveness of sins, before 
they bring their hearers to repentance and to faith 
in Jesus Christ as Lord. Both Peter and the author 
of the Acts regarded the death of Christ, not as an 
accidental event but as an essential fact in the divine 
purpose. Both see that penitence, confession, and 
acceptance of a divine offer, are essential to Christian 
faith. Modern theologians demand too much, both 
of their sources and of the apostles, if they require 
the deeper meaning which Jesus read into His own 
sufferings to be immediately translated into the 
message and the theology of the early Church. But 
already in that Church the death of Christ is 

^ » See the statement of the problem by Johannes Weiss, Primitive Chris- 
i, pp. 113-16; compare pp. 59-62. The difficulty is not new; see 
R. W. Dale, Atonement (1875, 5th ed., 1876), pp. 110-17, and especially his 
answer, p. 112. x j 
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preached as within the divine purpose, and as part 
of the divine revelation; forgiveness and cleansing are 
ofEered in the name of the One who died and rose 
again. The inner connection between the various 
elements in the message will be seen later. But the 
Cross of Christ is there, at the heart of the kerygma, 
and always viewed in the light of the Resurrection. 
It is to the Resurrection that the apostles bear wit- 
ness, as the culminating fact in their gospel. 

Witnesses of the Resurrection 

The word “witness,” martys, has a special meaning 
in the Acts,^ apart from two passages (Acts 6. 13; 
7. 58) where it is used in the ordinary legal sense 
of witnesses at a trial. The other eleven passages® in 
which the word is used all refer to those who are eye- 
witnesses of the Resurrection. These include, of 
course, the apostles and their friends (Luke 24. 13, 
18, 33), and Paul himself. The name is given to 
Stephen, not in the later sense of martyr, but in vir- 
tue of the special vision of Christ given to him at the 
time of his death.* Another characteristic of the 
witness is that he has been specially chosen before by 
God for this privilege.’' There, then, we have the 
conception of a limited body of witnesses who are 
specially chosen by God to bear their testimony to 
the cardinal fact in the kerygma. 

Professor Casey claims that the Pauline Epistles 
show a broader conception of the content of Chris- 
tian testimony, which would include not only the 
Resurrection, but the whole substance of the revela- 

^The study of this word by Professor R. P. Casey, in Beginnings, v, 
pp. 30-7, is the basis of the following paragraph, 

*Acts 1. 8, 22; 2. 32; 3. 15; 5 - S 9 » 41 J i 3 - 22- 15, 20; 24. 

16; compare Luke 24. 46-9. 

* Compare Acts 22. 20 with 7. 54-6, where the testimony is offered. 

^Acts 10. 41; 22. 14; 26. 16. 
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tion. dispensed by the Spirit.® But I do not think 
that the linguistic evidence warrants us in going 
quite so far. In the crucial passage, i Corinthians 15. 
14, 15, the primary reference of apostolic testimony 
is to the Resurrection: “If Christ hath not been 
raised, then is our preaching [kerygma] vain, your 
faith also is vain. Yea, and we are found false wit- 
nesses of God; because we witnessed of God that he 
raised up Christ.” Taken in connection with the 
opening verses of the chapter which contain the list 
of the various appearances of the Lord, this verse 
would support the view of Luke that the “witnesses” 
to the Resurrection were in the nature of things a 
limited company, and that their testimony was the 
constitutive fact for the Christian Ecclesia. 

® Beginnings, v, p. 33. 
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THE MISSION OF THEECCLESIA 

F ROM the very beginning the original Church was 
a missionary Church.”^ The justification for this 
statement must be found in the preceding descrip- 
tion of the nature of the Ecclesia. As the nucleus of 
the true Israel, and so destined to be God’s instru- 
ment in His fulfillment of His purpose in the last 
days, the Ecclesia must fulfill the age-long mission 
of the Remnant. It must be a saving Remnant. The 
conversion of Israel is the first task. Since the 
Ecclesia is equipped for the task by the gift of the 
Spirit, the mission is that of prophecy, or inspired 
preaching. “Even upon my bond-servants, both men 
and women, at that time will I pour out my Spirit, 
and they shall prophesy.”^ The gift of the Spirit is 
the mark of the Messianic community; as the func- 
tion of the Messiah was to gather the redeemed com- 
munity, so those who received His gift direct from 
His hands must testify to their allegiance to Him, by 
sharing that allegiance with all whom they could win. 
And this could only be done by the proclamation of 
the supreme Word of God, the euangelion, the mes- 
sage which was at once simple, coherent, and intelli- 
gible— the declaration, in the power of the Spirit, of 
certain redeeming facts which embodied the 
euangelion of Jesus concerning the Reign of God. 
The Word is proclaimed in public preaching, and 
also in solemn acts of worship, in baptism and 
Eucharist and in private or public assemblies for 

^Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, p. go. 

^Acts a. 18. 
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prayer. The Word is also proclaimed in the daily 
life of the community, in the new ventures of fellow- 
ship to which the Church is called, in the care for the 
sick, the impoverished, and the bereaved. The 
Church is therefore missionary, from the very begin- 
ning, in virtue of the divine revelation with which it 
is entrusted. At every point the Word determines 
the mission. The Ecclesia is a believing community, 
a witnessing community, a worshiping community, 
and a community pledged to a new Way of life. 

The scope of the mission was to be indefinitely 
widened; but of this expansion and its consequences 
the first believers could not be fully aware. There 
are hints even in the early preaching of the Jerusalem 
church that the message could not be confined to 
Palestine. The Spirit was to be poured “on all flesh.” 
The promise was not only to those present in Jeru- 
salem but “to all that are afar off.” The ancient 
Covenant promised that in Abraham’s seed all the 
families of the earth should be blessed.® Jerusalem 
was already the center of a spiritual empire. As the 
Old Testament Scriptures were reread in the light 
of God’s supreme act in Jesus Christ, the conscious- 
ness of a mission to the nations might penetrate into 
the mind of the Church. But for the period preced- 
ing the death of Stephen, only indirect evidence can 
be adduced for the way in which the mission was in- 
terpreted. The preservation of the Mission Charge 
to the disciples is a probable indication that the early 
missionaries went out two by two, avoiding the roads 
which led to the Gentiles and the cities of the Samari- 
tans.* Their first task was to go to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, to gather fresh disciples into the 
“little flock” for the reconstitution of Israel under the 

* Acts 2 . iS; 2. 39; 3. 25. 

* Matthew 10. 5-23; 15. 24. 
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consummated R.ule o£ God. Thus their vivid con- 
sciousness that the followers of Jesus were alone the 
true Israel, and that they alone possessed the final 
Word of God, was saved from the peril of fanaticism; 
every Jew was a possible member of the new Ecclesia. 
But it was from the Greek-speaking Jews in the 
Church at Jerusalem that the impulse for expansion 
was to arise. It is to one of the Seven, rather than to 
the Twelve, that a clearer vision was granted of the 
result of the continued Jewish rejection of Jesus as 
the Christ. 


The Speech of Stephen 

“The general character of the speech seems to fit 
in very well with the theory that it represents either 
a good tradition as to what Stephen really did say, or 
at least what a very early Christian, not of the Pauline 
school, would have wished him to say.”® 

For our present purpose it does not matter which 
of these alternatives we adopt. The speech may be 
accepted as representing fairly the doctrine of the 
liberal party of Greek-speaking Christians in the 
church of Jerusalem. 

There are three ideas dominating the thought. 
First, as we should expect, is the central proclama- 
tion of the primitive kerygma, the Messiahship of 
Jesus. There are two characteristic marks of 
Stephen's exposition. The starting-point is the 
Covenant made with Abraham (7. 2-8). The doc- 
trine of Israel as the people of God is the back- 
ground of the Messianic idea. On the other hand, 
the historical result of Messiahship is rejection at 
the hands of the Hebrew people, a fate already 
foreshadowed by the rejection of Joseph at the hands 

® Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, iv, p. 70. 
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of the patriarchs, and by the rejection of Moses, their 
appointed deliverer in the second great act in their 
history, the Exodus from Egypt (7. 25-9; 35-7). Moses 
was like the promised Christ. Rejected by the People 
of God, he was their deliverer none the less. Again 
they rebelled, and paid the penalty in exile (7. 41-3). 
Thus Stephen dealt with the question which must 
have been discussed in every synagogue in the con- 
troversies of the followers of Jesus with other Jews: 
How could Jesus, who was rejected and crucified, be 
the Messiah? 

The second leading idea is the supersession of the 
Temple. The illustrations from the past are drawn 
from the lives of the Jewish Fathers who had no part 
in the Temple worship. The tabernacle was a true 
copy made by Moses of the true Idea which he had 
seen in the mount. Solomon himself, who built the 
Temple, admitted the essential spirituality of all true 
worship, and the temporary nature of this new house 
of God (7. 44-50). This is the only answer which 
Stephen makes to his accusers, who had brought 
against him the same charge as was made against 
Jesus. “We have heard him say, that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place.” 

The third idea of the speech is only made explicit 
in the climax, the resistance of the Jews to the Holy 
Spirit. “As your father did, so do ye.” In the perse- 
cution of the prophets, in the failure to keep the 
divinely given law, the Jews had demonstrated their 
rejection of the Word of God. And now they had 
betrayed and murdered the Righteous One Himself. 

Beneath these three leading ideas lie three posi- 
tive principles for the doctrine of the Ecclesia. (1) 
There is a divine purpose in history for the people 
of God, a purpose which cannot be thwarted by 
rejection. The call of Abraham was the first un- 
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veiling o£ the divine will for Abraham’s seed, and 
that will is consummated in Christ. The corollary 
is that the despised Christians are the true children 
of Abraham. (2) The time of the supersession of 
worship at the Temple is drawing near. The 
corollary is that the People of God, the true Ecclesia, 
is not bound to any one place. There is a new 
edifice, made without hands. The language recalls 
the saying of Jesus already discussed in a previous 
chapter.® (3) The Spirit of God is creating a new 
people, those who have not rejected the divine Word, 
and who therefore will take the place of those who 
have simply followed their fathers in rejecting the 
messengers of God. 

There is in this speech no new doctrine of the 
Ecclesia. But there is evidence of a powerful mind 
wrestling with the history of Israel, and interpreting 
the common kerygma in a sense which no doubt was 
unwelcome to some of the leaders of the Church, 
perhaps to James himself. Stephen does not reject 
the Law. On the contrary, his countercharge 
against the Jews is that they have not kept it. But 
so far as we know, he was the first to draw the con- 
clusion from the saying of Jesus that the time for the 
supersession of the Temple cultiis was drawing 
near. The next step was the universality of the gos- 
pel, the equality of Jew and Gentile in the newly 
constituted Ecclesia, without reference to the tradi- 
tional Jewish practices of circumcision and Tem- 
ple-worship. Apparently this deduction was not 
explicitly drawn by Stephen. But the Jewish authori- 
ties were justified in their conviction that his liberal 
doctrine was a danger to the Judaism which they had 
known. 

The persecution which followed enabled the 

’Supra, pp. 55-8. 
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Church to realize its missionary character in fresh 
fields and on untrodden ways. The rapid expansion 
of the Church was not due to the work of the 
apostles; “they are specially excepted by Saint Luke.”'^ 
The missionary to Samaria is Philip the evangelist, 
one of the Seven, who only in later tradition is called 
an apostle.® Suddenly, and without previous warn- 
ing, we read of a Christian community in Damas- 
cus.^ In 9. 31 we read that “the church throughout 
all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria had peace, 
being built up; and walking in the fear of the Lord 
and by the invocation of the Holy Spirit was mul- 
tiplied. The Ecclesia has a wider range; it is no 
longer the Church of a single city, but it is still one 
Church. 

The “casual and unpremeditated way’' in which 
the Church was extended among Gentiles^^ has been 
lighted up by an imaginative page written by Dr. 
T. R. Glover. 

The gospel was preached instinctively, naturally. The 
earliest Christians were persecuted in Jerusalem, and were 
driven out. I picture one of them in flight: On his journey 
he falls in with a stranger. Before he knows what he is doing, 
he is telling his fellow traveler about Jesus. It follows from 
his explanation of why he is on the road; he warms up as he 
speaks. He never really thought about the danger of doing 
so. And the stranger wants to know more; he is captured by 
the message, and he too becomes a Christian. And then this 
involuntary preacher of the gospel is embarrassed to learn 
that the man is a Gentile; he had not thought of that. I 
think that is how it began—so naturally and spontaneously. 
These people are so full of love of Jesus that they are bound 
to speak (Acts 8. 4). “One loving heart sets another on fire,”^^ 

^ Hort, p. 53. 

* Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iii, p. 31. 

® Acts 9. 1, 2, 19-22. 

Acts 11. 19-21; Hort, p. 59. 

The Jesus of History (1916), p, 89. 
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Chapter lo 


THE MINISTRY OF THE ECCLESIA 

So far I have ventured to analyze the idea of the 
Ecclesia, as we meet it in the preaching and life of the 
primitive community. The conclusion must be that 
it corresponds to the idea of the Ecclesia already 
outlined in the sayings and actions of Jesus in His 
earthly life. Later we shall see that the same outline 
can be traced in subsequent teaching, in the Epistles 
of Saint Paul, in the fourth Gospel and in First Peter. 
But hitherto there has been little discussion in this 
essay of the ministry of the Church. In most English 
work on the subject the ministry is given more atten- 
tion than the Ecclesia itself.^ There are historical 
reasons in the Christianity of Great Britain for this 
singular disproportion. Since the various com- 
munions are divided from one another by varying 
convictions as to the ministry, it is assumed that dis- 
cussion must be concentrated on questions of the 
origin and nature of the ministry of the Church. But 
the New Testament shows us a better way. It is 
surely more important, both for the attainment of 
historical truth and for the discovery of the way of 
reconciliation that attention should first be concen- 
trated on the essential nature of the Church which 
the ministry serves, and only after that, on the rela- 
tion of the ministry to the Church. We may now 
proceed to the secondary question. In what sense 
is the ministry essential to the Church or constitutive 
of it? We need only glance at the further and sub- 

^See, for example, Dr. A. C. Headlamps Bampton Lectures; C. Gore, 
The Church and the Ministry (1889, new ed., 1919). 
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ordinate question: Does a study of the primitive 
community encourage the belief that any one form of 
ministry must always and everywhere be regarded as 
constitutive of the being of the Church? 

The primary question here is the place of the 
apostles in the primitive community. This involves 
the problem of the nature of the Ecclesia. Did the 
early Christians conceive of the Church as an or- 
ganized legal institution, with duly appointed rulers 
who already exercise a formal judicial function? 

The Apostles 

It seems unlikely that modern scholarship, after 
the closest scrutiny of our documents, can do more 
than establish two statements as to the place of the 
Twelve in the primitive Church.^ First, they were 
accorded a certain pre-eminence in the counsels 
and leadership of the community; second, the exact 
nature of their authority was undefined. Their 
general pre-eminence they owed: 

(1) to their close companionship with Jesus in 
the days of His flesh;® 

(2) to their privilege of witnessing the Resur- 
rection;^ 

(3) to the fact that they had been sent forth 
to preach by Jesus Himself in His earthly life;® 

(4) to the fact that Jesus had given them “au- 
thority” to cast out devils.® 

These last three privileges they shared with others.'^ 
The first was in its nature incommunicable, and 

* See the statements in W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of Jeru- 
salem (i9?5), p. < 5 , and Johannes Weiss, Primitive Christianity^ p. 48, 

* Mark 3. 14, endorsed by Acts i. 21. 

^Acts 1. 21-2; compare 1 Corinthians 9. 1. 

® Mark 3. 14, 15. 

® Mark 3. 16. 

^ 1 Corinthians 15. 5-8; Luke 10. 1, 19. 
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only eleven men shared in it. It is, therefore, in the 
first privilege that we must find the decisive reason 
for the singular pre-eminence of the Twelve. It is 
probable tdiat Matthias was brought in to fill the 
place of Judas because he had enjoyed intimate fel- 
lowship with Jesus in His earthly life.® A similar 
reason lies near at hand for the association with 
them at an early date of James, the brother of the 
Lord. But the other brothers of the Lord were not 
given a corresponding position, at any rate in the 
early days. Here, then, it is probable that we should 
look not only to his blood-relationship to Jesus, and 
his intimate knowledge of Him, but also to the special 
appearance of Christ to James,® as the explanation 
of his early advance to the leadership of the church of 
Jerusalem. 

The record in Acts of the activities of the Twelve 
seems to be sufficiently explained by the four privi- 
leges detailed above. On the day of Pentecost Peter 
stands up with the Eleven and on their be- 
half preaches the message, which is confirmed by the 
apostolic witness to the Resurrection. Those who 
are added to them continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching (2. 42), which was given in virtue 
of their close association with Jesus in the days when 
He taught them. Wonders and signs were done 
by the apostles (2. 43), just as the devils had been 
subject to them during the lifetime of Jesus. One 
illustration is given in detail (chaps. 3-4), together 
with the preaching given in explanation of the heal- 
ing. The election of the Seven was due to the con- 
viction of the Twelve that they themselves had been 

* Fbr the election of Matthias to the vacant place, see W. K. Lowther 
Clarke, Divine Humanity, pp. 194-8, against the widespread view (for 
example, Johannes Weiss, Primitive Christianity, pp. 47-8) that this is an 
ecclesiastical legend. 

® 1 Corinthians 15. 7. 
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set apart for a special ministry of the Word of God, 
and were therefore to be exempted from ordinary ad- 
ministrative duties (6. 2 ). The Seven are ordained 
for their special task by the apostles. This rite appar- 
ently signifies the solemn transmission to the Seven 
of the one administrative duty which was discharged 
in the early period by the apostles, that of the dis- 
tribution of the money from the common fund to 
those in need.^° In the discharge of that task super- 
natural insight had been granted to Peter to detect 
the duplicity of Ananias and Sapphira. Peter’s harsh 
treatment of Sapphira is the culminating difficulty of 
this unsavory story,^^ which is a doubtful foundation 
for the view that he was exercising any judicial func- 
tions here. The motif of the tradition is to show the 
terror of the sin against the Holy Spirit, rather than 
to illustrate the function of an apostle. It is another 
of the “wonders and signs.” If the sin of Ananias was 
“the attempt to gain admission to the Church under 
false pretenses,”^^ the function of Peter here is to 
admit or reject the candidates for membership. We 
know nothing of the method employed in sifting such 
applications, but the apostles as the pastors of the new 
community may have had the determining voice. 

The advent into the Ecclesia of the Samaritans, 
so hated by the Jews, naturally called for the approval 
of the Apostles. They sent Peter and John, whose 
prayers resulted in the gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
Samaritans, through the laying on of hands.^® But 
this does not point to any special prerogative of 
the apostles. When Paul is given the Holy Spirit, 

Acts 6. 6, compared with 4. 34-5. 

J. A. Findlay, A Portrait of Peter (1935), pp. 223-5; Foakes Jackson, 
Acts (1931), pp. 41-3* 

^ W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem, p. 19. 

^ Acts 8. 14-17. 
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it is through the laying on of the hands of “a certain 
disciple,” otherwise unknown, who is not an apostle 
at all. When Peter is called to account for his con- 
duct in eating with the new Gentile converts, “we 
hear nothing of any formal assertion of authority, 
either by Saint Peter himself, or by the apostles gen- 
erally, or by the apostles and brethren together. Saint 
Peter simply seeks to carry the whole body with him 
by patient explanation of the circumstances and con- 
siderations belonging to the case.”^^ 

This survey of the familiar passages proves how 
scanty is the evidence for any formal or legal 
exercise of the authority of the Twelve over the 
primitive Church. Only Peter and John are men- 
tioned, and John is a silent partner. It is James 
who is the leader of the Church at the time of 
Peter’s release from prison.^® When a formal deci- 
sion is chronicled at the Council of Jerusalem, it is 
James who makes the decisive speech.^® It is prob- 
ably true that Protestant exegetes and historians 
have been inclined to underestimate the position of 
Peter among the apostles, and in the primitive com- 
munity.^'^ But it is equally true that if we were to 
call any apostle “Pope” in a primitive hierarchy, it 
would be, not Peter, but James.^® The Twelve dis- 
appear from the pages of the Acts after the Council 
of Jerusalem. According to the Travel-Document 
used in the last part of the book, Paul meets James 
and the elders when he visits Jerusalem for the last 

Hort, p. 58, on Acts 11. 

^®Acts 12. 17. 

^®It is not certain whether the words in Acts 15. 19, iy^ Kplvca mean 
decree/' or '‘I give my vote/’ **l recommend”; Hort, p. $0; Lake, 
Beginnings of Christianity , iv, ad. loc. 

^■^Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church (1910), p. 7. 

^ Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze (1937), ii, p. 54. 
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time. Paul speaks once only of the Twelve.^® But in 
Galatians Paul mentions James and Cephas and John 
as the “so-called pillars” of the Church,^® and the 
others are ignored. It is with these three only that 
“the gentlemen’s agreement” is made. 

The question of the position of the Twelve is still 
a living issue in the modern debate, largely owing 
to the brilliant essay of Karl Holl.^^ We meet in 
the Christian community from the beginning on- 
ward, a legalized hierarchy, a divinely ordained 
order, a divinely sanctioned ecclesiastical law, a 
Church as an organized institution, into which 
individuals were received. A strictly circumscribed 
group of apostles (that is, James and the Twelve), 
possesses a permanent divine prerogative to be ob- 
tained by no one else, and is therefore authorized for 
leadership. The Church stands on their testimony, 
which is regarded as real testimony, as the rehearsal 
in the power of the Spirit of that which they had 
themselves experienced. Every , development of 
spiritual life is conditioned by their testimony. In 
virtue of this they are called the pillars of the 
Church.*^ Holl regards this conception of the 
Church as radically different from that in the Pauline 
Epistles. 

The essay of Karl Holl marks a complete reaction 
from the work of Rudolf Sohm, who regarded legal 
authority as completely incompatible with the very 
nature of the Christian Church as a spiritual society, 

1 Corinthians 15. 5; the reference in Galatians 1. 17 suggests the 
Twelve, but others may be included. 

Galatians 2. 9. The phrase is not ironical. See Burton, Galatians 
(1921), p. 72, and G. S. Duncan, Galatians, pp. 39-40, 50-1. 

^^Der Kirchenbegriff des Paulus in seinem Verhdltnis zu dem der 
Urgemeinde (1921), republished in Gesammelte Aufsdtze (1927), ii, 
pp. 44-67. Lietzmann's view is not greatly dissimilar; The Beginnings 
of the Christian Church, pp. 84-5. 

^Ibid,,p, 54. 
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based on the divine revelation.^® Sohm’s view cannot 
be sustained. The first thesis of Holl, then, we may 
regard as justified. If the Church is a visible society 
of men, it cannot dispense with some kind of form, 
with some rules, however loosely framed, some gener- 
ally received order of life which controls action in 
cases of perplexity. If “law” be interpreted in this 
sense, there is already a divinely sanctioned law in 
the Christian community from the beginning. Such 
a “law” would be derived from the teaching of Jesus, 
and would be interpreted in the teaching of the 
apostles in the light of the gift of the enabling power 
of the Spirit. But the “law” of the Christians is not 
a mere code, but a new “Way” of life in the Spirit. 
Karl Holl has not given sufficient emphasis to this 
controlling principle.®^ The apostolate is not analo- 
gous to any “office” in any other society. The work 
can only be carried out in full reliance on the gift of 
the Spirit which has been granted to all in the new 
community. This is shown by the fact that there 
are recognized “signs of an apostle, miracles, won- 
ders, deeds of power.”®® 

In the second place, the thesis is justified that the 
Church is regarded as an organized institution, into 
which individuals are admitted. This again implies 
order, and a certain rule, which may well have been 
administered by the Twelve. But the organization 
of a community whose basis is a new divine revela- 
tion in a historic Person, and whose life is the 

**The discussion between Sohm and Harnack may be followed in 
Harnack’s book, The Constitution and Law of the Church (E. tr., 1910); 
see also Sohm, Outlines of Church History (1909), pp. 32-40. Holl’s 
results, following on the work of Harnack, are accepted in the main by 
Gerke, Die Stellung des ersten Clemensbriefes innerhalb der altchr. 
Gemeinde-veiiassung (1931), pp. 9-14, but criticized by Lake, Begin- 
nings of Christianity, v, pp. 55-6. 

Compare the criticism of Rengstorf, art. &r} 6 <rroKos, in Theologisches 
Worterbuch, i, p. 434, note, p. 169. 

Corinthians 12. 12. 
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charismatic life of the Spirit, is essentially different 
from the life of a community based on a code. The 
organization of the Ecclesia must conform to the 
essential nature of the Ecclesia, and not to that of pre- 
ceding or contemporary institutions. 

Thirdly, the thesis that the Ecclesia possesses a 
legalized hierarchy is misleading. The word “hier- 
archy” is inextricably bound up with later eccle- 
siastical development. The pre-eminence of the 
apostles was due to the amazing privilege of inti- 
mate personal companionship with the Messiah, to 
the special commission once given them in His 
earthly life to preach and cast out demons, and to 
the renewed commission from the risen Lord to be 
His witnesses. This is a “hierarchy” the like of which 
the world has never seen. But for that very reason 
a fresh word is wanted. The term conveys associa- 
tions of earthly rule which were expressly repudiated 
by Jesus Himself. We do not see the apostles exer- 
cising the kind of rule against which He warned 
them. In the crucial instance of the letter written 
from the Council of Jerusalem to the brethren in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, the apostles and the 
elders associated with them do not lay stress upon 
their own positions. We cannot improve on the state- 
ment of Hort. They send “a strong expression of 
opinion, more than advice and less than a command. 
... A certain authority is thus implicitly claimed. 
There is no evidence that it was more than a moral 
authority, but that did not make it less real. ... It 
was a claim to deference rather than a right to be 
obeyed.”^® 

The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 85, 85. In the light ot the foregoing 
discussion, it is unnecessary to answer the contention of Karl Holl, which 
is an essential part of his argument, that the apostles in Jerusalem, 
daimed the tight of taxation (ein gewisses Besteuerungsrecht, op, cit,, 
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Fourthly, the view that the Twelve, together with 
James, formed a strictly circumscribed group can- 
not be substantiated. The chief argument on which 
Karl Holl relies is his interpretation of “all the 
apostles” in i Corinthians 15. 7 as including only the 
Twelve and James. But in 1 Corinthians 9. 5-6 there 
can hardly be any doubt that Barnabas and the breth- 
ren of the Lord are ranked among the apostles. It 
may therefore well be that the phrase “all the 
apostles” includes all the Lord’s brethren. May not 
Barnabas also have been among those to whom the 
Lord appeared? His name should not be summarily 
excluded from a Pauline list which speaks of apostles. 
May not some of the Seventy have become witnesses 
of the Resurrection? For reasons given above,^^ the 
tradition of a mission of the Seventy can be regarded 
as historical. It is difficult to account for the preserva- 
tion of such a tradition in a community in which the 
Twelve were raised to a position of pre-eminence 
unless the Seventy had actually been commissioned 
by our Lord. According to a tradition preserved in 
Clement of Alexandria,^® Barnabas was one of the 
Seventy. Andronicus and Junias were “notable 
among the apostles,” and they were Christians before 
Paul.^® It is not incredible that they were among the 

p. 62) oyer the whole Church. Compare Lietzmann, The Beginnings of 
the Christian Church p. 93 » complete parallel to the temple tax which 
was spt to Jerusalem by Jewish communities in the Diaspora.” This 
view is based by Holl on an elaborate attempt to prove that the word 
djLOL was a synonym for Trrcux^t, and that both were the current 
designations for Jerusalem Christians. This means the denial of the 
rich content of the word (see p. 142, and Procksch, art. djios 

in Theologisches WorterbucH, i, p. 107, note, p. 59). For a sensible 
view of the ^‘Collection for the Saints/’ see Dodd, Romans (1932), pp. 
229-33; G. S. Duncan, St. PauVs Ephesian Ministry (1929), pp. 229-35. 

Supra, p. 108. 

^ Strom, ii, p. 20; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, i, xii, p. 1. 

Romans 16. 7. 
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apostles to whom Christ appeared.®'* In such a 
question no certainty is attainable. But if this 
appearance may be identified with that of Luke 
24- 33-49= there were others present as well as the 
Eleven. To all of them the commission was given 
to preach in the name of Christ, and the commission 
was universal. The same author who preserves the 
tradition that the Twelve were given pre-eminence 
in the life of the primitive community of Jerusalem, 
preserves another tradition whereby the Risen Christ 
empowers others together with the original Eleven 
for the special work of apostleship. This view corre- 
sponds, on the one hand, with the historical situation 
as we see it in the Synoptic Gospels, and, on the other 
hand, with the data provided by the Pauline Epistles. 
In the Gospels there is an inner circle of Twelve, and 
a wider group of disciples. In the Pauline Epistles 
a certain pre-eminence of the original companions of 
Jesus is acknowledged, but the Twelve are distin- 
guished from “all the apostles” in a passage (1 Corin- 
thians 15. 1-8), in which Paul is adhering most closely 
to the received tradition. 

It follows that the theory that the Twelve together 
with James formed an exclusive hierarchy, and that 
no one could be admitted to their privilege of gov- 
ernment, is not proven. But we may regard certain 
conclusions as highly probable. 

1. The privilege on the basis of which the Eleven, 
and in a modified degree, Matthias, and James, the 
Lord’s brother, were accorded an undisputed pre- 
eminence in the Jerusalem church, was their inti- 
mate association with Jesus in His earthly life. But 
in the case of all the privilege was incommunicable. 

Karl HoU's argument dismissing them has been fully answered by 
Olof Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche, p. 87. Lightfoot’s arimment 
(Galatians, p, 98) still stands. ^ 
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8. The “authority” claimed and exercised by the 
Twelve corresponded closely to the injunction laid 
on them, according to the Lukan tradition, at the 
Last Supper.®^ It was moral rather than legal. 
They made no attempt, so far as our knowledge 
goes, to “exercise lordship” over the community. 
But they certainly exercised “an ill-defined but lofty 
authority in matters of administration and govern- 
ment,”®^ and this was directly due to the moral 
authority with which they were clothed by the 
commission given to them by Christ to be His wit- 
nesses. It is only in the church in Judaea that we have 
clear evidence of their leadership in administration. 
How far was the authority of the Twelve acknowl- 
edged in the communities beyond? For the earlier 
period of the Gentile mission this question cannot 
be fully answered. But another question may per- 
haps serve to prove both the wisdom with which the 
Twelve exercised their responsibility, and the limits 
of their authority. What would have happened if 
the Jerusalem leaders had refused to recognize Paul? 
“The answer can scarcely be in doubt. He who had 
received from God Himself both his gospel and his 
commission to preach it was not likely now to disobey 
God at the dictates of man. . . . Fortunately, the 
‘authorities’ dealt more wisely with Paul than their 
successors dealt with Luther and Wesley.”®® 

3. The apostles formed a compact group, which 
originally included others besides the Twelve. This 
seems proved by the expression “All the apostles” in 
1 Corinthians 15. 7. Whether Barnabas, Adronicus, 

®^Luke 22. 24-7; compare Mark lo. 42-R. 

“Hort, p. 84. 

G. S. Duncan, Galatians, p. 54; compare Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, 
p. 85, commenting on Galatians 2. 6; Paul “was not prepared to obey 
i£ the Twelve had insisted on the requirement of circumcision and the 
Law.” 
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and Junias are to be included in that original group, 
is an open question. It may be that these three, and 
the “Apostles of the Church” in 2 Corinthians 8. 23, 
owe their title to a commission from a local ecclesia.®^ 

4. The chief sign of an apostle was that he had 
received his commission to preach direct from the 
risen Lord, in one of the Appearances. But the Ap- 
pearances are regarded as an unparalleled series of 
events which were concluded by the Ascension.®® 
They are not to be classed with “visions” which are 
on another plane. So too for Paul the experience on 
the Damascus road was solitary, unique, decisive. It 
is not to be named in the same breath with the visions 
and revelations of the Lord which have their paral- 
lels in pre-Christian Jewish literature, and which 
Paul only reluctantly names when controversy com- 
pels him to meet his antagonists on their own ground. 
It is not on momentary experiences such as these, 
modes of the pure inner life of contemplation, that 
he bases his apostolic authority. But the Damascus 
experience was an Appearance on the same level as 
those to the original disciples, and the last of all, as to 
one born out of due time. This Appearance, like that 
in Luke 24. 44-9, Matthew 28. 16-20, conveyed, not 
“unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter,” but an intelligible commission to proclaim 
the Word.*® The messengers thus empowered be- 
came apostles. For their task, those that were sent 
became as He who sent them. 

The Seven 

The general view that Luke gives an account in 

Compare W. L. Knox, op, cit., p. 367. 

Karl Holl, op. cit., p. 50. 

See Rengstorf, art. dTr^o-roXos in Theologisches Worterbuch, i, p. 431, 
especially the section Der urchristliche Apostolat als Gage des Aufer- 
standenen; and the same writer’s Apostolat und Predigtamt, pp. 28-30. 
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Acts 6 of the origin of the later office of the diaconate 
cannot be regarded as certain, or even probable. 
Three linguistic points call for notice: 

1. The word translated “neglected” is not used 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, and primarily means 
“slighted.” It may therefore have a wider reference 
than “being passed over in the distribution of alms,” 
or “receiving less than the Hebrew widows at the 
common meals.” It is possible that behind this dis- 
pute lies some question of the observance of the Law, 
some point of ceremonial purity, in connection with 
the common meals. 

2. The word diakonos is not used. But the corre- 
sponding verb appears in the phrase, “to serve tables,” 
and the noun in the phrase, “daily ministration” 
(6. i), and “ministry of the word” (6. 4). There is 
a contrast between “serving tables” and “the serving 
of the word” (6. 2, 4). But, singularly enough, when 
we do hear of the subsequent activity of any of the 
Seven, they are preaching the Word, or expounding 
the Old Testament Scriptures, or working wonders 
and signs, like any apostle. The contrast in 6. 2 
does not necessarily imply a disparaging judgment 
on the serving of tables. The word Siaxovelv had 
already been given a rich religious meaning by the 
time at which Luke was writing. The verb is not 
used in the Septuagint, and the transformation is 
entirely due to Christianity. To the question, “Who 
is the greater, he who sits at the table, or he who 
serves?” the natural man, and the Greek most of all, 
returns one unhesitating answer, and the Christian 
another.*® 

But the contrast is probably due to the conviction 
of the apostles that their primary function is to bear 

H. W. Beyer, art. diaKov4(i> in Theologisches Worterbuch^ ii, p. 84. 

** Compare H, W. Beyer, pp. 82-4; Hort, pp. 202-8. 
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witness to the Resurrection, to proclaim the kerygma, 
and that this function would be impaired if they 
became involved in the dispute about meat and 
drink. In view of the use of the word “tables” here, 
the probability is that “the daily ministration” refers 
to common meals®® rather than to a daily dole of food. 
But in view of the Jewish system of the daily distribu- 
tion of the Tamhui or Tray, to those who were in 
actual need of food for the coming day, a decision is 
doubtful.^® 

3. We do not know what is meant by the phrase 
in 6. 3, “whom we may appoint over this business/^ 
The word ;^peta, translated “business,” means some- 
times in Hellenistic Greek “office,”^^ sometimes 
“matter in hand,” “business,”*® but usually in the 
New Testament “need.” In view of the preposition 
used, the choice is really between the second and 
third of these meanings.*® But we are not enabled 
to judge what the business or need was. Was it 
an appointment to a permanent or a temporary 
office? Were the Seven deputed to be Charity Com- 
missioners, to superintend all the charitable meals 
and philanthropic work, or only to settle the particu- 
lar dispute which had arisen? 

There are some other considerations which may 
help us to a decision on this question. The dispute 
was dangerous because it threatened the fellowship 
of the community at a most vulnerable point. The 
Jews of Palestine, and the Hellenistic Jews of the 
Diaspora who had settled in Jerusalem, formed two 
elemen ts in the new community which were with 

Wendt, ad. loc., p. 131. 

See G. F, Moore, Judaism, ii, p. 176; Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, 
V. pp. 148-9. 

Bauer, Worterbuch, p. 1410. 

Moulton-Milligan, Vocabulary, p. 691, 

" Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik, paragraph 234 and note 5; see Mat- 
thew 24. 45; 25. 21; Acts 8. 27; Romans 9. 5. 
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difficulty reconciled. There was a tendency on the 
part of the native-born Jews to look down on the 
later comers. It is all the more significant that the 
Seven who were appointed all bore Greek names. 
It is a persistent conviction of scholars that this fact 
must have some significance. Harnack conjectures 
that the Seven were “Hellenistic rivals of the Twelve, 
who did not in the last resort overthrow the authority 
of the Twelve, but contributed greatly to the progress 
of Christianity, because in the spirit of Jesus they 
turned against the Temple, and began the mission 
to the Samaritans, and their followers the mission to 
the Gentiles.^* It is possible to accept this description 
of their achievement, without regarding them as 
rivals of the Twelve. Such a view can only be main- 
tained, if we accept a theory which is a direct descend- 
ant and heir of the Tubingen theory of Ferdinand 
Christian Baur and his school, that the author of Acts 
has carefully edited his traditions to gloss over the 
bitter hostility between the two sections of the early 
Church. Actually, Acts tells us that “the whole mul- 
titude” chose the Seven. Another view of the func- 
tion of the Seven is that they represented the interests 
of the Hellenistic widows only.^® But as it stands the 
narrative favors the view that in their generosity and 
disinterestedness the Hebrew Christians allowed 
trustworthy and outstanding Hellenistic Christians 
to be appointed to settle the dispute, and probably 
to superintend the charities of the Church. 

For the conception of the Ecclesia, we draw four 
main conclusions from this narrative. First, an 
advance was made in the organization of the com- 

Constitution and Law of the Church, pp. 30-1; against this see Lake 
The Beginnings of Christianity, v, p. 150. ^ 

"Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, d 8q- W t 
Knox, op, ciu, p. 49, 
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munity. The appointment of the Seven was a sign 
that “the Ecclesia was to be an Ecclesia indeed, not 
a mere horde of men ruled absolutely by the 
apostles, but a true body politic, in which diferent 
functions were assigned to different members, and a 
share of responsibility rested upon the members at 
large, each and all; while every work for the Ec- 
clesia, high and low, was of the nature of a ‘min- 
istration,’ a true rendering of a servant’s service.’’*® 

Second, the appointment of the new ministry was 
controlled by the essential and constitutive prin- 
ciples of the Ecclesia. The principle of the suprem- 
acy of the ministry of the Word is recognized (6. g). 
All the Seven are full of the Spirit, who both inspires 
the preaching of the Word and the other services ren- 
dered to the community. Thus, from the beginning, 
every ministry in the Ecclesia is “charismatic.” 

Third, the appointment of Hellenistic Jews, one 
of whom was a proselyte, is a step toward the com- 
plete emancipation of the Ecclesia from Jewish nar- 
rowness and particularism.*''^ 

Fourth, the ministry arises as the Ecclesia fulfills 
its mission. In this instance the mission was the 
expression of its fellowship in the alleviation of pov- 
erty and distress. Out of this task the new office 
comes. 

Presbyters 

The interest of the author of the Acts lies more in 
the mission of the Ecclesia than in the various min- 
isters who aid in the fulfillment of the mission. We 
hear nothing of the presbyters or elder brethren 
till the eleventh chapter, where suddenly they 
appear as responsible oflBcials at Jerusalem, receiving 
the cha ritable contributions of the Famine Fund 

Hort, p. 52. 

Compare Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 297. 
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which had been raised at Antioch. From this time 
onward they appear side by side with the apostles/® 
and presbyters are appointed in every church on 
their first journey by Barnabas and Paul.*® But 
before any mention of the ofl&ce, there is perhaps a 
hint of a natural division of the Ecclesia into older 
and younger in the word recirepoi “the younger 
men,” in Acts 5. 6, who are employed in an unpleas- 
ant but necessary service.®® The “older men” in the 
community are accorded the Jewish reverence for 
age which was naturally carried over into the new 
community. The nomination of presbyters from 
among the older men to care for the community is 
a sign of ordered life, and a natural parallel to 
Jewish custom.®* Lightfoot conjectured that the 
office of presbyter arose after the persecution follow- 
ing on the death of James (Acts 12. 1, 2).®® If the 
Twelve were dispersed on a wider mission, the pres- 
byters would be required to take their place.®® Again 
we note that the development of the office is directly 
due to the mission of the Ecclesia. So, too, in the new 
churches presbyters are appointed (14. 23), as over- 
seers, episkopoi, in order to conserve the results of 
missionary preaching and to feed the flock of Christ.®* 

Acts 15. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; 16. 4; 21, 18. 

*®Acts 14, 23. 

Schlatter, Geschichte der ersten Christenheit (1926), p. 92. 

“^The usual explanation finds the provenance of the presbyterate in 
the elders of the synagogue, who were not, however, the rulers of the 
synagogue. A recent theory traces the two offices of presbyters and 
deacons to the dpxt(rvv(iy(ayos and the iTrr}p^Tit]$ (Goetz, Zeitschrift N, T. 
Wissenschaft, 1931, p. 91). A remarkable parallel is found in the Damas- 
cus sect, where, as Charles says, the Censor corresponds to the Episkopos 
of the early Christians. See W. K. Lowther Clarke, Divine Humanity, 
pp. 199-203; H. W, Beyer, art. Mo-kotqs, in Theologisches Worterbuch, 
ii, p. 614. 

Philippians, p. 193, 

“The absence of any mention of the apostles in Acts 11. 30, is best 
explained by the assumption that they were elsewhere. 

“ Acts 20. 27, 28, 
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The name “prebyteros’' has yielded to episkopos in 
Phiiippians i. i. In First Peter, Christ Himself is 
described as Episkopos and Shepherd, and the 
function of the presbyters is described as the tending 
of the flock, the exercising of “oversight.” It is likely 
that in Ephesians 4. 11 the word “shepherd,” 
poimenes, refers to the presbyters. 

The chief passage is in Paul’s speech to the 
Ephesian elders, in Acts 20. 27-8: 

I shrank not from declaring to you the whole counsel of 
God. Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to feed the 
Church of God, which he purchased with his own blood. 

From this and the other New Testament passages, we 
see, first, that the presbyters are all bishops, episkopoi. 
The first title denotes their office, and the second their 
function. The function is also described as tending 
or feeding the flock.®® Second, there are severad 
bishops in each local church, and there is no distinc- 
tion of rank between them. Third, their appoint- 
ment is ascribed to the Spirit of God. They may 
have been commissioned by an apostle, perhaps by 
Paul himself, or elected by the Church. But the 
decisive act is the divine working of the Spirit. There 
is no distinction between a local ministry and a char- 
ismatic ministry. Fourth, the Church for which they 
are to care has been constituted by the redemptive 
work of Christ upon the Cross. The ministry of the 
Word is supreme for the Ecclesia.®® 

The Missionary Ministries 

So far the only ministries mentioned have been 
those which were first found in the church at 

” 1 Peter 2. 25; 5. 2. 

Compare H. W. Beyer, in Theologisches Worterhuch, ii, p, 612. 
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Jerusalem. But the two persecutions, following on 
the death of Stephen and the death of James, 
gave an impetus to the missionary expansion of 
the Ecclesia, and resulted in the growth of new 
missionary ministries. There is a list in i Corin- 
thians 12: apostles, prophets, teachers, workers of 
miracles, healers, helpers, administrators, those who 
speak with "divers kinds of tongues.” In Romans 12 
there is an even wider catalogue, which shows that 
"Paul made no such hard-and-fast distinction be- 
tween clerical and lay ministries as later emerged in 
the Church. His point is that whatever talent a 
member of the Church may possess is a gift of the 
grace of God.”®^ In Ephesians 4 there are apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers. In Acts 15. 
22 the prophets Judas Barsabbas and Silas are called 
“leaders,” the title given in Hebrews to the rulers of 
the Church,®® but in the Council’s letter the phrase 
simply means leading men. The chief of these new 
ministries were the prophets, the evangelists, and 
the teachers. They all illustrate the variety of gifts, 
the spiritual freedom within an ordered life, and the 
supremacy of the Word of God, the divine revelation, 
for the Ecclesia, and they actually were a powerful 
unifying force as the message was carried farther 
afield. Some explanation of their significance for 
the mission of the Ecclesia must be given. 

The early Christian prophet was like his counter- 
part in the old Israel, a gift of God to the People of 
God. His function was to declare the divine will, as 
the prophets at Antioch declared the message of the 

C. H. Dodd, Romans i p. 195. 

The ^7oi5/t€yo« o£ Hebrews 13. 7, 17, 24, belong to a later stage of de- 
velopment; there are two classes in the community, these rulers and the 
ayiot. See Btichsel, art. i)y4ofji,aijin. Theologisches Worterbuch^ ii, pp. 909- 
10. ^ 
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Holy Spirit for the mission of Barnabas and Saul.®® 
Agabus, Judas, Silas, the four daughters of Philip 
are also specially mentioned.®® We have no record 
of the missionary labors of the prophets. We know 
that their function was inspired preaching, which 
was intelligible, in contrast to “the speaking with 
tonnes.” Their preaching promoted the growth in 
holiness and knowledge of individual members of 
the Church, and availed also for the conversion of 
the outsider pd the unbeliever.®^ They have the 
divinely inspired gift of insight into religious truth, 
of piercing to the inneimost recesses of the conscience 
and awakening in unregenerate hearts the adoration 
of God. The origin of Christian prophecy is to be 
sought in Jewish Apocalyptic circles,®® and the gift 
was associated with the coming of the Last Days. The 
common conviction of the early Christians, that the 
new era had already dawned, is the explanation of 
the special characteristics of the New Testament 
prophets. They receive the revelations of the Spirit 
which had also been promised for the new era, and 
which had been given at Pentecost.®® 

The evangelist was one who brought the first news 
of the gospel message. The word is only used three 
times in the New Testament.®* It is possible that, as 
Harnack suggests,®® the word is inserted into the 
usual li st of apostles, prophets, and teachers because 

“■^Acts 13. 1-3; compare 1 Timothy 1. 18; 4. 14. 

®^Acts 11, 28; 21. 10; 15. 32; 21. 9. 

^ 1 Corinthians 14. 28-3. The two verses are in apparent contradic- 

tion. Either Paul had not thought, when he dictated 22, of what he was 
to dictate later (Johannes Weiss, ad. loc.), or the word “sign” 22a, as in 
Luke 2. 34, “a sign to be spoken against,” is a means for confirming the 
unbelieving in their unbelief (W. F. Howard, ad. loc. in The Abingdon 
Commentary; compare Anderson Scott, Footnotes to St. Paul (1935), p. 
122). 

Compare Bousset, Religion des Judentums (ed. 3, 1926), pp. 394-9. 

Acts 2. iy; Kal rrp(i<pr]TG^<rov(ri, 

Ephesians 4. 11; Acts 21. 8; 2 Timothy 4. 5. 

^Mission and Expansion, i, p. 321; note 4, p. 338. 
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the circular letter which we call “Ephesians” is ad- 
dressed to churches which had been founded by mis- 
sionaries who were not apostles; and that the word 
“evangelists” is inserted after “prophets,” because 
the combination of apostles and prophets was too 
well established to be disturbed. The word denotes 
function rather than a definite office.®® Philip, who 
was “one of the Seven,” is an evangelist in virtue of 
his work in Samaria and elsewhere. Timothy is 
charged with the work of an evangelist in addition 
to his other duties. The word does not occur in the 
Didache^ probably because by that time the word 
“apostle” was regarded as including it. The next step 
is that Philip the evangelist is called an apostle in 
the later tradition.®^ In the New Testament every 
apostle is an evangelist, but every evangelist was not 
an apostle. A direct personal commission from the 
risen Lord in one of the series of Appearances was 
the chief differentiating mark of an apostle.®® 

The teachers rank after the apostles and prophets 
in the first Pauline list. In Ephesians they are closely 
joined with the pastors (poimenes), a sign that the 
local officials are naturally entrusted with the func- 
tion of teaching. In the Didache they are a separate 
though cognate class; honor is to be given to the 
“bishops and deacons” because they too minister the 
ministry of the prophets and teachers.®® The func- 
tion of the teacher was to expound the inspired reve- 
lation which had been proclaimed by apostles and 
prophets. Apparently, in Acts 13. 1 the prophets 
can also be teachers. The word, like the word “evan- 

Certainly, not so definite an office as that of 'local preacher" in the 
Methodist Church. 

“’^Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iii, p. 31. 

««See Friedrich, art. €i,ayy€Ki<rr>^s, in Theologisches Worterbuch, it 
p. 735, for the later meanings of the word. 

•®xv, 1. 
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gelist,” denotes primarily a function rather than an 
office. The function was possibly to interpret the 
primitive kerygma in the light of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, but certainly to apply the kerygma to the 
needs of common life.'^° Already we have seen that 
the teaching of the apostles (Acts 2. 42) is to be under- 
stood in this sense. The function of teaching is exer- 
cised within the Ecclesia rather than toward those 
that are without. 

It was the recovery of the Didache that first opened 
the eyes of scholars to the meaning of these mis- 
sionary ministries in the early Church. The evidence 
was already there in the New Testament, but now 
with the aid of the Didache, which as Lietzmann 
observes,’^^ is the best commentary on the Pauline 
lists, we can advance to certain generalizations. 

(1) All these ministries are for the Church as a 
whole. Like the apostles, the evangelists were itiner- 
ants. They must travel continually; their gift is for 
the world. The prophets too may travel, but they 
may settle down if they choose.'^^ The teachers are 
sometimes resident in a local church, but they may 
travel.'^® In any case their gift is for the Church as a 
whole. Of course any ministry in the community was 
for the whole Ecclesia, whether exercised by those 
who wandered far or by those who stayed at home. 
But it would be difficult to overemphasize the part 
played by itinerant preachers in fostering the sense 

Rengstorf, art. didda-KoXosy in Theologisches Worterhuch, ii, p. 160, 
compare p. 149, denies to the teachers the function of interpreting the 
Old Testament Scriptures and separates sharply the teachers from the 
prophets in Acts 13. 1. 

Beginnings of the Christian Church, p. 187. See a valuable 
article by Professor J. Martin Creed, in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
showing “that the DidachS probably falls within the first three decades 
of the second century, and certainly cannot be much later.” 

DidachS, xiii. 

DidachS, xi; see edition by Bigg and Maclean (1922), p. 34. 
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of unit and creating the homogeneity of the Ecclesia. 
Apart from their work the local churches would have 
become isolated, and stagnant, gradually losing the 
sense of brotherhood within the one people of God. 
But through these various traveling ministries new 
ideas traveled from place to place. Through them 
a new mode of communication was rendered pos- 
sible and effective. The Catholic Epistles are the 
expression in literature of the Christian mission, 
which through the itinerants is expressed in persons 
and in life.’'^ 

(2) All these ministries were ministries of the 
Word of God; it is to this fact that they owe their 
pre-eminence. 

My son, night and day shalt thou remember him that 
speaketh to thee the word of God, and thou shalt honor him 
as the Lord, for in him by whom the Lordship is spoken of, 
there is present the Lord. And. thou shalt seek daily the 
presence of the saints that thou mayest find rest in their 
words. (Didache, iv, 1, 2.) 

Harnack has shown that these who speak the word 
of God comprise the three classes of apostles, 
prophets, teachers.’^® The bishops and deacons, of 
whose ministry the writer of the Didache is a loyal 
supporter, derive their importance from the fact 
that they minister to the Church the ministry of 
prophets and teachers.^® The minister who preaches 
the “Lordship” is the representative of Jesus, and is 
so to be honored. We are reminded both of the 
idea which we found central in the Christian apos- 
tolate, and of the primitive Christian confession, 
Jesus is Lord. The test which Saint Paul pro- 
pounded for the prophets (1 Corinthians 14. 3) is 

Compare Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i, p. 342. 

Compare Harnack, i, p. 334. 

™ XV, pp. 1-2. 
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determinative of Christian preaching at the end of 
the century. 

In the New Testament evidence the divisions 
between prophets, teachers, and evangelists are not 
sharply drawn.'^^ But the fact that these are the 
ministries which are most prominent proves that 
the emphasis lies on the preaching and interpreta- 
tion of the divine Word, which creates and sustains 
the Ecclesia. 

(3) If we may speak of these ministries, or of 
those of the bishops and deacons, which are coming 
into greater prominence at the end of the first cen- 
tury, as “offices,” they are offices entirely depend- 
ent on the divine life which governs the Ecclesia. 
They are gifts of the Spirit. They are not instituted 
by men, but by God. This truth holds good even if 
they are elected by the local community or designated 
by the apostles Barnabas and Paul.''® 

Was ordination necessary for any or all of these 
ministries? We do not even know whether ordina- 
tion was practiced for the chief of the offices which 
survived, that of presbyters. There are four pas- 
sages in the New Testament in which the laying on 
of hands is connected with an act answering to 
ordination. In Acts 6. 6, the twelve apostles lay 
their hands on the Seven. In Acts 13. 3, after a 
prophetic intimation had been received from the 

Nor between apostles and prophets, in the case of Barnabas (Acts 
13. 1), unless the “ordination" in 13. 3 be to the apostolate. Infra, p. 
203. 

DidacMj XV, 1 ; Acts 14. 23; see the discussion above (p. 197) of Acts 20. 
28. Lietzmann has neglected this in the sharp distinction which he still 
draws (Beginnings, p, 190) between “charismatic" ministries, and the 
others which “really arose out of the sociological needs of the individual 
churches.” The Didache has no real doctrine of the Spirit; the test 
is personal character (see H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient 
Church, p. 21). In this respect the Didache is not a good commentary on 
Saint Paul. 
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Spirit, that Barnabas and Saul have been called to a 
particular work, the representatives of the church at 
Antioch lay their hands on them. Is this ordination 
to the apostolate? Saint Paul did not think so. He 
traced his credentials not to the mandate of a local 
community, but to his commission from the risen 
Lord.’^® It is sometimes said that “one ‘sign of an 
apostle’ ... is express appointment by apostles, with 
invocation of the Holy Ghost.’’®® But there is no 
evidence for this. If this passage is evidence for an 
ordination to the apostolate, it is a lay ordination, by 
specially inspired prophets.®^ It is much more likely 
that the solemn rite was the sign of a commission 
from the Church for this particular missionary jour- 
ney. The completion of their task is marked by the 
words in Acts 14. 26: “Thence they sailed to Antioch, 
from whence they had been committed to the grace 
of God for the work which they had fulfilled.” 

Two passages in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Timothy 
4. 14; 2 Timothy 1. 6) refer to a prophetic monition 
that Timothy should be set apart for his immediate 
task. The charisma, or gift of God, was given with the 
laying on of hands, perhaps at Ephesus, for the work 
of an evangelist*® rather than to any particular office. 
As the New Testament says so little about “ordina- 
tion,” we may rest content with the conclusion of 
Hort:*® “It can hardly be likely that any essential prin- 
ciple was held to be involved in it. It was enough 
that an Ecclesia should in modern phrase be organ- 
ized, or in the really clearer apostolic phrase, be 
treated as a body made up of members with a diversity 

’•Acts 22. 10, 21; 26. 16-18; Galatians i. i. 

T. A. Lacey, Essays in Positive Theology, p. 229. 

was ordained irregularly/' says Rackham, Acts, p. 193. **k 
dangerous exception/' says Canon Lacey. 

®^Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. iSi-y. 

**Ibid., p. «i6. 
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of functions; and that all things should be done de- 
cently and in order.” 

The phrase of Hort points us to the essential 
nature of the “organization” of the Ecclesia. There 
is nothing in that Graeco-Roman world comparable 
to this community, conscious of a universal mission, 
governed and indwelt by an inner Life, guided by 
the active divine Spirit to develop these ministries 
for the expression of its message to mankind. All 
the ministries are based on the principle of the 
universal ministry of all believers. The cup of cold 
water given to the thirsty, the visiting of the 
prisoners, the healing of the sick, the maintenance 
of the destitute at the expense of the community- 
all are regarded as services rendered to Christ, or 
in the name of Christ.®^ The sharing of material 
goods was an expression of the inner sharing in the 
life of the Spirit, because such a sacramental fellow- 
ship united by allegiance to One whose passionate 
love always found form in outward act, could never 
remain inward only. Such a wide conception of 
ministry naturally accounts for the rapid differentia- 
tion of function.®® Those who were conscious of the 
guiding hand of God were quick to respond to the 
monitions which pointed to this man or to that as 
possessing a gift, a charisma from God, which could 
be used in the service of the Ecclesia. Thus the 
“prophets” pointed to a Barnabas, a Saul, a Timothy, 
as possessing an individual capacity for some par- 
ticular task, and which by the action of the com- 

“ Matthew lo. 4a; Acts 3. 6; Matthew 25. 31-46. Again the preserva- 
tion of this ^‘Parable of the Great Surprise'* is evidence of the existence 
of this conception of a universal ministry as a distinguishing mark of the 
community. 

Anderson Scott, The Fellowship of the Spirit, p. 17a. 
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munity received external recognition.®® The call 
from God was never merely individual, solitary, in- 
ward, but within a community which is indwelt by 
the Spirit. Do we possess any comparable picture of 
a community conscious of such an authoritative mes- 
sage, wherein the opportunity for the full expression 
of all the gifts granted to individuals was so freely 
given? “VlTiere the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” The individual allegiance to Jesus as Lord 
was no mere confidence in the salvation of the soli- 
tary soul, though it brought an expansion of the 
powers of the individual. It was adhesion to a mes- 
sage, and inclusion in a community. The Message 
brought with it a promise that life could be lived on 
a new and lofty level by the gift of new power. The 
Community, constituted by the Message, was God’s 
instrument for the accomplishment of His final pur- 
pose. “The early Christians felt themselves to be 
witnesses and participants in the mighty world- 
drama, which was moving onward to its climax 
before their very eyes.” “In brief, the power of Jesus 
over their souls was now at last realized. This is 
the personal and moral basis of the overpowering 
enthusiasm which welled up among them and over- 
flowed like a flood into the spiritual life of man- 
kind.”®’^ To compare this Ecclesia with any of the 
contemporary cults which, on a short and narrow 
view, seemed to be competing with it for the spiritual 
allegiance of mankind, seems irrelevant and ridicu- 
lous, when we consider the essential nature of the 
Ecclesia— its indwelling Spirit, its allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus, its divine Word, its proud, and yet 
humble confidence in its mission— in a word, its the- 

" Acts 13. 1-3:1 Timothy 4. 14; compare Walter Lock, Pastoral Epistles 
{I.C.C., 1924), p. 53. 

•’ Johannes Weiss, History of Primitive Christianity, pp. 35, 44. 
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ology. Mithraism “could and would have won plenty 
of adherents, but it could not have founded a holy 
Mithraic Church throughout the world, A man used 
Mithraism, but he did not belong to it body and 
soul.”®® But a Christian belonged to the Church, 
body and soul, because in it he could live a new life, 
among a new people, in the power of a new divine 
gift. Among them, all his gifts could find employ. 
When all around was shifting and uncertain, it was 
“the one cause on earth which would never betray 
whatever faith and love a man might give to it.” 
Whatever else might break up and disappear, there 
was one divinely wrought edifice against which the 
gates of hell could not prevail. 

A. D. Nock, Conversion, p. 14. 
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PART THREE 

THE UNITY OF THE APOSTOLIC 
TEACHING 

In the following part I hope to show that the idea of the 
Ecclesia which we have already found in the teaching and 
work of Jesus, and in the life of the primitive Church, is also 
in its main outlines present in the Episdes of the New Testa- 
ment and in the Johannine theology. But in this present 
volume no attempt will be made to give a complete survey of 
the New Testament doctrine of the nature of the Church. 
The stress will be on the unity rather than on the variety of 
the apostolic teaching. In the study of New Testament the- 
ology, scholarship has been concerned for more than eighty 
years with the indispensable task of differentiating the vari- 
ous types of doctrine. Today the need seems rather to demon- 
strate that in their views of the nature of the Ecclesia the 
apostolic writers are essentially at one. 




Chapter i i 

THE TEACHING OF PAUL 

T HE view that Paul was the founder of the Christian 
Church was not uncommon a generation ago/ but in 
the light of our previous discussion, it seems super- 
fluous to refute it. The main outlines of the idea of 
the Ecclesia in the primitive kerygma reappear in the 
Pauline teaching with a new emphasis. 

1. The Church Is THE New Israel 

“As many as shall walk by this rule, peace be upon 
them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of God” (Gala- 
tians 6. i6). The rule for the Christian life which 
Paul has just enunciated is that of a new creation 
wherein Jew and Gentile are alike transformed. It 
would seem, therefore, that the benediction in this 
verse is pronounced on all those among his readers 
who walk by this rule, and not only on them, but 
on the whole Church of God. According to another 
interpretation, the phrase, “the Israel of God,” refers 
to the faithful Remnant in Israel who are as yet un- 
enlightened but who are waiting for the Lord 
their God, and are marked out by Him for salva- 
tion.^ But in this very Epistle the Christians are the 
real sons of Abraham (3. 7). In 1 Corinthians 10. 18 
the phrase, “Israel after the flesh,” implies an antith- 
esis to the true Israel, which is drawn out more 
fully in Romans 9. 6-8; “It is not the children of the 
flesh that are children of God; but the children of the 

^ See, for example, Weinel, St, Paul the Man and His Work (E. tr. 
1906), pp. 208-37. 

® G. S. Duncan, Galatians, p. 192; E. D. Burton, Galatians, p. 358. See 
the criticism of this view in Moffatt, Grace in the New Testament, p- n?- 
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promise are reckoned for a seed.” It is therefore 
more likely that, even so early as the Epistle to the 
Galatians, Paul is definitely claiming by this phrase 
that true Christians, who follow the principle that 
God’s creative Spirit has brought an entire trans- 
formation of former relationships, are the true Israel, 
the catholic People of God. 

Two other passages in Romans prove the complete 
continuity for the thought of Paul between the Israel 
of the Old Testament and the Christian Ecclesia. In 
the first (9. 23-9) his thought is dominated by his 
grief that his brothers in Israel, his kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh, have no part in the salvation of the 
new age. The fact of their rejection of the divine 
message is as decisive for his mind as in the primitive 
kerygma of the church of Jerusalem (Acts 3. 23). He 
quotes a passage from Hosea which in its original 
context refers only to Israel, rejected for its sins and 
destined to be restored, and interprets it as meaning 
that the Gentiles will be included in the People of 
God. With this he couples a passage in Isaiah, affirm- 
ing that only a minority of the historical Israel is to 
be saved. His argument rests on the assumption that 
the complete fulfillment of the promises of God 
through the prophets is found only in the Christian 
Ecclesia. 

In the second passage (Romans 11. 17-24) he sees 
the true People of God as a single olive tree. Some 
natural branches have been cut away, and shoots of 
wild olive have been grafted onto the original tree, 
to “share the rich growth of the olive-stem” (Moffatt). 
The natural branches are the unbelieving Jews; 
the wild olive branches are the Gentiles, who are now 
organically united to the one continuous life of the 
People of God.® The allegory is based on three his- 

• See the exposition of Professor C. H. Dodd, Romans, pp. 179-80. 
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torical facts, three convictions common to Paul and 
to the earlier apostles; first, the fact that the old Israel 
through its leaders rejected and crucified the Mes- 
siah, and is steadily rejecting His messengers; second, 
the fact that Gentiles are being admitted into the 
Ecclesia, and therefore to a share of the promises 
made to Israel; third, the fact that both Jews and 
Gentiles in the Ecclesia are looking forward to the 
consummation of those promises in the glorious 
future. 

2. The Church Is the Home of the Holy Spirit 

That all Christians have received the Spirit is a 
postulate of the whole doctrine of redemption in the 
Pauline Epistles. “The love of God has been shed 
abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit which 
was given unto us” (Romans 5. 5). “You are not in the 
flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you. But if any man has not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his” (Romans 8. 9). “We 
have the first fruits of the Spirit” (Romans 8. 23). The 
attempts to discover a radical distinction, between 
this conception of the Spirit and that of the primi- 
tive community in Jerusalem, have broken down.^ 
We are justified in concluding that the idea of the 
Spirit in the Church “was no innovation of Paul, 
but represents a part of the tradition he had 
received.” ® 

3. The Church Is Constituted Through Its 
Allegiance 

The first creed of the Ecclesia, “Jesus is Lord,” is 
common to Paul and to the primitive preaching. “If 

^ Supra, pp. 146-59; compare the argument against Bousset in The 
Idea of Perfection, pp. 46-7. 

® C. H. Dodd, Apostolic Preaching, p. 51. 
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thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and 
shaft believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved” (Romans lo. 9). So 
too in Philippians (2.10) the universal worship which 
will be accorded to Yahweh in the last days, according 
to the prophecy of Second Isaiah (45. 23), will be in 
the name of Jesus as Lord.® 

But the thought of Paul penetrates to the inner 
meaning of this allegiance. The formula “in Christ” 
is his characteristic expression not only for individual 
Christians but for the principle which constitutes the 
community. 

In a series of works, all of them instinct with 
mingled devotion and learning, Adolf Deissmann 
has brought home to the world of scholars the deep 
inner significance of this formula for the thought of 
Paul. But consecrated as he was in his later years 
to the task of overcoming the barriers which sepa- 
rate Christians from one another and uniting them in 
ecumenical fellowship, Deissmann interprets the 
phrase “in Christ” with reference to the individual. 
Thus he defines it as “the most intimate possible fel- 
lowship of the Christian with the living spiritual 
Christ.’”^ Not one word of this needs to be changed, 
but much must be added. And when Deissmann 
adds that “to speak of Hellenistic influence is surely 
justifiable here,”® he is in reality doing an injustice 
to the uniqueness of the religious thought of Paul. 
Hellenistic mysticism was in the main individualist. 
But the phrase “in Christ” is used as defining the 
community. 

" See also i Corinthians 8. 5-6: 12. 3; i6. 22; Ephesians 5. 26, -where the 
phrase, “with the word,’* translated by Moffatt, “as she utters her con- 
fession,” probably refers to the creed, “Jesus is Lord,” uttered in bap- 
tism, which is “in the name of Jesus/* ^ 

Paul (E. tr. 1926), p. 140. 

« Op, cit., p. 147. 
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I was Still unknown by face to the churches of Judaea which 
were in Christ. (Galatians i. 22.) 

Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, (i Corinthians 1. 30.) 

In Christ Jesus I begat you through the gospel. (1 CoRiN- 
THLANS 4. 15.) 

We, who are many, are one body in Christ, and severally 
naembers one of another. (Romans 12. 5.) 

... To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ at Colos- 
sae. (CoLossiANS 1. 2.) 

Admonishing every man and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that we may present every man perfect in Christ. 
(COLOSSIANS 1. 28.) 

These passages do not contradict any other 
passages where a reference may lie to the com- 
munion of the individual believer with Christ. But 
they do prove that, for Paul, communion with Christ 
was not a mere individual possession or private privi- 
lege. It was inseparable from the thought of mem- 
bership in the Ecclesia. Indeed, it was the character- 
istic and constitutive mark of the Ecclesia. It seems 
reasonable to bear this principle in mind in the dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the formula elsewhere.® 
Thus in Philippians 2. 1, where the first phrase prob- 
ably means, “if there be any ground of appeal in our 
union with Christ,” the appeal is directed to the 
attainment of harmony in the Church. The inti- 
mate personal relationship with Christ should in its 
very nature have immediate social consequences,^® 
because Christ has done what He has done. The ulti- 
mate purpose of God is that all should be united in 
the same great allegiance, proclaiming that Jesus is 
Lord. 

The roots of this phrase “in Christ” we have al- 
ready discovered in the action of Jesus, who, as the 

•The chief recent discussion is Werner Schumauch, In Christus 
{1935)- PP- 68 -ioi!. 

® Philippians s. 5; see Mofiatt's translation. 
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Messiah, gathered His followers as the nucleus of the 
true Israel, and declared their solidarity with Him- 
self. After His death and resurrection they saw 
clearly that the New Age had dawned. All things 
were to be made new. So in harmony with the belief 
of the primitive community in Jerusalem, Paul de- 
clares that the new creation is proceeding. “There 
is a new creation whenever a man comes to be in 
Christ; what is old has gone, the new has come. It is 
all the doing of the God, who has reconciled me to 
himself through Christ and has permitted me to be 
a minister of his reconciliation” (2 Corinthians 5. 17- 
18). There is thus a close connection between the 
three concepts of the new creation, the formation of 
the new community “in Christ,” and the preaching 
of the Word. It is in the light of these three concepts 
that the Pauline description of the Church as the 
Body of Christ can be elucidated.^^ 

4. The Word Is Constitutive of the Ecclesia 

This conviction also is common to Paul and the 
primitive community. “Thanks be to God, He 
makes my life a constant pageant of triumph in 
Christ” (2 Corinthians 2. 14, MoflEatt). The reference 
is to success in preaching the gospel (2. 12), in speak- 
ing the Word in Christ, before the very presence of 
God (2. 17). It is the gospel that effects salvation.^ It 
is a revelation of God in action, and cannot be 
separated either from the historical salvation which 
it declares, or from the action of the Spirit in the 
very moment in which it is proclaimed. “Our 
gospel came to you not with mere words but also 
with power and with the Holy Spirit and with full 

“ No attempt has been made in the present essay to discuss the rich 
realities behind the Pauline metaphors which describe the Church. 

“ 1 Corinthians 15. 2; Romans 1. 16. 
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conviction on our part” (i Thessalonians i. 5).^® 
There is no difference between Paul and the earlier 
apostles in the content o£ the gospel proclaimed. Just 
as in Acts, the preaching o£ the Word is in the power 
o£ the Spirit, and itsel£ is a mighty power, so in Paul.^^ 
It is only by reception o£ this divine message that the 
new communities gathered by the work o£ Paul can be 
reckoned with “the churches o£ God in Christ Jesus 
throughout Judaea.”^® “In Christ Jesus I begat you 
through the gospel.”^® The gospel, or Word, is the 
mystery which has been concealed £rom ages and 
generations o£ old, and has now been disclosed to the 
saints o£ God. To serve that Word is the supreme 
apostolic £unction.^'^ The Ecclesia shares in the proc- 
lamation at the Lord’s Supper.^® 

5. The Universal Mission of the Ecclesia 

Whatever early differences there may have been 
between Paul and the Twelve on the mode o£ admis- 
sion of the Gentiles to the Church, all our sources bear 
witness that after the Council of Jerusalem the 
apostles were one in accepting the universal mission 
as the evident purpose of God. 

The mission of the Ecclesia is declared to be the 
reconciliation of all things to God through Christ, 
who has made peace through the blood of His Cross.^® 

“ For a Ml description of the content of the word in Paul, see Fried- 
rich, art. eiayyiKLov, in Theologisches Worterbuch, ii, pp. 726-33. 

Acts 2. 41; 4. 4, 29, 31; 6. 7; 8. 4, 14, 25; 11. i; 12. 24 and many other 
references, i Coriuthians 1. 18; 2. 4. The same usage is found in the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

i Thessalonians 2. 13 j compare Colossians 1. 5. 

1 Corinthians 4. 15. 

Colossians 1. 25-9. 

“ 1 Corinthians 11. 26; see pp. 170-2 for an explanation of the singular 
absence of reference to the death of Christ in connection with “the 
breaking of the bread." 

^Colossians i. 20; compare Ephesians 1. 9-10. 
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While this conception of the task is explicit and 
clearly defined in the Captivity Epistles, it is implicit 
in the earlier letters, and in all the missionary activity 
of Paul. But the vision of this all-inclusive ideal does 
not blind his eyes to the immediate practical duties 
which that ideal implies. The distinctively ethical 
sections of his Epistles are vitally connected with the 
missionary message. The members of the Church 
are called upon to care for the poor to show sympathy 
with the suffering, and restore those overtaken in a 
fault. Paul is eager to present the saints at Colossae 
perfect in Christ. Only thus can the Church be 
God’s instrument, entirely adequate for the purpose 
for which He intended it. The life of holiness is the 
necessary expression of the message. This same prin- 
ciple we have seen governing the life of the primitive 
community. I 

In the light of this agreement in the essential ele- 
ments of the idea of the Ecclesia, we turn to examine 
a modern view that there was a wide divergence 
between Paul’s conception of the Church and that 
of the Jerusalem community. The influence of the 
brilliant essay of Karl Holl shows that the ghost of 
the Tubingen theory is still haunting German theol- 
ogy."® Thus Lietzmann says:®^ “The life-story of Paul 
shows that early Christianity was characterized by 
a great contrast. On the one side was the Jewish- 
Christian church at Jerusalem conscious of its roots 
in Judaism, and true to the Law in a way that con- 
stantly threatened to approximate it to Pharisaic 
narrowness. On the other side was the decided 
turning away from Jewish ritual in accordance with 

EetI Holl, Dgt KiTchcnbc^riff ties Pculvs in SBinent VsThSltnis zu 
dem der Urgemeinde, in his Gesammdte Aufsatze (igsy), ii, pp 44.6'7- 
compare Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church/ pp. 
148-3, 188-9. 

“ Op. cit; p. 199. 
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the preaching of the Antiochene Hellenists and of 
Paul.” There can be no doubt of the existence of 
this contrast. But English scholars cannot feel the 
same certainty that the opponents of Paul were 
always Judaizing Christians,^^ or that they were 
authorized by James. 

Karl Holl traces the contrast in divergent theories 
of the Ecclesia. He sees a^eement between Paul 
and the primitive community, first, in the concep- 
tion of the Church as an organized institution, a true 
body politic, with members fulfilling different func- 
tions, which traces its order to the will of God (i 
Corinthians 14. 33); second, in the conception of the 
apostles as God’s gift to the Church for its orderly 
administration (1 Corinthians 12. 28); third, in the 
conception of the primacy of the Church of Jerusa- 
lem, as the basis and center of missionary expansion 
(Romans 15. ig). 

But the divergences, according to Holl, are many 
and serious. First, Paul sets the living Christ in the 
foreground as the center of all authority. It is not 
on Peter but on Christ that the Church is built 
(1 Corinthians 3. 1 1). Lietzmann adds in support of 
this supposed contrast the passage in 1 Corinthians 
lo. 4, “the rock was Christ,” as containing a veiled 
polemic against the view that Peter was the rock. So 
the apostles, instead of being the authoritative leaders 
of the Church, are God’s fellow workers, servants, 
workmen, ambassadors.^® This, according to Holl, is 
a minimizing of their personal position. The stress 
which Paul lays on the Church as the temple of 
God, filled with the Spirit, leads him to regard the 
apostles as subordinate to the Ecclesia.®* The local 

For example, in FMlippians i. 15-18. 

1 Corinthians 3. 5; 4. 1; 2 Corinthians 5. 20; 6. 4. 

1 Corinthians 3. 16-22. 
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church becomes an embodiment of the whole 
Ecclesia. The special claim of Jerusalem to be pre- 
eminently the Holy City, the Church of the saints, 
is overthrown. In Corinth and Rome the Christians 
may be saints (i Corinthians 1.2; Romans 1.7)- 

Against this view we must place the whole of the 
argument of the preceding chapter. Once the 
Gentiles are admitted into the New Israel, they 
become “saints,” or “holy,” because they too belong 
to the people of God, and are worshiping Him as 
revealed in the Christian redemption.^® The evi- 
dence of the Acts lays stress on the ministry of the 
apostles, their service of the Word, rather than on 
any hierarchical privileges.^® But Holl begins with a 
false antithesis, which admittedly governs the whole 
course of his argument. He assumes a polemic of 
Paul, especially in First Corinthians, against the privi- 
leged position of Peter as the rock on which the 
Church is built. But there is hardly any trace of 
this polemical motive. Paul is combating the fact 
of party feeling, not the position of Peter. Even in 
Galatians, where a controversial motive is dominant, 
the question at issue is the observance of the Jewish 
Law, and not the nature of the Church or the 
authority of Peter. Holl’s views repeat the old error 
of the Tubingen theory. Peter was certainly the 
original leader of the Church, but in the great con- 
troversy over the admission of Gentiles, he is on the 
Hellenistic, and not the Hebrew side.^'^ As Holl 

The part of Holl’s argument which claims that ‘‘saints” is a special 
designation for the members of the Jerusalem church has been refuted 
by the discussions of the word dyios by Procksch, in Theologisches 
Worterhuch, i, p. 107, and Asting, Die Religion der Beiligkeit (1930), 
P- 153-9* 

^ Supra, pp. 181-91. 

*^Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, i, p. 312; Burkitt, Christian Be- 
ginnings (1924), p. 57. If Streeter’s view is accepted that Matthew is the 
Gospel of the Church of Antioch, the preservation of the saying in 
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himself acknowledged, if it is a question of diverg- 
ence between Paul and the church of Jerusalem, 
the papacy at Jerusalem belongs not to Peter but to 
James. Further, it may be asked whether anyone 
in the Jerusalem church, who believed that God 
had exalted Christ to the right hand of God, would 
have denied that the living Christ was the Head of 
the, Church to whom all authority had been given 
in heaven and on earth? Partisans of Peter and of 
Paul could join hands in this conviction. In the 
Corinthian Epistles, Paul is emphasizing all that cre- 
ates and unites the Ecclesia; his motive is deeper 
than any desire to score a victory over a supposed 
theory of the Church current at Jerusalem. So far 
as the evidence of these letters goes, such a contro- 
versial desire has not entered into his mind. 

Matthew i 6 . i 8 , “On this rock I will build my church/* is due to the con- 
viction in Antioch that the rules of Peter for the admission of Gentiles 
were better than the conservatism of James. See The Four Gospels, 
P* 515- 
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Chapter 12 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 

I N this Epistle, addressed to the Christians in a wide 
area of Asia Minor, the word “Ecclesia” is never 
used. Nevertheless, it is possible to draw a clear 
and coherent outline of the idea of the Ecclesia which 
dominates the writer’s mind.^ 

1. The New Israel 

In the first place, the opening sentence indi- 
cates that the Christians addressed are the true 
heirs of the old Israel. They are the sojourners of 
the Dispersion; they have succeeded to the place of 
the Jewish Diaspora, but they are no longer exiles 
from Jerusalem, but from heaven. The thought of 
the Epistle is set in an eschatological framework; the 
salvation which they are awaiting is the final deliver- 
ance (1. 5, 8). Meantime all the titles of privilege 
can be applied to them which were applied to Israel 
of old. They are the “flock of God” (5. 2), the house 
of God (4. 17), the “elect race,” a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession 
(2. 9-10). In time past they were no people, but 
now are they the People of God. The theory that 
these Asiatic churches were composed only of Jewish 
Christians does not bear close examination.^ They 
were once in darkness, doing as Gentiles choose to 
do, leading lives full of Gentile vices and idolatry 

^ Any writer of this theme must acknowledge a deep debt to the great 
work of Theophil Sporri (Tutor at the Methodist Theological College 
in Frankfurt), Der Gemeindegedanke im ersten Petrusbrief (1925). 

® Hort, First Peter (1898), p. 7; Wand, St, Peter and St. Jude (1934), 
pp. 32 " 3 - 
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(2. 9; 4. 3). Their former companions are aston- 
ished that they will not plunge into the same flood 
of profligacy (4. 4). There may have been Jewish 
Christians among these churches, but in any case 
no distinction is made. The Ecclesia of God is a 
universal community, both by reason of its claim and 
its union of Jews and Gentiles in the one body. Not 
without reason is this letter placed by the early 
Church among the '‘Catholic” Epistle.® 

The place of the Christians in the new Israel is 
due to the call of God (3.9). Their life is to be holy 
because He who had called them is the Holy One 
(1. 15). They are called to suffering because Christ 
suffered (2. 81). The title, therefore, which is given 
to them in virtue of their response to that call is the 
“elect” or “those who are chosen,” which carries us 
back to the word which is given to the disciples by 
Jesus Himself.^ The election is due to the love of 
God who is known by the Ecclesia as Father, and in 
all three passages where the word occurs, the applica- 
tion is to the community.® “No anxious inquiry is 
to be made as to the election of the brethren, but all 
who through faith have become members of the 
Ecclesia are to be reckoned among the elect because 
they have been called.”® 

2. The Distinctive Life of the Community Is 
Life in the Spirit 

The elect are what they are through the Spirit. 
It was through the preaching of the gospel in the 
power of the Spirit that they became Christians 
first (1.12). By that divine action they were drawn 

* Sporri, p. 106. 

^ Supra, p. 40; Matthew 22. 14; Mark 13. 20, 22, 27; Luke 18. 7. 

® 1. 1; 2. 9; 5. 13. Sporri, pp. 24. 25 * 

® Calvin, Commentary on First Peter, i, 2; Sporri, p. 26. 
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out of the realm of darkness, and set apart as the 
consecrated people of God (i. 2). The weight of the 
word “sanctification” on 1. 2 lies rather on the “hal- 
lowing” which the divine Spirit effects than on the 
ethical quality of the new lifeJ The Spirit has “con- 
secrated” the elect so that now they are possessed 
and controlled by God, and obey Jesus Christ. The 
following phrase, “the sprinkling of the blood of 
Christ,” recalls the ratification of the Covenant at 
Sinai (Exodus 24. 7), where obedience is promised by 
the people, and they are sprinkled with the blood, a 
token of the Covenant made with Israel on the basis 
of their promise. Thus Peter’s thought is that the 
action of the Spirit, in setting the new Israel apart, is 
to enable them to render their due obedience of faith 
to Jesus Christ; and that the entire relationship with 
God depends on the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ. 

There is probably another implied reference to 
the Spirit in the phrase, “spiritual house,” which is 
descriptive of the Ecclesia. 

You also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house, 
to be a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ. (1 Peter 2. 5.) 

The majority of commentators interpret the word 
“spiritual” in both cases in a merely allegorical 
sense.® The support for this meaning in the New 
Testament is found in 1 Corinthians 10. 3, 4, where 
Paul allegorizes the manna and the water and the 
Rock, and calls all three “spiritual.” But even here 
there is no contrast between material and spiritual. 
All three are spiritual as being of supernatural ori- 
gin,® and therefore the gift of God. But the dominant 

’’So Hort, p. Procksch, in Theologische Worterbuch, i, p. 05. 

* Compare Revelation xi. 8. 

® So Plummer, in /.C.C. ad loc, 
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sense of the word “spiritual” in the New Testament 
is “God-given,” or “partaking of the Spirit of God,” 
the divine Spiritd® It is probable, therefore, that in 
1 Peter 2. 5, we should also find a reference to the 
Spirit who has set the Ecclesia apart, as the holy 
People of God to offer up sacrifices of thanksgiving 
in the Spiritd^ The Spirit is the creative principle 
in the Ecclesia. “Acts of self-oblation to God for the 
service of the community are described as per- 
formed in the invisible House, inasmuch as they take 
their meaning from its encompassing presence, and 
are manifestations of its reality, the acts which set 
forth its abiding state. . . . These acts are signs that 
His inspiring and uniting and ordering Spirit is 
indeed present.”^^ 

The thought is parallel to the great passages on 
the Christian sacrifice in Romans 12.1 and Ephesians 
5. 1-2, and especially the latter, where the Ephesians 
are bidden to give themselves up for each other, as 
an offering and sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savor. “This offering is appealed to as the ruling 
principle of social duty” (Hort). 

The same appeal is only implicit in i Peter 2. 5. 
But in a later passage (4. 14) the sufferings of the 
Church if they are for the sake of Christ are a sign 
that the Spirit of God, which in Isaiah (11. 2) rests 
upon the Messiah, is resting on the Church as an 
abiding and inspiring possession. Already the 
Church is sharing in the glory of the coming salva- 
tion of God to which it is called. In the passage 
immedi ately preceding (4. lo-i la), two of the spirit- 

Bauer, Wdrterhuch, io88b; so in Romans i. ii; 15. 27; 1 Corinthians 
2. 13, 15; 12- i; Galatians 6. 1; Colossians 1. 9; 3. 16. 

This interpretation goes back at least as far as Bernhard Weiss, Der 
Petnmsche Lehrbegriff (1855), p. 131. Compare Hort, First Peter, p. 
112; Spdrri, pp- 29-30. 

Compare Hort, op, cit., p. 112. 
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ual gifts, the charismata which build up the com- 
munity, are mentioned. 

According as each has received a gift [charisma], minister- 
ing it among yourselves, as good stewards of the varied grace 
of God. If anyone preaches, let it be as uttering God’s 
oracles. If anyone renders some service, let it be in the 
strength which God supplies. 

Altogether, the fewness of the references to the 
Spirit proves that the concept was not so dominant 
in the writer's mind as in the thought of Paul. He 
does not doubt that it is through the power of God 
alone that Christians can fulfill the new moral de- 
mands. But the brotherly love which is the social 
bond of the community is expressly linked with the 
new birth, through the preaching of the Word of 
God, and the Spirit is not mentioned (i. 82-3).’-® It 
is difiicult to avoid the conclusion that the early fer- 
vor has begun to cool, and that the Church is already 
beginning to lose that understanding of the work of 
the Spirit which was primary in the earliest days. 

3. The Allegiance to Jesus Christ 

The chief passage is a declaration that Jesus, the 
Lord, is the living Stone, on which the Ecclesia is 
built (2. 4-5). To enter the Church, and to vow 
allegiance to Christ, are not two separate actions, 
but are indissolubly one. The reference to baptism 
carries the same meaning (3. 21-2). The human 
side of the sacrament is a prayer for a clean con- 
science before God, in reliance on Jesus Christ who 
rose from the dead and ascended to the right hand 
of God. He came to life in the Spirit that He might 
bring us to God (3. 18). He still has a saving min- 

The insertion of vv^fmrot in the Syrian text of i. sst shows that 
the omission was felt to be strange. 
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istry for those that call on His name in this sacra- 
ment. He is the chief Shepherd of the flock (5. 8-4) 
who alone can gather the sheep who had gone astray. 

4. The Preaching of the Word Creates the 
Ecclesia 

The Word of God has a creative power in itself. 
It is the incorruptible seed to which the churches 
in Asia owed their being (1. sg). They were begot- 
ten again, like the whole Church of God (1. 5), by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. So 
in the book of Enoch (62. 8), “the congregation of 
the elect and holy shall be sown;” the founding of 
the community is due to the revelation of the Son of 
man. In First Peter the seed is not corruptible but 
incorruptible. The Word of God abides forever: 
“Here there can be no idea of separate seeds, but 
the Word may be chosen to express a seed which, 
though in one sense sown once for all, was also im- 
parted by a continuous and perpetual sowing. . . . 
The new life of the Christians was being constantly 
renewed from its original source, a living stream 
from the living God.”^^ 

Those who reject the Word, reject Christ, the liv- 
ing Stone (2. 8). If the Word is not obeyed, Chris- 
tians may yet proclaim it by life, and so win the dis- 
obedient (3. 1). But the end of the disobedient must 
be fearful (4. 17). The gospel is clearly regarded as 
creating, renewing, and defining the Ecclesia. 

The content of the primitive kerygma reappears in 
this Epistle. 

(i) First of all, the prophecies have been fulfilled in the 
Messianic salvation which has now been preached to the 
Asiatic Churches. The prophets of the old dispensation had 
sought and searched diligently. The Spirit of Christ in them 
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pointed forward to the sufiEerings of Christ and the glories 
that should follow them (i. 9-12). 

(ii) Jesus died to redeem His people (1. 18-19), to deliver 
them out of the realm of darkness (2. 9), the present evil age. 
His sufferings were foretold in Isaiah (1 Peter 2. 24; compare 
1. 19). 

(iii) He rose from the dead. It is the resurrection which 
is the center of the Christian preaching (1. 3, 21; 3. 21). 

(iv) He is exalted at the right hand of God, angels and 
authorities and powers being made subject unto him (3. 22). 

(v) Judgment is imminent. It will begin at the house of 
God (4. 17). Gentiles too will give account to Him who is 
prepared to judge the living and the dead (4. 5). 

It is striking that, in the main, these five articles 
appear consecutively in the thought o£ this Epistle.^® 

The only articles which are missing from this list 
are the statements that Jesus was born of the seed of 
David, and that He was buried. But the preaching 
to the spirits in prison is perhaps this writer’s expan- 
sion of the latter article. 

5. The Mission of the Ecclesia 

The Ecclesia is called to proclaim the glory of 
God. This mission is declared as the goal of the 
various ministries of the Church (4. ii), and we 
do wrong to the writer’s devotion if we regard his 
doxology as merely formal or perfunctory. The 
word “doxa,” “glory,” deserves, and has recently re- 
ceived, the closest attention of students of the New 
Testament.’^® In First Peter we may distinguish 
two meanings. On the one hand, the aim of the 
Church is to give glory to God, by its life and min- 

^“The reader who compares this list with that of Professor Doddj 
The Apostolic Preaching, p. 28, will notice the striking similarity, a 
further proof, if proof were needed, of the value of Professor Dodd’s 
reconstruction, 

J. Schneider, Doxa (1932); KittePs article in Theologisches Worter- 
buck, ii, pp. 236-57. Compare previous studies by von Gall and Israel 
Abrahams, 
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istries to proclaim the transcendent love and majesty 
of the Father (4. 11.) On the other hand, the 
goal of the Church is to share in the glory which God 
gives to the faithful at the final manifestation of Jesus 
Christ (1. 7; 5. 1). “The God of all grace, who called 
you to share his eternal glory through Christ, after 
you have suffered for a short time, will himself make 
you perfect, firm, and strong” (5. 10, Weymouth). 

We may interpret the task of the Church, accord- 
ing to First Peter, as worship, in the widest sense of 
the word. The proclamation of the Word is worship, 
because the Resurrection of Christ from the dead 
is a signal example of the glory given to Him by 
God (1. 11, 21). The sufferings of the Church are 
worship, a cause of rejoicing, a sign that the Spirit 
of Glory already rests upon believers, and is not 
merely a future hope (4. 12-14). The prayers of the 
Church, the brotherly love which unites its mem- 
bers, the spiritual gifts which are given to them, 
the ordinary services of love, all are worship, because 
the aim of the Church is not self-glorification but the 
glory of God. This proclamation of God’s glory is 
directed to those that are without (3. 1). Every Chris- 
tian who reverences Christ as Lord in his own heart 
should be ready with a reply to anyone who calls 
him to account for the hope he cherishes (3. 15). 
The greatest possible stress is laid on the outward 
expression in life of the inward call which comes 
from the Holy God (1. 15, 18; 2. 12; 3. 1, 2, 16).^'^ 
The Gentiles may slander Christians as bad charac- 
ters; the proper reply of Christians is in life. Their 
aim must be so to live that the charges will break 
down, and that their accusers also will glorify God 
(2. 12). The resemblances of this conception of the 
mission of the Ecclesia to that of the Pauline Epistles 

” Sporri, pp. 65-73. 
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has often been pointed out. Both rest on the word of 
Jesus: “Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Of the ministries of the Ecclesia there is little to be 
said. There is less emphasis than in the Pauline 
Epistles on the authority of the apostle, but this 
may only be owing to the fact that Paul’s apostleship 
was often questioned by opponents. If the letter is 
a pastoral letter sent out by Peter from Rome in the 
seventh decade of the first century, the first line of 
it is sufficient to stamp it with unquestioned moral 
authority. Peter is an apostle of Jesus Christ, a mes- 
senger whose one claim is that he has a message from 
his Lord, and is a witness of the sufferings of Christ 
(5.1). “The apostle is as He who sent him.” The 
writer is as clear in his own mind as Paul that the one 
Stone on which the Church is built is Christ (2. 4-5). 

There are several interesting points in the allusion 
to the presbyters, or elders (5. 1-5). In joining him- 
self with them, the writer seems to be using the word 
in its original sense of “older man.” The contrast 
between two groups in the Church, “the older men” 
and “the younger men,” is present to his mind (5. 5). 
On the other hand, it is clear that the word “preshy- 
teroi,” “elders,” denotes a definite office of pastoral 
oversight, probably with a definite stipend (5. 2). But 
Peter lays all the stress upon the principle of the uni- 
versal ministry in the Ecclesia. All have to serve one 
another (5. 5). The elders are especially cautioned 
not to “lord it over” their charges. The same word 
is found in the injunction of Jesus to the disciples: 
“Ye know that those who are deemed rulers among 
the Gentiles lord it over them. . . . But it is not so 
with you” (Mark 10. 42-33). Peter’s ideal of office 
corresponds with that of his Lord. 
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Chapter 15 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 

The word “Ecclesia” is only used twice in the 
Epistle. The first occurrence is in a quotation from 
Psalm 22, and is set by the author of the Epistle on 
the lips of Jesus: 

I will declare thy name unto my brethren, 

In the midst of the Ecclesia will I sing thy praise. 

And again, I will put my trust in him. 

And again. Behold, I and the children which God hath 
given me. (Hebrews 2. 12-13.) 

The second quotation is from Isaiah 8. 17. The 
human trust of Jesus in His Father is a token of His 
sympathy with His human brothers. The third 
quotation is from the LXX of Isaiah 8. 18. The 
whole passage is a characteristic description of the 
author’s conception of the Christian community. It 
is the gift of God to the Messiah. It is the company 
of the true children of God, and is thought of as 
gathered for worship before God. The governing 
idea is given in the preceding verse (2.11). “He who 
sanctifies, and those who are sanctified have all one 
origin,” in their Father, God. Jesus, as in 13. 12, 
has the divine prerogative of consecrating God’s 
people as His very own. 

The second occurrence is in Hebrews 12. 22-3: 
“ You have come to Mount Zion, and to the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to countless 
hosts of angels, to the festal gathering and Ecclesia 
of the first-bom whose names are recorded in 
heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to the 
spirits of righteous men made perfect.” It is doubt- 
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ful whether, with Moffatt, we can regard the Ecclesia 
here as referring to human citizens linked with the 
festal assembly of angels in the heavenly city.^ It may 
be that the two phrases both refer to the angels. In 
any case the author pictures his readers as mingling 
with the angels and the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, the “solemn troops and sweet societies” of the 
redeemed. 

1. The Ecclesia on earth, thus joined to the 
heavenly company, is the inheritor and fulfillment of 
the promises made to the old Israel. Those who have 
been called are under a New Covenant, that they 
may receive the promise of the eternal inheritance 
(9. 15). The Sabbath rest into which believers are 
now entering (4. 3) was promised to Israel, but they 
could not enter in because of unbelief (3. 19). The 
whole argument of the Epistle rests on the assump- 
tion that there is only one religion, that of the New 
Covenant. The old Covenant was but a prelude, a 
foreshadowing of the final revelation through the 
Son. The Christian Ecclesia alone is the true Israel 
of God." 

2. Christian believers have been made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost and have tasted the powers of the 
age to come (6. 4-5). God has confirmed the testi- 
mony of those who first heard the Lord, not only 
by signs and wonders and various miraculous 
powers, but by distributing the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, according to His purpose (2. 4). There is 
no divergence here from the view of the primitive 
community. The doctrine of the Spirit does not 
call for full treatment in this Epistle, and it may have 

=^See Moffatt, Hebrews (/.C.C., 1924), pp. 216-17; and against this 
H. T. Andrews in The Abingdon Commentary (1929), pp. 1325-4. 

^ For a fuller exposition see E. F. Scott, The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1922), pp. 85-101. 
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held a more prominent place in the author’s thought 
than we are allowed to see. But he does definitely 
place the gift of the Holy Spirit as a characteristic 
mark of the Ecclesia. 

3. The formal confession of allegiance to Christ 
which the Ecclesia makes (3. 1; 4. 14) is interpreted 
by the author in his own fashion. Jesus is the envoy 
(or “apostle”) of God; He is the High Priest in the 
sense which the author is concerned to expound 
throughout the Epistle. He is greater than Moses, 
who was but a servant in the household of God; for 
Jesus is both the Founder of the household, and the 
Son of God (3. 2-6). “We are this household,” says 
the writer. His doctrine of the nature of the Ecclesia 
is placed in the forefront of his argument (2. 10 to 

3. 6). 

4. The doctrine of the Word of God as constituting 
the community is found in the fourth chapter. The 
true Israel, the Ecclesia which God has called 
through Christ and has set apart for Himself, may 
look forward to the Sabbath-rest. But the whole 
stress of the argument rests on the word “today.” Ow- 
ing to disobedience Israel of old had failed to enter 
into that rest. But the Church of God may enter into 
the heavenly Realm of peace with God, and enter 
now, “Today!” if it listens to the voice of God. The 
Word of God is sounding now, and is charged with 
both promise and doom. It is the revelation of God’s 
purpose in Christ. “The Word of God is a living 
thing, active and sharper than any two-edged sword” 
(4. 12). This is more than a mere poetical personi- 
fication of preaching. The Word of God is God 
Himself speaking from heaven (12. 25), speaking 
through the great Sacrifice of Christ, the supreme 
event in which history becomes fully real (10. 1, 20). 
By His dying, Jesus has consecrated a new and living 
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Way through the veil which separated the world of 
shadows from the world of abiding realities. Today 
the Ecclesia may tread that way, and enter into that 
realm of rest. 

The content of the Word is still that of the primi- 
tive kerygma, though the message is reinterpreted 
in the light of the Platonic doctrine of the two 
worlds.® The promises of God through the prophets 
have been fulfilled in the Son. Through His perfect 
act of obedience in His dying. He has brought us into 
communion with God. The Resurrection of Christ 
is only mentioned at the end of the Epistle, when he 
asks his readers to rest with him on the cherished ele- 
ments in the primitive preaching (13. 20). But the 
exaltation to the right hand of God is declared in the 
opening verses (1.3). The Return of Christ for J udg- 
ment, and for the salvation of His people is promi- 
nent throughout (4. 13; 9. 27-8; 10. 25-31, 37; 12. 25). 

5. At first sight the mission of the Ecclesia is not 
prominent. The aim of the writer is to rescue those 
who are in danger of falling away from the living 
God, of drifting from the gospel. This work is part 
of the mission of the Church. But the whole con- 
ception of the Christian religion displayed in this 
magnificent argument implies the universal mission 
of the Ecclesia. Christianity is the final religion. 
Therefore it is meant for all mankind. The partial 
revelation which had been made to the prophets has 
now been both fulfilled and transcended in a revela- 
tion of absolute worth through God’s own Son. The 
writer devotes himself to the establishment of one 
result of the new revelation. It is that in Christ 
we have now obtained a new, direct, and perpetual 
access t o the heavenly realm. The Cross of Christ 

■ See the exposition I have tried to give in The Idea of Perfection, pp. 
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is the altar of the Ecclesia; the perfect sacrifice made 
there is the basis and guarantee of the perfect wor- 
ship which now at last can be offered to God. 

Of those who are the ministers of this work of 
commending the perfect worship to mankind we 
hear little. The author writes for those who ought 
to be “teachers” and who are still “ministering” to 
the Church (5. 12; 6. 10).^ The writer himself is a 
teacher. The “leaders” or “rulers” of the community 
are pastors (13. 17).® Of their predecessors it is said 
that they spoke the word of God (13. 7); they may 
have been apostles, or prophets, or both. 

* The word used is “saints/’ 6. lo. 

* For these see i Clem, i, 3; xxi, 6. 
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Chapter i 4 
THE APOCALYPSE 

1. The universal Ecclesia is twice described as 
kings and priests. The word “kingdom” (Basileia) is 
used of the community only here in the New Testa- 
ment, but the meaning does not essentially contra- 
dict the invariable usage in the Gospels. Christians 
are a kingdom because they exercise rule. 

Thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto God with thy 
blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and 
nation, and madest them to be unto our God a kingdom and 
priests; and they reign upon the earth (5. 9-10). 

He made us to be a kingdom, to be priests unto his God 
and Father (i. 6). 

The rule is delegated to His Ecclesia by Christ.^ 
“They shall reign forever and ever” (22. 5), but the 
quality of their kingship is other than that of the 
earthly dominions. They rule because they are slaves 
of God (22. 3);^ they render the service of worship 
to God and the Lamb before the throne. 

This conception of the rule of the saints over the 
world goes back to the book of Daniel, where a 
kingdom® is assigned to the “Son of man” (7. 13, 22, 
27). The “Son of man” represents the people of 
the saints of the Most High; the Kingdom is their 
own rule over all the dominions under the whole 


^ See Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Theologisches Worterbuch, i, pp. 591 -a. 
“ 5 o 15 Xot (22. 3) is the presupposition of paatXeOffova-Lv (22. 5). 

* For R. V, “kingdom” the translation “sovereignty” should be substi- 
tuted, J. A. Montgomery, Daniel (LC.C., 1927), p. 505, R. H. Charles, 
The Book of Daniel (1929), p. 187, or “empire,” H. H. Rowley, Darius 
the Mede and the Four World Empires (1935). 
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heaven. The appropriation o£ this prophecy for the 
Ecclesia by the Apocalyptist, at a time of danger 
from imperial Rome, is strangely moving. We Chris- 
tians, despised, harried, persecuted, are a community 
of princes and priests, “with a great history and a 
greater hope. Our connection with Christ makes 
us truly imperial.”^ 

“"On all the kings of earth 
With pity we look down: 

And claim, in virtue of our birth, 

A never-fading crown.”® 

Throughout the Apocalypse the Ecclesia is the true 
Israel. The Jews are those who say they are Jews 
but are not (2. 9; 3. 9). The Christians are the 
“saints,” the consecrated people of God (5. 8; 13. 7, 
10; 14. 12; 17. 6; 22. 21). 

2. There are surprisingly few references to the 
Spirit. The popular views which were current in 
the earliest days of the Church reappear. “We could 
never have guessed, had it not been for this book, 
how tenaciously the primitive ideas held their 
ground among the mass of ordinary Christians.”® 
The presence of the Spirit in the Church is attested 
by the words in 22. 17: “The Spirit and the bride 
say. Come.” The Spirit inspires the invocations of 
the Lord in the assemblies for worship. In the Spirit 
the Apocalyptist delivers the message which is to rally 
the churches. He is a prophet, and the function of 
the prophets is to bear the Word of God which the 
Spirit inspires. 

The seven Spirits who are before the throne are 
the symbol, perhaps, of the fullness of the divine 

in Expositor's Greek Testament (1910), p. 339. 

** Charles Wesley, in a hymn with many allusions to the Apocalypse. 

F. Scott, The Spirit in the New Testament (1923), p. 21a. 
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energy^ With the Father and the Son they are 
mentioned as the source of the grace and peace in- 
voked upon the Church. 

5. The sense of allegiance to Christ is expressed 
in the language of adoration which, in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, is only given to God, a living 
sign of the unique bond between Christ and God in 
the Apocalypse.® The Word of God is also King of 
kings and Lord of lords, whose many diadems are a 
token of His supreme dominion. The destinies of 
the churches are in His hands.® The uniqueness of 
the relationship of the Ecclesia to the Lord is con- 
veyed in a single word. It is His Bride.^® The cry 
of the primitive Church to its Lord, Maranatha, is 
echoed in the closing verses of the book. “The Spirit 
and the bride say. Come.” 

4. The word “gospel” is only used in a strange and 
startling passage (14. 6-9). There is no hint of the 
good news of Christ, only a stern demand for rever- 
ence toward God, and an announcement of the im- 
minence of Judgment.^^ The characteristic phrase 
for the message which constitutes the Ecclesia is “the 
Word of God and the Testimony of Jesus.”^® The 
gospel is the revelation of God’s purpose, the utter- 
ance of His mind and heart, which Jesus declares and 
attests. John bears his own witness to it in life; that 
is why he was banished.^® But word and testimony 
were entrusted to every Christian. The phrase, 
“those who hold the testimony of Jesus,” is not 

^ Compare Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (1927), p. 45: *‘ein 
Zeichen gottlicher Totalitiit." See the full discussion in Biichsel, Der 
Geist Gottes, pp. 481-3. 

“Lohmeyer, p. 10; compare Revelation 1. 5-6; 5. 13; 7. xo. 

“ 1. 16, 20. 

Revelation 22. 17. 

Friedrich in Theologische Worterbuch, ii, p. 733. 

^Revelation 1. 2; x. 9; 20. 4; compare 6. 9; X2. xx. 

^ So Hort, The Apocalypse (1908), p. 8. 
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merely a description of Christian prophets (ig. lo); 
it is equivalent to the title “saints” (14. 12, hagioi), 
which elsewhere is used in the New Testament for 
members of the Ecclesia. To hold fast the testimony 
which Jesus gave to the purpose of God is to remain 
a steadfast member of the Church. 

The Apocalypse is set in the framework of the 
primitive kerygma}^ In the first chapter most of the 
articles reappear. The present fulfillment (1. 19) of 
the ancient prophecies is declared. John announces 
the things which are, as well as the things which 
shall come to pass hereafter. Jesus has already at- 
tested by His life and death the purpose of God (1.2, 
5, 18). He is the first-born from the dead, who is 
alive for evermore (1.5, 18). He is exalted in that 
He is the Ruler of the kings of the earth (1.5; com- 
pare Psalm 89. 27), and holds the keys of death and 
of Hades (1. 18). He is to come again, and every eye 
shall see Him (1. 7). In the final chapter (22. 16), 
Jesus speaks in His human personal name. “I am 
Jesus. It is my angel whom I have sent, to bear this 
testimony to the churches. I am the root and off- 
spring of David.” Thus another article in the primi- 
tive preaching^® appears as authenticating the mes- 
sage of the book. 

5. The mission of the Ecclesia is universal. One 
undivided Church has been gathered out of every 
tribe and tongue and people and nation. All who 
hold the testimony of Jesus belong to it, irrespective 
of race. The new song (5. 9-13), in which the New 
Israel on earth is joining, is sung to the Lamb by ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands. This remarkable passage, “unique in 

** See Chapter 8. 

“ See the table of the articles in the primitive kerygma in C. H. Dodd, 
The Apostolic Preaching, p. 88, 
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early Christian literature/’ as Moffatt calls it, dem- 
onstrates alike the cosmic nature of the work of 
Christ, the scope of the Christian mission, and the 
final attitude of adoration. 

The value of the witness of the Apocalypse to the 
idea of the Ecclesia which we have already traced 
in the teaching of the Pauline Epistles, First Peter, 
and Hebrews, is the more impressive in that this 
book, more than any other in the canon of the New 
Testament, represents the popular views of the first- 
century Church. The writer is apparently untouched 
by the lofty theology of Paul. He does not move in 
the realm of ideas which were soon to issue in a work 
of rare genius from someone of commanding influ- 
ence in the very Church of Ephesus which is the chief 
of the seven churches to which he wrote. Neverthe- 
less, his outline of the idea of the Ecclesia agrees with 
theirs. He adds the testimony which he knows will 
be accepted by the ordinary man. 



Chapter 15 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

The word “Ecclesia” is nowhere used in the fourth 
Gospel. At first sight it has seemed to many readers 
that there is no stress whatever on the visible concrete 
community of Christians. Thus a leading exponent 
of New Testament theology declares that the richly 
developed Pauline teaching on the Ecclesia has no 
parallel at all in John, “neither the sentences which 
elucidate God’s dealing with Israel, nor those which 
portray the newness of the Christian community 
wherein Jews and Gentiles are united.”^ Fortu- 
nately, it is unnecessary for me to refute this view. 
I need only refer to the chapter of Professor E. F. 
Scott on the ecclesiastical aims of the fourth Gospel.^ 
There it is demonstrated that an ulterior aim was the 
establishment of the nature of the true Church. Dr. 
Wilbert F. Howard rightly regards this as an invalu- 
able and permanent contribution to the study of the 
fourth Gospel.® 

I will only add a few notes to justify the main 
contention of this essay that the writers of the New 
Testament agree in their doctrine of the nature of the 
Church. 

1. The New Israel 

The unanimous conviction that the Church is 
the New Israel is indirectly reaffirmed in the choice 

^ Schlatter, Die Theologie der Apostel, p. 233; Heiler, in his great hook 
on Catholicism (pp. 66-76), sees only an ecclesia invisibilis, not bound to 
space and time, m the fourth Gospel. 

* The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology (1906), pp. 104-44. 

® The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation (1931), 
pp. 38, 240. 
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of imagery for the expression of the Johannine doc- 
trine. There is one passing reference to the Church 
as the Bride of Christ. This, like the Pauline meta- 
phor, goes back to the imagery of the Old Testament 
prophets.^ The allegories of the Shepherd (lo. i-i6) 
and the Vine (15. 1-8) imply that the Ecclesia is the 
flock of God and the vine of God, as Israel has always 
been.® In the Shepherd allegory more is said of the 
protective and redemptive work of the Shepherd 
than of the gathering of the flock. But the decisive 
fact of the gathering of Jewish disciples and Gentiles 
into the one flock (10. 16) is plainly there. The Jews 
proved that they did not belong to the true flock of 
Israel by their very rejection of Jesus as their Shep- 
herd (10. 26). 

The Vine allegory finds a striking parallel in the 
thanksgiving over the cup in the DidachS (ix. s), “for 
the holy Vine of David thy Servant, which thou didst 
make known to us through Jesus thy servant.” Here 
the vine seems to be a symbol for the wine of which 
it is the source, and so for the blood of Christ. But 
a passage in Clement of Alexandria® seems to allude 
to the Didache thanksgiving. “This is He who 
poured over our wounded souls the wine, the blood 
of David’s vine”; the vine here may be the Messiah 
Himself, our Lord. In the Testament of Levi (c. ii) 
the Messiah is called a Vine or Vineyard, and in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch the “principate” of the Mes- 
siah which is to be revealed in the last days, is lik- 
ened to a fountain and a vine. It is possible, then, 

*Hosea i. Ezekiel i6. so. 

®For the Shepherd imagery, see Micah 5. 4; Isaiah 40. a; and many 
familiar psalms. For the Vine, Isaiah 5. 1; Jeremiah 8. ;si; Ezekiel 15. 
1-6; 19. 10-14; Esalm 80. 8-15; Hosea 10. 1. In correction of Bernard’s 
view (X.C.C,, ii, p, 478), it should be said that the emphasis in John 15 
is that Christ Himself is the true source of the life of the Church. 

* Quis div. salv, p. ag; compare Bigg and Maclean, Didache, p. 86. 
Harnack, Lehre d. xwolf Apostel (1884), p. sg, is doubtful. 
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to interpret “the vine of David,” as the Messiah who 
is the descendant of David, and who gives us His 
blood in this cup, as the vine gives us the wine. In 
any case it seems certain that the Didache does not 
here contain a reference to the fourth Gospel, but is 
an independent and almost contemporary witness to 
the fact that the Vine imagery was current in the 
early Church, and was interpreted variously of the 
life given by Christ to His Church. This may find 
support in the famous fresco in the vestibule of the 
Cemetery of Domitilla, which is probably contempo- 
rary with the fourth Gospel.'^ Here the vine with the 
birds may be an allegory of Christ and His Church. 

2. The Gift of the Spirit as the Distinctive Mark 
OF THE Community 

Jesus is described as “He who baptizes with the 
Holy Spirit” (i. 33). God has given the Spirit to 
Him in its fullness (3. 34). There are five passages 
where this gift is expounded: in the conversations 
with Nicodemus (3. 5, 6, 8), and the Samaritan 
woman (4. 23-4); in the proclamation at the Feast of 
Tabernacles (7. 38-9); in the Farewell Discourse; 
and in a post-Resurrection saying. The difficulties 
of the final passage should only be interpreted in the 
light of the previous four. In the first the gift of the 
Spirit is associated with the new birth and with 
baptism; in the second with the true worship which 
all believers must render to the Father. In the Cry 
at the Feast, it is promised to all believers. These 
three passages, therefore, envisage the Spirit as a gift 
to all in the Christian community. In the Farewell 

Ledercq, in his article on "Domitille (Cimiti^re de)’* in the 
JMctionnaire ^ArcMologie Chr^tienne et de Liturgie, p. 1430, dates 
it in the second half of the first century. A colored reproduction of 
the fresco is given, p. 143a* 
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Discourse the Spirit o£ Truth is promised to the dis- 
ciples to lead them into all truth. Truth here is the 
whole range o£ reality, moral truth, the meaning of 
the Christian message, the recollection of the words 
of Christ. But the truth will make them free (8. 32-4). 
We cannot, therefore, confine the work of the Spirit to 
intellectual illumination. The Spirit gives life (6. 63) 
from the dead, and sets believers free from sin.® This 
is not the privilege of the Twelve alone. Every at- 
tempt at an exposition of the Farewell Discourse 
brings us back to the conclusion of Hort with refer- 
ence to the Last Supper. “The Twelve sat that eve- 
ning as representatives of the Ecclesia at large; they 
were disciples more than they were apostlesi'. ’ ’ So with 
special reference to the fourth Gospel, Hort declares 
that “it is equally clear that the little band of chosen 
ones, with whom, these marvelous discourses were 
held, was destined to become no mere partial order of 
men, but a People of God, an Ecclesia like the ideal 
Israel.”® 

Our discussion of the final passage must be cen- 
tered on the question whether the power promised 
was intended for the Ecclesia, or for the eleven 
apostles alone. 

Jesus said to them again, Peace be unto you: as the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he had said 
this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them. Receive ye 
the Holy Spirit: whose soever sins ye forgive, they are for- 
given unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained. (John so. si-3.) 

In his interpretation of this passage Archbishop 
Bernard has departed from that of Hort and 
Westco tt, though without wrestling with the argu- 

* See the Ml exposition o£ Biichsel, Der Gmt Gottes, pp. 

® The Christian Ecclesia, pp, 30, 31. 
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ments which led the gi'eat Cambridge scholars to their 
conclusion. He declares that the language o£ “send- 
ing” could only have been addressed to the eleven 
apostles there for two reasons.^* 

(i) Such language has reference to them alone in 
13. ^o: “He that receiveth whomsoever I send re- 
ceiveth me,” and 17. i8: “As thou didst send me into 
the world, even so sent I them into the world.” Ber- 
nard’s argument for the narrower circle in 17. 18 is 
based on Mark 3. 14. 

(a) In the later chapters of John, ot fiaQvirdi gen- 
erally stands for the Eleven. Bernard supports this 
by a reference to 1 Corinthians 15. 5. 

The first argument begs the question. Bernard 
himself declares that others besides the Eleven were 
probably present when the words of John 20. 21 
were spoken. He accepts the view that the occasion 
corresponds with that of Luke 24. 33-49. There is 
no trace of any distinct function of the Eleven in 
the Lukan narrative. All are called to bear witness 
(24. 48). So in the Johannine narrative there is no 
evidence whatever that the Eleven are separated 
from the other disciples present. All receive the 
Holy Spirit (20. 21) as the promise of the Spirit is 
given to all in Luke 24. 49. Again, according to the 
Lukan tradition, Jesus “sends out” the Seventy as 
well as the Twelve. The appeal to Mark 3. 14 alone 
is misleading. 

The second argument, to be valid, would need a 
thorough examination of the phrase “the disciples” 
throughout the Gospel, but this is not given. If, as 
Bernard admits, other disciples were present when 
John 20. 21-3 was spoken, there are at least two 
occasion s (John 20. 19, 20) when the phrase “the 

I have collected his reasons from the Commentary, ii, pp, 575, 673, 
676. 
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disciples” refers to a wider group. In 20. 24 Thomas 
is called expressly “one of the Twelve.” This proves 
that the writer could distinguish sharply between the 
Twelve and the general body of disciples if he wished. 
In 20. 30 “the disciples” almost certainly refers to 
the larger group. In 19. 38 Joseph of Arimathaea is 
called a disciple. It seems, therefore, far more likely 
on the basis of this review, that the author deliber- 
ately uses the term “the disciples,” instead of “the 
Twelve” or “the apostles” in the latter part of the 
fourth Gospel, because he did not wish to separate 
them from the general body of disciples. He regards 
them “as representatives of the Ecclesia at large,” 
rather than as officials with a specially privileged posi- 
tion in the Church. In support of this view we may 
note that elsewhere he is at pains to expound the 
meaning of discipleship. 

If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples 
(8. 31). 

This is spoken to the many Jews who had believed. 
So in the Farewell Discourse love is the mark of 
discipleship, and it must find outward expression. 

By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another (13. 35). 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; 
and so shall ye be my disciples. Even as the Father hath 
loved me, I also have loved you: abide ye in my love (15. 8-9). 

We conclude, then, that the gift of the Spirit, in the 
“Johannine version of Pentecost,” was intended for 
all. The clue to the meaning of verse 22 is found by 
writers of varying ecclesiastical traditions^^ in Genesis 

So, for example, Bernard, Bauer, Strachan, Lagrange; Stauffer’s full 
exposition in Theologisches Worterhuch, ii, p. 533. See Ezekiel 37. 5-10, 
Wisdom 15. 11, where the same word, is used. Here only in 

New Testament. 
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2. 7: “God breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life.” As the life of Adara was due to the breath of 
God, so the gift of spiritual life to the Ecclesia was 
imparted by the breath of Christ. There is a power- 
ful imagination at work here as in the Prologue. As 
the Word was “in the beginning” at the creation, so 
the Word incarnate is here at a new creation. The 
work of redemption is over, and He is creating new 
men to be His fellow workers. 

What is the power given? The first clause is clearly 
forgiveness. The Church has power to open the 
Kingdom of Heaven to penitent sinners. 

But what is meant by “retaining sins”? When men 
reject Jesus as the Christ, they die in their sins (8. 24). 
To the Pharisees He says: “If you were blind, you 
would have no sin. But now you say. We see, your 
sin remaineth” (9. 41). This, then, is judgment. The 
retaining of sins means that the Church is empowered 
to pass the judgment which Jesus could pass. To 
those earliest disciples, as representative of the Ec- 
clesia, is given “the last and final word on the sins of 
frail humanity; the last and decisive word in remov- 
ing the wrongs of our tangled world; the last and 
decisive power of judgment on the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. It is a dangerous gift, fraught 
with grave responsibility and only to be exercised by 
the Spirit of Christ working in and through His 
people. 

The foregoing exposition of the position of the 
“disciples” in the fourth Gospel leads us to consider 
the growing tendency in the early Church to regard 
the apostles, not only as authorities on the teaching 
of Jesus, but as “types” for the whole Ecclesia. The 
habit of the writer of the fourth Gospel, to give his 

“R. H, Strachan, The Fourth Evangelist (1925), p. 319. 
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profoundest teaching on the nature of the Church in 
the form of a discourse addressed to “the disciples,” is 
a conspicuous example of this tendency. But it is 
apparent elsewhere. Indeed, one most attractive 
solution suggested for the whole problem of the 
authority of the Twelve in the first century is that 
they are “authorities for the teaching Church, types 
for the worshiping Church.”^® Thus, when the 
Eucharist is described, we conclude that “the Twelve 
sat that evening as representatives of the Church at 
large.” As the nucleus of the new community the 
function of the Twelve is to represent the true Israel, 
alike in penitence and in faith, in allegiance to their 
Lord and in fidelity to His Word. 

3. The Idea of Messiahship 

The Christology of the fourth Gospel is essentially 
an interpretation of the idea of Messiahship in terms 
of Sonship. That Jesus was Messiah is the founda- 
tion on which the writer builds.^* As King of Israel 
(1. 38-49) He gathers the disciples. As Shepherd 
He protects them and knows His own. He has other 
sheep, and will gather together into one the scat- 
tered children of God.^® The confession (6. 69) 
which makes the Twelve one united and faithful 
company is that He is the Holy (or consecrated) One 
of God— a Messianic title which carries a richer 
meaning in the context of the Johannine theology. 
He is consecrated by God (17. ii; 10. 36), and His 

^®See the exposition of this phrase of Kattcnhusch by linton, Das 
Problem der Vrkirche (1932), pp. 96-101, who supports this view with 
fresh evidence. 

I have already set out the evidence for this statement in The Idea 
of Perfection, pp. 103-5. ^ fuller interpretation of the dominant 

idea of Sonship, sec W. F. Lofthouse, The Father and the Son (1934), 
especially pp. 40-55. 

John 10, 16; 11. 5SJ. 
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function is for the sake of the disciples to consecrate 
Himself, that they too may be consecrated in truth 

(17- 19)- 

4. The Word of God Constitutes the Ecclesia 

The Greek woi'ds for “gospel,” “preaching the 
gospel” are not used by the fourth Evangelist. He 
prefers the term “the Word.” Apart from the Pro- 
logue this is used seventeen times’® for the revelation 
which Jesus brings, and once for the message which 
the disciples are to preach.^'^ This Word is conceived 
in the Hebraic way, as dynamic and creative. It con- 
stitutes the community of disciples; rejection of its 
dynamic power is a proof that Jews are no longer the 
seed of Abraham but children of the devil.^® The 
Word exercises judgment; it discriminates at the Last 
Day,^® just as God judges, or the Son.®® In the light 
of this usage we are to interpret the “Logos doctrine” 
of the Prologue.®^ Jesus Himself is God’s Word, His 
expressed purpose. His revelation. It is He who 
when He is received makes men to become children 
of God. 

The “word” which Jesus speaks in reference to the 
Eucharist points to the inner meaning of the rite. 
It is a feeding upon Christ, the living bread, and it 
proclaims that Jesus gives His flesh for the life of the 
world. It is indeed a “hard word” (6. 52, 60) and the 
Jews do not understand it. But those who by divine 
revelation (6. 65) understand the spiritual meaning 

“John 4. 41: 5. 84, 38; 8. 31, 37, 43, 51, 52, 53: 12. 48; 14. 23, 24; 15. 3, 

w; 17. 6, 14, 17. 

=^^J[ohn 17. 20. 

John 8. 31-2, 37, 39-47. 

John 12. 48. 

John 8. 50; 5. 22. 

Compare C. J, Wright, The Meaning and Message of the Fourth 
Gospel (i 933)» PP* 87"9- 
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of the “words” of Christ will find them spirit and 
life. 

5. The Mission of the Ecclesia 

“The universalism of the Gospel is combined with 
a sharp-cut conception of the Church.”®^ I cannot 
see that the second “neutralizes” the first, as Professor 
E. F. Scott thinks. The death of Jesus which has 
power to draw all men to Christ and gather into one 
the children of God that are scattered abroad, is an 
essential part of the divine word which, as we have 
seen, creates the Church and gives meaning to its 
central rite.^® The function of the Church is to 
proclaim the divine word, and so win believers, “that 
they may all be one, even as thou. Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be in us: that the 
world may believe that thou didst send me” (17. 20- 
1). These and the verses which follow, in the High- 
Priestly prayer of our Lord, express the goal of the 
Ecclesia, its perfected unity for the sake of the win- 
ning of the world to faith: 

And the glory which thou hast given me I have given unto 
them; that they may be one, even as we are one; that they 
may be perfected into one, that the world may know that 
thou didst send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst 
me. (John 17. 22-3.) 

On this passage three observations may be made: 
First, the emphasis is on the words “believe” (17. 21) 
and “know” (17. 23). The “world,” which in many 
passages in the fourth Gospel is regarded as hostile, 
is here regarded as the object of God’s purpose of 
salvation. God so loved the world that He sent His 
Son. His purpose is that the world should believe 
that He sent His Son. The word “believe,” for the 

"•E. F. Scx)tt, The Fourth Gospel, p. 117; compare p. 114. 

“John la. 3a: n. 49-58; 7. 51. 
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author of the fourth Gospel, implies full trust in the 
Gluistian revelation, and 'marks a moral attitude 
toward Christ.”^ The word “know,” which is paral- 
lel to "believe” in this passage, is closely connected in 
tills chapter and elsewhere xvith the relationship of 
‘‘love,” and carries vvith it the idea of doing the will 
of C»od,“® 'Thus the full conversion of the “world” to 
Christ is envisaged as the purpose of God. 

Second, the basis of the knowledge which the 
rvorld is to receive is the Word of God, the historical 
revelation in Jesus Christ. To "know” is impossible 
where the Word is not heard,"® that is where faith is 
refused to Christ. It is the reception of this Word 
which constitutes the Church, and makes it into a 
clearly de lined society. TlTe sharp-cut conception 
of the Ecclcsia is due to the very nature of the Chris- 
tian revelation. He who accepts it belongs to the 
Church; he who rejects it remains outside. But the 
univcrsalism of the' gospel is also due to the nature of 
the Word. It is God’s revelation for all mankind. It 
becomes incarnate in Christ. In the adoption of the 
Logos concept in the Prologue, the univcrsalism 
which “Paul had fought for is accepted by John in its 
widest compass, and determines his whole theol- 
ogy. Clhrist is the Light of the world, the Saviour 
of the world, the expression of the love of God which 
embraces the world. He is the Lamb of God which 
laketh away the sin of the world. 

It scetns, therefore, unjustifiable to claim that the 
univcrsalism of the gospel, which is due to the 
essential nature of the Word, can be neutralized by 

W* f, riowarci, p. 

» j0hn 7. 17; compare K gi-a,' See BnUmann, in Thmhgmhes 
it*rhmk, i, pp. 7ii»t3. 

S. 4$; compare ^4, wkh 64, 69; 12. 46'-8; 17. 8. Sec 
Ewttmirm^ p. 711* 

^ E, I*. Scott, p» i It. 
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the exclusiveness of the Church which is also directly 
due to the same principle. Both are the result of the 
final revelation wherein Jesus has declared the pur- 
pose of God. The Church exists, not as a closed com- 
pany of the predestined, but to make God’s purpose 
known to the world, and therefore to extend its own 
boundaries. Already, according to the author, it is 
gathering into its fold Samaritans and Greeks. So 
Jesus prays for the generation of believers who will 
believe through the word of the disciples.*** The 
Church is conceived as catholic, in virtue of its divine 
gospel and its immediate task. 

In the third place, the unity of the Church is based 
on a personal relationship between God and His Son, 
and therefore on the principle of divine love.^® Its 
mission is to manifest this unity, whereby the recon- 
ciliation of Jew and Gentile has already been af- 
fected, so that the rest of the “world” may believe. 
The binding principle of divine love is shown in the 
sacramental act of the washing of the feet of the dis- 
ciples. Love is not only a heavenly reality, a future 
bliss; it is essentially expressed in act and in the pres- 
ent world, in the humblest services rendered by 
members of the community to one another. “It is 
the principle of the realm of Christ which is being 
built in the cosmic crisis of the present age.”®” 

Less emphasis is laid on the fact of reconciliation 
of Jew and Gentile than is found in the captivity 
Epistles of Paul. But this is only because by the time 
of the fourth Gospel the reconciliation of both in one 
Body is already an accomplished fact. The account 
given above of the mission of the Church according 

"John 4. 40-2; n. 20-32; 17. 20- Compare Gawglcr, Dk Jkdmtung 
der Kirche in den johanneischen Schriften (Bern, 1925), pp, 71*2. 

"John 17. 21-2. 

" Compare Stauffer, art. Mriy, Theologischcs Wdrtefbuch, i, pp. 53-54. 
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to the fourth Gospel is essentially the same as that in 
the Pauline statement and in the Apocalypse.®^ All 
mankind is to find its unity in the divinely given 
message of reconciliation. The message is of a divine 
purpose expressed in the creation of the world, for all 
things were made through Christ, the Logos, “and 
without him was not anything made that hath been 
made.” So in Paul it was God’s good purpose to sum 
up or gather together all things in Christ, whether 
things in the heavens or things upon the earth. In 
the Apocalypse the goal of all created things is to join 
in the chant of praise to the Lamb upon the throne. 
The Church may therefore proceed in confidence to 
its appointed task to proclaim in Word, and manifest 
iit life, the revealed purpose of God. The ultimate 
forces of the universe are on its side. 

♦‘Coiossians i. ao; Ephesians i, 9-10; Revelation 5. 9-13. 
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CONCLUSION 

1 HE unanimity of the various types of teaching in 
the New Testament with regard to the nature of the 
Chm'ch is extraordinarily impressive. We have seen 
how writers so diverse as Paul, the authors of First 
Peter, Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and the fourth Gos- 
pel, all agree on the characteristic marks of the Ec- 
clesia. 'Fhey are not describing an invisible Church. 
They are thinking all the time of one society on earth 
which is grouped in various local communities. They 
arc well aware of the disparity between their ideals 
for the Church, and the actual state of the primitive 
Christian communities. Indeed, they only write be- 
cause they are all called to some kind of pastoral re- 
sponsibility, and because the Word of God lays hold 
of them with a divine constraint to discharge their 
debt to the communities which they love. Never- 
theless, they all know what the Ecclesia on earth is 
called to be in the purpose of God. 

1 . It is God’s own creation. It is not described as 
a certain number of individuals who have formed 
themselves into an association for a common pur- 
pose. Neither is it described as a number of local 
communities which have found themselves in being 
and .suddenly decided to coalesce in one world-wide 
organization. The Ecclesia of God is the People of 
God, with a continuous life which goes back through 
the history of Israel, through prophets and martyrs 
(rf old, to the call of God to Abraham; it is traced 
back farther still to the purpose of God before the 
world began. The origin of the Ecclesia lies in the 
will of God. All that Israel had from God the 
Church has through Christ. A new era had been 
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inaugurated by the Spirit as a result of the revelation 
of God in the whole work of Christ, in His earthly 
life, in His suffering on the Cross, in His Resurrec- 
tion from the dead. All who accepted this revela- 
tion through Christ as a divine message entered 
immediately into the New Israel, the one universal 
Ecclesia of God, which is manifest on the earth, in- 
heritors of a glorious past, and destined to a still more 
glorious future in the heavenly city, the New Jerusa- 
lem which is the home of the saints. 

This, then, is the first unanimous testimony of the 
New Testament writers. The Ecclesia is constituted 
not by anything that man has done or should do, 
but by what God has done. 

2. In the second place, the Word of God which 
called the Church into being has been verified in 
human experience. The testimonies of the five 
writers whom we have cited concur in the one con- 
viction that their descriptions have been already 
vindicated in the life of the Ecclesia. Thus Chris- 
tians are already acting in the proud consciousness 
that they are the New Israel. Gentiles as well as 
Jews are appropriating the promises made by God 
through the prophets and seers of the past. Already 
the divinely given principle of fellowship in the 
Holy Spirit is being translated into the concrete life 
of the new community. The allegiance of Christians 
to Jesus as Lord and Christ has already been sealed 
by life and by death. The message of the Cross is 
being worked out as a new way of life. The process 
of claiming for Christ every activity of the Christian 
man, and redeeming every department of the cor- 
porate life of the world, has already begun in these 
early days. The universal mission of the reconcilia- 
tion of all men to God through Christ, and therefore 
to one another, is already accepted by these five 
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writers and the communities for which they speak. 
Already, before any New Testament book has been 
written on the papyrus roll, the mission has won 
notable victories. We thus can join to the proclama- 
tion of the Word the testimony of human experience. 
They set their seal to it that God is true, that the 
purpose of God for His Ecclesia has already, in part 
at least, been verified in their own case.’^ The Church, 
they know, has been constituted through the work 
of the Incarnate Word of God, by the sharing in the 
Spirit, the preaching of the Word, and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments.^ 

3. Thirdly, the principle of authority in the New 
Testament Church is closely connected with the 
Word. The apostles’ teaching has authority because 
they were the original eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the Word,® because they were witnesses of the Resur- 
rection,* because a chosen few among those who were 
sent forth to preach had enjoyed the incommunicable 
privilege of close personal intercourse with our Lord 
in His earthly life. Thus the principle of authority 
in the Ecclesia is firmly based on the divine revela- 
tion. In the Pauline writings we find that all the 
varied ministries are regarded as the divine gift to 
the Church, and are regarded as an integral part of 
its organic life. There is one emphasis in 1 Corin- 
thians 12 and Romans 12, and another emphasis in 
Ephesians 4. In the first case the Church as the Body 
or Christ is the recipient of the fullness of the divine 
gift of the Spirit, and within the body various mem- 

* This conception oC *'thc appeal to experience*' is, 1 think, essentially 
in harmony with that set out by A. B.. vidler, in the recent small but 
valuable book, The Gospel of God md the Authority of the Church 
(*9S7» W. L. Knox ana A. R. Vidler), pp. 108*37. The one paragraph 
which 1 think misleading is on p. 130. 

* Compare N. Micklem, IVhat Is the Faiihf (1936), p. a 10. 

* Compare Luke t. i; Acts 1. aa; a. 4a. 

^ Supra, pp, i7t“3. 
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bers are given, particular functions. In Ephesians 4, 
on the other hand, the ministries of apostle, prophet, 
evangelist, and teacher, are given by the glorified 
Lord to the Church for the building up of the Body 
of Christ. The emphasis here is on the gift of the 
ministry to the Church. But the two views are com- 
plementary. In First Corinthians and Romans the 
ministry is not created by the Church but by the 
Spirit whose divers gifts (charismata) mark out this 
man and that for special functions. In Ephesians also 
the one Body is the home of the One Spirit, and the 
gifts are possessed by the Church as a whole.® 

Thus the authority of the ministry is regarded as 
given by Christ, the Head of the Church; the minis- 
ters exercise powers and functions which are inher- 
ent in the Church. But no ministry is singled out 
as alone constituting the Ecclesia. When Paul de- 
scribes the Church as built on the foundation of 
apostles and (Christian) prophets, he is clearly assign- 
ing the divine creation of the Church to the Word 
which apostles and prophets alike proclaimed. This 
is no mere theological principle, but an historical 
fact. The Ecclesia came into being through the 
preaching of the Word. 

We may, therefore, hold with confidence, to the 
view that, in the New Testament, order, important 
as it is to the organic life of the Ecclesia, is never 
equated with faith. The authority of the New 
Testament cannot be claimed for the view which 
would make Word and sacrament contingent upon 
the office, rather than the office contingent on the 
Word. 

It can hardly be denied that in the Epistles of 
Ignatius we see the emergence of another doctrine 

“ I am deeply indebied to Professor C. H. Dodd for the thought of this 

paragraph. 
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of the Ecclesia, which simply cannot be equated 
with the doctrine of the New Testament. “Certainly 
nothing could exceed the majesty with which in 
Saint Ignatius’s thought the episcopal office is sur- 
rounded.”*’ If the presbyters are like the apostles, 
the bishop is like God. “The bishop is the center of 
each individual church, as Jesus Christ is the center 
of the universal Church.”^ There is no parallel 
claim in the New Testament for any office. No doubt 
the main interest of Ignatius is in the unity of the 
Church, and his conception of the ministry is not in 
the strictest sense of the word sacerdotal.® Neverthe- 
less, according to Ignatuis, the bishop has absolute 
power of disposal over the whole life of the members 
of the community.® The early judgment of Light- 
foot, which he reaffirmed before he died, may still 
stand. “It need hardly be remarked how subversive 
of the true spirit of Christianity, in the negation of 
individual freedom, and the consequent suppression 
of direct responsibility to God in Christ, is the 
crushing despotism with which this language, if taken 
literally, would invest the episcopal office.”^® 

It is open to anyone to argue that the new view of 
the authority of the Ecclesia as concentrated in the 
presbyters and bishop, but especially in the bishop, 
is a natural and legitimate development, or, on the 
other hand, to say, with Sohm, that this is a change 
not merely in the constitution of the Ecclesia, but in 

• E* D. Mackenzie, now Bishop ot Brechin, The Case for Episcopacy 
(1M9), p» 41. 

^ Lightfoot on Smyrn,f viiL The language of Ignatius is called **hier- 
archical hyperbolism'" by Father Sergius Bulgakoff in The Ministry and 
the Saerments (*937 ed*, Bunkerley and Headlam), p. ms. 

* Lightfoot, The Christian Ministry, p. loB. 

® Proof given by Gerke, in The Mimstry and the Sacraments (i937)» 

87-a. 
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its faith.^^ The question cannot be debated here. 
But the doctrine is new. There is not a trace of the 
transmission of the power to rule despotically in the 
Christian literature of the first century.^^ 

The principle of authority which may be gathered 
from the New Testament teaching, is, as we have 
seen, of another order. It is founded on revelation 
and verified in the experience of the Church. But 
the question still remains why we should ourselves 
attach greater authority to that view of the Ecclesia 
and its ministry which we find in the New Testa- 
ment than to any later view, whether of Ignatius, or 
Cyprian, or Thomas Aquinas himself. Is not the 
Church, the home of the Holy Spirit, a family with 
a developing life? Should not this unique life be- 
come richer as time goes on? Can we not, therefore, 
trace in the emergence even of the Ignatian theory 
another token of that rich life of the early Church, 
coming to flower, as it were, in a monarchical episco- 
pacy? 

The danger of the metaphor of growth in describ- 
ing a society is apparent here. The emergence of 
the episcopal office may have been due to other rea- 
sons than the guidance of the Spirit. Further, the 
question today is whether that development in the 
second century, by which episcopacy became uni- 
versal, is to be regarded as a divine provision bind- 
ing all parts of the universal Ecclesia for all time. 
The development of the Creed, and the gradual 
formation of the canon, do not afford genuine paral- 
lels. The Creed may be traced in its main outline in 
the primitive kerygma. If the first-century Church 
had no accepted body of New Testament writings, 
they had already what was better, the actual eye- 

Outlines of Church History (E. tr. 1909), p. 59. 

Compare Anderson Scott, Romanism and the Gospel (1937), p, S19. 
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w^itnesses, the apostles and teachers who wrote the 
Mew Testament books, or whose testimony was the 
:ourt of appeal for the writers. But monarchical 
episcopacy does not appear in the first-century evi- 
dence, even if something like it may possibly be 
xaced in the ascendancy of James at Jerusalem. 

Few would maintain today that the form of organ- 
ization taken by the apostolic Church should be de- 
lerminative for the Church for all time. But the 
idea of the Ecclesia in the New Testament belongs 
.0 the realm of faith as well as to that of order. Is that 
dea to control the subsequent developments or to 
ae controlled and revised by them? The com- 
munions which acknowledge “the Divine revelation 
recorded in Holy Scripture as the supreme rule of 
raith and practice^* can have no doubt as to the 
inswer. “The apostolic tradition should be the 
iriterion of the subsequent tradition. This is not a 
mere Protestant provincialism.”^^ We should not 
limply bracket Holy Scripture and tradition as 
iqually authoritative for the present life of the 
Church. Here I may quote, in support of the view 
aut forward, an excellent paragraph from the recently 
aublished report on Doctrine in the Church of Eng- 
and: 

Christians, as creatures of time and history, are not exempt 
irom the necessity of pving definite shape to this life which 
hey share in common; and they do so in forms which are at 
>nce correlated to their own past history and to present needs. 
Examples of such forms which have actually been developed 
tre die formulation of the faith, the articulation of the min- 
stry, and the liturgical structure of worship. Some such 

" So the Methodist Church; in its Deed of Union, paragraph 3s. Com- 
>are the report, Doctrine in the Church of England (1938), pp. 87*38, 
vith the corollary on p. 1 13. 

“ F«»n an unpublished paper read recently in Cambridge by Profes- 
or J. Martin Creed. 
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forms are essential for the perpetuation of the Christian 
society in the process of history, though at the same time no 
one particular system of such forms is to be taken as being 
of necessity constitutive of the fundamental idea of the 
Church. That idea, as has already been stated above, hinges 
essentially upon the unity of mankind as redeemed in Christ, 
and as in Him finding fellowship with the Father, and 
therefore also with one another.^® 

Today there is stirring in the minds of men a strong 
discontent with the present broken communion of 
the Ecclesia, and a fresh hope of a clearer expression, 
in outward act and form, of its essential unity in 
Christ. That unity has not to be created by men. 
It is already there, and it is the gift of God. May it 
not be the next step toward the fulfillment of the 
cherished hope, for the great Christian communities 
which share in the Faith and Order Movement to 
make a venture in fellowship on the basis of the 
New Testament idea of the Ecclesia, to acknowledge 
one another gladly and frankly as within the one 
Ecclesia of God on earth, to refrain from any con- 
demnation of the ministries and sacraments which 
are regarded by any modern Church as God’s gift, 
and to join repeatedly, and as fully as may be. in 
united worship? The time is short; we are treading 
the path of understanding late in the day, and the 
shadows over Christendom lengthen ominously. But 
in the mercy of God we may not be too late. Already 
we are one in Christ. “Since the gospel brings vie- 

***Page io6. The statement on p. iii seems ambiguous and needs 
further explanation. *‘The Church has been called apostolic primarily 
in that it preserves the essential tradition of the apostolic preaching and 
teaching, and maintains as a safeguard of that tradition a duly ap- 
pointed order of ministers who derive their commission in historical 
succession from the original apostolatc. The Church may also be called 
apostolic as being charged with the mission to bear witness to Christ 
and to declare His gospel before the world." But if this second sense 
of the word '*apostolic’^ is not primary, the conception of the Word of 
God as understood in the New Testament is not really honored. 
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tory over sin and death, God has knit together the 
whole family of the Church in heaven and on earth 
in the communion of saints, united in the fellowship 
of service, of prayer and of praise; and the Church on 
earth looks forward to the vision of God, the perfect 
consummation of its present fellowship in the life of 
heaven. 


Grant us, O Lord, to rejoice in beholding the bliss of Thy 
Jerusalem, and to be carried in her bosom with perpetual 
gladness; that as she is the home of the multitude of the 
Saints, we also may be counted worthy to have our portion 
within her; and that Thine Only-begotten Son, the Prince 
and Saviour of all, may in this world graciously relieve His 
alllicted, and hereafter in His kingdom be the everlasting 
Comfort of His redeemed. 


IB ^alurt of the Christian Church According to the Teaching of 
the Methodists, p. 40, Affirmation 7. 
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